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THE NEW 


THE plain man, who reads 
his newspaper diligently but 
is no great politician, has been 
receiving some unpleasant 
shocks in recent weeks. He 
has been confronted with the 
spectacle of Ministers, who 
have made a speciality of 
attacks on the idle rich, sud- 
denly appearing among the 
feverish candidates for that 
status. That in itself is suffici- 
ent to offend his sense of 
decency. But when to this is 
added the fact that the Min- 
isters made their efforts in 
connection with a group of 
financiers who were engaged 
in engineering a contract with 
the British Government, some- 
thing more profound suffers 
outrage than his notions of 
decorum. We have no inten- 
tion of prejudging the question. 
The Marconi Commission has 
still to report, and the subject 
must be fully debated in the 
House of Commons. We do 
not know what facts may yet 
emerge, but we profoundly hope 
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for the credit of the country 
that the worst is past. It is 
far too serious a matter for 
the partisan to gloat over, 
and we believe that there are 
few Unionists who do not wish 
from the bottom of their hearts 
that the thing had never been 
heard of. We propose to 
take only the facts that are 
admitted, and to interpret 
them in the most favourable 
light; and the point we wish 
to discuss is not the facts them- 
selves but the way in which 
they are received by a consider- 
able section of public opinion. 
The “short point,” as lawyers 
say, is that in April of last 
year the Attorney-General re- 
ceived special information about 
the American Marconi Com- 
pany, which enabled him to 
buy at a price considerably 
lower than that at which the 
shares were issued two days 
later to the ordinary public. 
He shared his information with 
two of his colleagues, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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and the Chief Whip, and the 
three made a joint investment. 
We call it an “investment,” 
being desirous of putting the 
best complexion on it. The 
salient fact is that this early 
information enabled the Min- 
isters either to make a large 
profit if they sold out, or to get 
the shares at a much lower 
price than the public if they 
intended to hold. That is to 
say, the three Ministers put 
themselves under a considerable 
obligation to the gentleman 
who was so obliging as to 
present them with the tip. 
Now that gentleman —for it 
is perfectly immaterial whether 
he gave the information direct 
or through an intermediary— 
was the managing director of 
the English Marconi Company, 
which at the moment was set- 


tling the details of a Govern- 


ment contract. The three 
Ministers put themselves in the 
debt of a company whose con- 
tract had only been provision- 
ally arranged. It had not 
been before the Cabinet or the 
House of Commons ; it had not 
been officially scrutinised by 
the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer ; it might conceivably 
have still to come before the 
chief Law Officer of the Crown 
for his legal opinion. 
Obviously, on the most 
friendly view of the case, this 
was a highly improper proceed- 
ing. It is idle to say that the 
American company was quite 
distinct from the English 


company : even if it were, a tip 
is a tip, and it would have 
made no difference to the im- 
propriety of the business had 
the tip been in something quite 
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different, say Canadian Pacifics 
or Russian Oils. The point is 
that the obligation was created, 
Nor is it any defence to say 
that the Ministers would never 
have allowed themselves to be 
influenced by the obligation, 
We are quite willing to believe 
it, but the same defence can be 
made in a case of bribery. It 
was actually made by Francis 
Bacon, who urged that no 
bribes were permitted to bias 
his judicial conscience. The 
right answer was given long 
ago by Halifax the Trimmer. 
“An honest man,” he says, 
* must lose so many occasions 
of getting that the wor'd will 
scarcely allow him the char- 
acter of an able one.” And, 
again, “It is not loving honesty 
enough to allow it distinguish- 
ing privileges.” Nor is it 
reasonable to argue in exten- 
uation that as a matter of fact 
the Ministers did not profit by 
the tip, but made a loss, A 
bribe is a bribe, even supposing 
the recipient loses it ten minutes 
afterwards. The point to re- 
member is that such impro- 
priety, however innocent, if it 
is not reprobated, may slip very 
easily into actual corruption. 
If a conscientious Minister of 
the Crown in all guilelessness 
accepts such benefits, a corrupt 
Minister may use the precedent 
for something very different ; 
and nowadays, when high 
finance plays all too important 
a part in public life, it is neces- 
sary to guard like dragons 
against the very appearance of 
evil. 

We are all of us prone to 
err, even the professional friends 
of humanity, and we have no 
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desire to blame any man too 
heavily for a chance blunder. 
Had the three Ministers, when 
the question was first raised 
last October in the House of 
Commons, come frankly for- 
ward, admitted the trans- 
action, and regretted. their 
mistake, the thing would have 
been over, A slip would have 
been condemned, and the prin- 
ciple of public decency kept in- 
violate. But by the advice of 
the Prime Minister they re- 
mained silent. They denounced 
as foul libels all suggestions 
that they had meddled with 
Marconis, and left the unin- 
structed citizen to infer that 
they had never touched a 
share remotely connected with 
the business. The occasion 
was seized to point out the 
bitter war which the standard- 
bearers of progress had to wage 
against the slanders of re- 
action. And yet— were the 
rumours unnatural? Ministers 
had bought shares in a Marconi 
company, entering, if not on 
the ground-floor, at a fairly 
low elevation. It is difficult to 
believe that their purchase was 
not known and used by the 
“bulls” of American Marconis 
to boom their security, and it is 
hard to see how the Ministers 
could be ignorant of this 
obvious result. Their conduct 
during the autumn and winter 
was surely a trifle disingenuous. 
The ordinary man, outside the 
area of city gossip, would have 
known nothing of their pur- 
chase had not the rumours 
grown to such magnitude that 
the Attorney-General saw fit 
to take the occasion of a libel 
action against a French paper 
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to make an explanation. Even 
then the full facts were only 
elicited by cross - examination 
before the Commission. To 
put it at the lowest, the 
Ministers in question had been 
guilty of a grave tactical 
error. 

Worse was to come. They 
had still a chance to put things 
straight. They might have 
frankly admitted that their 
conduct had been improper and 
that they had acted thought- 
lessly and foolishly. But no 
such admission was made. 
They declared that they had 
done nothing wrong, nothing 
irregular, nothing which could 
raise a doubt save in a malev- 
olent and distorted mind. The 
Attorney - General wrapped 
himself in his honour and 
spoke of the purity of his 
motives—as if motives had 
anything to do with the par- 
ticular question. Mr Lloyd 
George offered the Commission 
a variety of pass-books, and 
explained that he was getting 
old and was relatively poor— 
as if comparative age and com- 
parative poverty were any ex- 
cuse for this kind of invest- 
ment, Of the answer of Lord 
Murray of Elibank, unfortun- 
ately detained in a South 
American republic, the world 
is still ignorant. Lately Mr 
Lloyd George has been effus- 
ively thanking correspondents 
from Wales and elsewhere for 
their tributes of confidence, and 
explaining how difficult is his 
fight against powerful vested 
interests — those vested inter- 
ests in which he so earnestly 
sought to have a part. Let us 
recapitulate the simple point. 
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Three Ministers, by accepting a 
tip, put themselves under an 
obligation to a company which 
had with their Government a 
contract not yet settled and 
still liable to be reviewed by 
two of the Ministers in their 
official capacity. Sir Rufus 
Isaacs and Mr Lloyd George 
tell us that in all this there was 
nothing wrong, nothing irregu- 
lar, nothing improper. 

To the amazement of most 
people, and, let us add, to the 
malicious delight of Continental 
observers, their. cue has been 
followed by the whole Liberal 
press— with one honourable 
exception —and by the great 
majority of Liberal members 
of Parliament. They tell us, 
not that there was no corrupt 
motive, which we are very 
willing to believe, but that 
there was no improper conduct. 
Having made this announce- 
ment, they make a terrible 
mess of their further argument. 
They tell us that the American 
company was distinct from the 
English—which, even if true, 
is irrelevant; that the shares 
were sold not by Mr Godfrey 
Isaacs but by a brother who 
acquired them from him, as if 
a third person made any dif- 
ference; that some Unionists 
remained directors of companies 
when in the Ministry, which is 
about as good an answer as to 
say that some Unionists re- 
mained members of the Church 
of England. They affect to be 
deeply touched by Mr Lloyd 
George’s plea of “ comparative ” 
poverty. That plea, we are 
told by one of them, has 
“sweetened and ennobled” 
English public life. It is all 


very foolish, but we are 
bound to believe that those 
who use such arguments 
believe in them. We must 
take it that in the opinion of 
the Liberal party a Minister 
whe has to deal officially with 
a contract is entirely justified 
in putting himself under an 
obligation to the contractor; 
or, to put it in homely terms, a 
tradesman who desires to drive 
a bargain with a company is 
acting properly in making a 
little present at an early stage 
of the negotiations to several 
of the company’s officials and 
to the company’s solicitor, and 
those gentlemen are right to 
accept it. 

We may be mistaken, but 
we cannot believe that any re- 
sponsible man in the Liberal 
party, from the three Ministers 
downwards, if he considered 
the question apart from politi- 
cal exigencies, would seriously 
take this view. To quote our 
Trimmer again: “The defend- 
ing an ill thing is more criminal 
than the doing it, because it 
wanteth the excuse of its not 
being premeditated.” At the 
back of their heads they must 
know that such a defence would 
strike at the very heart of 
civilised government. Why 
then do they make it? We 
can only suppose that the 
fortunes of their party have 
sunk so low as to be bound up 
with the infallibility of certain 
Ministers, and that to preserve 
these fortunes they are willing 
to throw over the conventions 
of public morality. This to us 
is the really grave aspect of 
the situation. Ministers may 
blunder and yet remain satis- 
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factory trustees of the national 
welfare; but that Ministers and 
their following should defend 
a blunder, should declare that 
wrong is right provided it be 
done by certain people,—that 
seems to us @ monstrous thing. 
That is the new Jesuitry of 
which we see a renascence to- 
day. It is an old phenomenon 
in the world’s history. The 
fanatics of the Scottish Coven- 
ant said that killing was no 
murder provided it served their 
cause, and at various epochs 
men’s minds have fallen into 
a preoccupation with party 
creeds and have forgotten the 
eternal rules of human conduct. 
Let us make no mistake about 
it. We acquit the Liberal 
party of taking up the attitude 
out of a cynical party interest. 
We are willing to believe that 
they have seriously convinced 
themselves of its justice, We 
shall probably not be far wrong 
if we define their position in 
some words like these: “We 
believe that our principles are 
the only right ones and our 
party their only defender. 
Ceteris paribus we should accept 
your contention about the im- 
propriety of recent Ministerial 
transactions. But ceteris are 
not paribus. If we weaken in 
our loyalty to our leaders we 
weaken our party, and put the 
great principles of Liberalism 
in danger; and if Liberalism 
falls, it is all up with Britain. 
Therefore, to secure a great 
cause we discard minor scruples, 
La petite morale c’est Vennemi 
de la grande.”’ 

We think that from a party 
point of view this attitude is 
tactically unsound, but we are 
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not concerned with that. 
What interests us is the re- 
vival of the old Jesuitic prin- 
ciple of doing evil that good 
may come. It is possible, of 
course, that after the heroics 
of recent years their sense of 
right and wrong, like their 
sense of good taste and bad, 
has become blunted. Self- 
righteousness, the constant as- 
severation that you are better 
and more tender-hearted than 
your neighbours, the cultiva- 
tion of emotions at high tension, 
are always apt to end in this 
atrophy. In Carlyle’s famous 
words, “It is a sad but sure 
truth that every time you 
speak of a fine purpose, especi- 
ally if with eloquence and to 
the admiration of bystanders, 
there is the less chance of your 
ever making a fact of it in 
your poor life.” That may be 
the explanation in many cases ; 
they simply do not see that 
anything is wrong, or rather, 
their definition of right is what 
conduces to Liberal success 
and of wrong what interferes 
with it. But many must be 
conscious of the danger of this 
attitude, and have adopted it 
deliberately. They see the 
evil, but they are determined 
that it shall not be condemned 
if its condemnation should im- 
peril that which they regard 
as the greater good. Liberal- 
ism has a new decalogue which 
has superseded the old. 

There have been other signs 
of the coming of this strange 
creed. We can see it on the 
intellectual side in the timid- 
ity of Liberals in the face of 
a clear issue. Take the ques- 
tion of the adequacy of our 
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provision for home defence. 
On the plainest showing the 
Territorial forces have fallen 
below the low minimum of 
security set by their inventor, 
and one would expect that 
sensible men, having admitted 
this, would take the next step 
and meet squarely the in- 
evitable reopening of the ques- 
tion. Colonel Seely is not a 
heaven-born War Minister, but 
he is a good soldier, and party 
needs have not altogether 
blunted his honesty. In recent 
speeches he has occasionally 
forgotten his instructions and 
blurted out his own candid 
opinion; and there has been a 
shriek from his party that he 
is false to the principles of 
Liberalism. That is the new 
Liberal way inargument. They 
are willing to go a certain 
distance in debate, and then 


suddenly they take refuge in a 
cage which they call Liberal 


Principles. Mr Wells in a 
recent novel has described the 
type, who give the impression 
always of peering at things 
from behind a bush, ready to 
bob down their heads if they 
are scared. Facts are nothing, 
it is Liberal Principles that 
matter, and the Fates, who do 
not suffer fools gladly, must 
wear an ironic grin. 

It is bad enough on the in- 
tellectual side, but it is far 
worse when this obscurantism 
is extended to public ethics. 
We are all familiar with Mr 
Asquith’s argument that the 
Parliament Act is not a good 
arrangement, and that it is the 
duty of his Government to re- 
vise it at the earliest oppor- 
tunity. At the same time it 
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cannot be revised until certain 
important measures have been 
passed under it, for if it were 
revised these measures would 
never get through. That, ina 
comparatively humble form, is 
the same attitude. Home Rule 
and Welsh Disestablishment are 
vital for Liberalism, so the con- 
stitution is gerrymandered to 
pass them; but when they are 
through, and Liberalism is safe, 
the Government will set about 
mending the machinery. But 
the supreme instance of the 
new Jesuitry in morals is fur- 
nished by the conduct of a 
certain group of cocoa manu- 
facturers towards the papers 
which they control. These 
gentlemen detest betting news, 
and exclude it from some of 
their papers. But one or two 
halfpenny prints which they 
own happen to depend on such 
news for their success, and in 
these the tipster is continued in 
full blast. It looks odd, but 
they are perfectly candid in 
their explanation. They hate 
betting, they say, from the 
bottom of their hearts, but they 
love Liberalism more. Those 
papers preach the pure Liberal 
word, and to preach it with 
success they must have a sale. 
That sale has been found im- 
possible without betting news, 
and therefore the evil thing is 
countenanced to further what 
they regard as a divine end. 
What are these “ Liberal 
Principles” for which our new 
Jesuits have sacrificed not only 
any reputation for intelligence 
but the old canons of conduct 
and fair dealing? It would be 
hard to say. Liberalism at 
various times in its history has 
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had a creed. To-day he would 
be a bold man who would frame 
a system out of its chaos of con- 
tradictions. It preaches In- 
dividualism with one corner 
of its mouth and Socialism with 
the other. It furiously attacks 
one kind of wealth and is 
bound hand and foot to a 
second, though the moral 
difference between the two is 
not perceptible. It swears by 
nationalism in one corner of 
these islands and derides it in 
another corner; it is by turns 
clerical and anti-clerical, jingo 
and pacificist, economical and 
spendthrift. It talks nobly of 
liberty, and does its best to 
destroy the memory of poli- 
tical freedom. Sometimes it 
affects a bluff insularism, at 
other times it is for going 
cap-in-hand to our neighbours, 
Principles there are none, but 
a temperament there is, a 
volatile emotional tempera- 
ment, admirably adapted for 
the arts of demagogy and 
adroit in the Parliamentary 
game. That this latest pro- 
duct of a neurotic age should 
flourish many ancient and 
honourable things have been 
jettisoned,—a Second Chamber, 
the freedom of Parliamentary 
debate, the old traditions of 
public finance. To-day a greater 
sacrifice has been made, no less 
than our hereditary standards 
of public decency. 

We write as believers in the 
party system, desirous of see- 
ing a strong Liberal party 
with a coherent creed, which 
shall correct the inevitable 
deficiencies of Unionism, and, 
when called upon, administer 
the nation’s affairs well and 
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justly. We are confident that 
many members of the Liberal 
party to-day view recent 
events and their extraordinary 
developments with as much 
disquiet as ourselves. It is 
not too late for the sound 
elements in the party to assert 
themselves. Things have gone 
far wrong, but they are not 
beyond hope. Let this foolish 
bluff be put an end to; let the 
party and the Ministers con- 
cerned frankly admit that the 
whole thing has been a regret- 
table impropriety; and the 
nation will breathe freely 
again, for the principle will 


have been safeguarded. We 
would suggest one reason 
which may have influence 


with those who control Liberal 
tactics. The ordinary man is 
gravely perturbed. No one 
who has any experience of the 
working-classes in these islands 
can deny the fact. The work- 
ing man is perfectly well 
aware that the real mono- 
polists in our midst are not 
the impoverished landlords, but 
the magnates of finance who 
play with money and the 
destinies of men as he plays 
with dominoes. His newspapers 
tell him of their opulence and 
their power, and he is uneasy. 
He is willing to lend a ready, 
a too ready ear, to those who 
attack the rich man, because 
he vaguely feels that they are 
on his side. He, simple soul, 
believes that these orators are 
single- hearted, and when he 
reads of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer’s Continental trips 
and sojournings in expensive 
hotels, he is puzzled, for he 
does not know that private 
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conduct may differ from public 
professions, and he is not fa- 
miliar with that new modern 
product, the Guild of Little 
Brothers of the Rich, the 
friends of the poor who junket 
at the expense of the million- 
aire. The whole Marconi busi- 
ness has drawn his uneasiness 
toa head. If Ministers do not 
understand the impropriety of 
their doings, the working man 
does. He knows perfectly well 
that the foreman who gets tips 
from a contractor is cleared 
out of the works, and in his 
muddled way he sees some 
parallel between the two cases. 
If the Liberal party do not 
reprobate the incident they 
will manufacture Socialists by 
the hundred thousand — not 
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the tame Socialist of the 
Trades Unions and the Labour 
party, but the Socialist of the 
Continental type, who is sick 
of the whole constitutional 
business and gives his vote 
for revolution. That is a con- 
summation which may well 
give pause to the glib apolo- 
gists for Ministerial impecca- 
bility. We wish to see politics 
restored to a straight fight be- 
tween rival creeds. We detest 
a war of personalities, and we 
should regard it as the last 
misfortune if, through the 
presence of the new Jesuits in 
its midst, the Liberal party 
allowed itself to be manceuvred 
into a position which earned it 
the contempt of all honour- 
able men. 











THE FINGER OF MRS KNOX, 


BY E. @, SOMERVILLE AND MARTIN ROSS, 


A BEING stood in a dark 
corner, under the gallery of the 
hall at Aussolas Castle; a 
being who had arrived noise- 
lessly on bare feet, and now 
revealed its presence by hard 
breathing. 

“Come in, Mary,” com- 
manded old Mrs Knox without 
turning her head; ‘‘make up 
the fire.” 

“T will, ma’am,” murmured 
the being, advancing with an 
apologetic eye upon me, and 
an undulating gait suggestive 
of a succession of incipient 
curtsies. 

She was carrying an armful 
of logs, and, having stacked 
them on the fire in a heap 
calculated to set alight any 
chimney less roomy than the 
Severn Tunnel, she retired by 
way of the open hall-door with 
the same deferential stealth 
with which she had entered. 

“The hen-woman,” explained 
Mrs Knox casually,—“ the only 
person in this place who knows 
a dry log from a wet one.” 

Like all successful rulers, 
Mrs Knox had the power of 
divining in her underlings their 
special gifts, and of wresting 
them to the sphere in which 
they shone, no matter what 
their normal functions might 
be. She herself pervaded all 
spheres. 

“There’s no pie but my 
grandmother has a finger in 
it,” was Flurry Knox’s epitome 
of these high qualities—a sour 


tribute from one freebooter to 
another. 

“Tf the Mistress want a 
thing she mus’ have it!” was 
the comment of John Kane, 
the gamekeeper, as he threw 
down the spade with which he 
was digging out a ferret, and 
armed himself with a holly- 
bush wherewith to sweep the 
drawing-room chimney. 

As Mrs Knox and I sat by 
the hen-woman’s noble fire, and 
gossipped, the cook panted in 
with the tea-tray: the butler, 
it appeared, had gone out to 
shoot a rabbit for dinner. All 
these things pointed to the 
fact that Mrs Knox’s grand- 
daughter-in-law, Mrs Flurry, 
was not, at the moment, in 
residence at Aussolas. The 
Jungle was creeping in; Sally 
Knox, by virtue, I suppose, of 
her English mother, spasmodic- 
ally endeavoured to keep it 
out, but with her departure the 
Wild triumphed. 

It was an October afternoon, 
grey and still; the hall-door 
stood open, as indeed it always 
did at Aussolas, and on the 
topmost of the broad limestone 
steps Mrs Knox’s white woolly 
dog sat, and magisterially re- 
garded lake and wood and 
lawn. The tawny bracken 
flowed like a sea to the palings 
that bounded the lawn; along 
its verge squatted the rabbits, 
motionless for the most part, 
sometimes languidly changing 
their ground, with hops like the 
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dying efforts of a mechanical 
toy. The woolly dog had evi- 
dently learned in many fruit- 
less charges the futility of 
frontal attack; a close and 
menacing supervision from the 
altitude of the steps was all 
that was consistent with dig- 
nity, but an occasional strong 
shudder betrayed his emotion. 
The open door framed also a 
pleasing view of my new car, 
standing in beautiful repose at 
the foot of the steps, splashed 
with the mud of a twenty-mile 
run from an outlying Petty 
Sessions Court: her presence 
added, for me, the touch of 
romance, 

It was twilight in the back 
of the hall by the fireplace; 
the flames of the logs, branch- 
ing like antlers, made a courte- 
ous and not too searching 
inquisition into dark corners, 
and lighted with a very suit- 
able evasiveness Mrs Knox’s 
Witch of Endor profile. She 
wore her usual velvet bonnet ; 
the rest of her attire recalled 
to my memory the summary 
of it by her kinswoman, Lady 
Knox, “A rag bag held to- 
gether by diamond brooches.” 
Yet, according to her wont, 
her personality was the only 
thing that counted ; it reduced 
all externals to a proper in- 
significance. 

The object of my visit had 
ostensibly been to see her 
grandson, but Flurry was 
away for the night. 

“He's sleeping at Tory 
Lodge,” said Mrs Knox. ‘“ He's 
cubbing at Drumvoortneen, and 
he has to start early. He tried 
to torment me into allowing 
him to keep the hounds in the 
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yard here this season, but I 
had the pleasure of telling him 
that old as I might be, I still 
retained possession of my hear- 
ing, my sense of smell, and, to 
a certain extent, of my wits.” 

“T should have thought,” I 
said discreetly, “that Tory 
Lodge was more in the middle 
of his country.” 

“Undoubtedly,” replied Flur- 
ry’s grandmother, “but it is 
not in the middle of my straw, 
my meal, my buttermilk, my 
firewood, and anything else of 
mine that can be pilfered for 
the uses of a kennel!” She 
concluded with a chuckle that 
might have been uttered by a 
scald-crow. 

I was pondering a diplomatic 
reply, when the quiet evening 
was rent by a shrill challenge 
from the woolly dog. 

“Thy sentinel am I!” he 
vociferated, barking himself 
backwards into the hall, in 
proper strategic retreat upon 
his base. 

A slow foot ascended the 
steps, and the twilight in the 
hall deepened as a man’s figure 
appeared in the doorway,—a 
middle-aged man, with his hat 
in one hand, and in the other 
a thick stick, with which he 
was making respectfully in- 
timidating demonstrations to 
the woolly dog. 

“Who are you?” called out 
Mrs Knox from her hig chair. 

“I’m Casey, your ladyship,” 
replied the visitor in a deplor- 
able voiee, “from Killoge.” 

“Cornelius Casey?” queried 
Mrs Knox. 

“No, but his son, your honour 
ma’am, Stephen Casey, one of 
the tenants.” 
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‘Well, come in, Stephen,” 
said Mrs Knox affably, supple- 
menting her spectacles with a 
gold-rimmed single eye-glass, 
and looking at him with in- 
terest. “I knew your father 
well in old times, when he used 
to stop the earths in Killoge 
Wood for the Colonel. They 
tell me that’s all cut down 
now?” 

“There's not the boiling of a 
kettle left in it afther Goggin, 
my lady!” said Casey eagerly. 
Mrs Knox cut him short. 

“Many a good hunt the 
Colonel had out of Killoge, and 
I too, for the matter of that!” 
she added, turning tome. “ My 
cousin Bessie Hamilton and 
I were the only huntresses in 
the country in those days, and 
people thought us shocking 
tomboys, I believe. Now, what 
with driving motors and riding 
astride, the gentlemen are all 
ladies, and the ladies are gentle- 
men!” With another scald- 
crow chuckle she turned to 
Casey. “Did your father ever 
tell you of the great hunt out 
of Killoge into the Fanaghy 
cliffs ?” 

“He did, your ladyship, he 
did!” responded Casey, with 
a touch of life in his lamentable 
voice. ‘Often he told me that 
it knocked fire from his eyes to 
see yourself facing in at the 
Killoge river!” 

“I was riding Bijou, the 
grandmother of old Trinket, 
in that run,” said Mrs Knox, 
leaning back in her chair, with 
a smile that had something of 
the light of other days in it. 

I remembered the story that 
Colonel Knox had run away 
with her after a hunt, and 


wondered if that had been the 
oceasion when she had knocked 
fire from the eyes of Cornelius 
Casey. 

Her thin old hand drooped 
in momentary languor over 
the arm of her chair; and the 
woolly dog thrust his nose 
under it, with a beady eye fixed 
upon the hot cakes. 

“Here!” said Mrs Knox, 
sitting up, and throwing a 
buttery bun on the floor, “Be 
off with you! Well, Casey,” 
she went on, ‘what is it you 
want with me?” 

“Great trouble I got, Mrs 
Knox, your honour ma’am,” 
replied Casey from the door- 
mat,—“ great trouble entirely.” 
He came a step or two nezrer. 
He had a long, clean-shaved 
face, with mournful eyes, like 
a sick bloodhound, and the 
enviable, countryman’s thatch 
of thick, strong hair, with 
scarcely a touch of grey in it. 

“That Goggin, that has the 
shop at Killoge Cross, has me 
processed. I’m _ pairsecuted 
with him; and the few little 
bastes I has, and me donkey 
and all—” his voice thinned 
to a whimper, “he’s to drive 
them to-morrow——” 

“T suppose that’s Goggin, 
the Gombeen ?” said Mrs Knox. 
“How were you fool enough to 
get into dealings with him?” 

The statement of Casey’s 
wrongs occupied quite ten 
minutes, and was generous in 
detail. His land was bad, ever 
andalways. The grass that was 
in it was as bare as that you 
could pick pins in it. He 
had no pushing land at all 
for cattle. Didn’t he buy a 
heifer at Scabawn fair, and 
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the praisings she got was 
beyant all raves, and he had 
her one month, and kinder 
company he never had, and 
she giving seven pints at every 
meal, and wasn’t that the 
divil’s own produce? One 
month, indeed, was all he had 
her till she got a dropsy, and 
the dropsy supported her for 
a while, and when it left her 
she faded away. And didn’t 
his wife lose all her hens in 
one week? “They fell dead 
on her, like hailstones!” He 
ceased, and a tear wandered 
down the channels in his long 
cheek. 

“How much do you owe 
Goggin?” asked Mrs Knox 
sharply. 

What Casey owed to Goggin 
had, as might have been ex- 
pected, but a remote relation to 
the sum that Goggin was now 
endeavouring to extract from 
Casey. At the heart of the 
transaction was a shop account, 
complicated by loans of single 
pounds (and in my mind’s eye 
I could see, and with my 
mind’s nose I could smell, the 
dirty crumpled notes). It was 
further entangled by per-contra 
accounts of cribs of turf, scores 
of eggs, and a day’s work now 
and again. I had, from the 
judgment-seat, listened to many 
such recitals; so, apparently, 
had Mrs Knox, judging by the 
ease with which she straight- 
ened Casey’s devious narrative 
at critical points, and shep- 
herded him to his facts, like 
a cunning old collie steer- 
ing a sheep to its pen. The 
conclusion of the matter was 
that Goggin, on the mor- 
row, was to take possession of 
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Casey’s remaining stock, con- 
sisting of three calves, a 
donkey, and a couple of goats, 
in liquidation of a debt of £15, 
and that he, Stephen Casey, 
knew that Mrs Knox would 
never be satisfied to see one of 
her own tenants wronged. 

“T have no tenants,” re- 
plied Mrs Knox tartly; “the 
Government is your landlord 
now, and I wish you joy of 
each other!” 

“Then I wish to God it was 
yourself we had in it again!” 
lamented Stephen Casey; “it 
was better for us when the 
gentry was managing their 
own business. They’d give 
patience, and they'd have 
patience.” 

“Well, that will do now,” 
said Mrs Knox; “go round to 
the servants’ hall and have 
your tea. I'll see what I can 
do.” 

There was silence while 
Stephen Casey withdrew. As 
the sound of his hobnailed 
tread died away the woolly dog 
advanced very stiffly to the 
hall-door, and, with his eyes 
fixed on the departing visitor, 
licked his lips hungrily. 

“When those rascals in 
Parliament took our land from 
us,” said Mrs Knox, flinging 
a sod of turf on to the huge 
fire with practised aim, “we 
thought we should have some 
peace, now we're both beggared 
and bothered!” She turned 
upon me a countenance like 
that of an ancient and spec- 
tacled falcon. ‘Major Yeates! 
You have often offered me a 
drive in your motor-car. Will 
you take me to Killoge to- 
morrow morning?” 
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It was a brisk and windy 
morning, with the sharpness 
of 9 A.M. in it, when Mullins, 
Mrs Knox’s tirewoman, met 
me at the hall-door of Aussolas 
with her arms full of shawls, 
and a countenance dark with 
doom and wrath. She in- 
formed me that it was a 
shame for me to be enticing 
the Mistress out of her bed 
at this hour of the morning, 
and that she would get her 
death out of it. I was re- 
pudiating this soft impeach- 
ment (which had indeed some 
flavour of the Restoration 
drama about it), when the com- 
panion of my flight appeared. 

“How would any one 
know the minute—” continued 
Mullins, addressing the uni- 
verse, “that this what’s-this- 
(ll-call-it wouldn’t turn into 
a boghole?” 

She put this conundrum 
while fiercely swaddling her 
mistress in cloak upon cloak. 
I attempted no reply, and Mrs 
Knox, winking both eyes at 
me over the rim of the top- 
most shawl, was hoisted into 
the back of the car. As we 
glided away I had, at all 
events, the consolation of 
knowing that, in the event of 
an accident, Mrs Knox in her 
cloaks would float from the 
car as softly and bulkily as a 
bumble-bee. 

As we ran out of the gates 
on to the high-road I re- 
membered that my passenger’s 
age was variously reckoned at 
from ninety to a hundred, and 
thought it well to ask her if 
fifteen miles an hour would be 
too fast for pleasure. 

“You can’t go too fast to 
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please me,” replied Mrs Knox, 
through the meshes of a Shet- 
land shawl. “When I was a 
girl I rode a fourteen-hand 
pony to the fourteenth mile- 
stone on the Cork road in a 
minute under the hour! I 
think you should be able to 
double that!” 

I replied to this challenge 
with twenty miles an hour, 
which with a head wind and a 
bad road I considered to be 
fast enough for any old lady. 
As a matter of faet, it was too 
fast for her costume. We had 
run some eight or nine miles 
before, looking back, I noticed 
that a change of some sort had 
occurred, 

“Oh, the red one blew away 
long ago!” screamed Mrs 
Knox against the wind; ‘it 
doesn’t matter. Ill ask Father 
Scanlan to speak about it at 
Mass next Sunday. There’s a 
veil gone too—how frantic 
Mullins will be!” 

A skirl of laughter came 
from the recesses of the re- 
maining shawls. 

We were running now on a& 
level road under the lee of a 
long line of hills; a strip of 
plantation, gay with the 
yellows and greens of autumn, 
clung to a steep slope ahead of 
us, and, at the top of it, some 
ragged pines looked like blots 
against the sky. As we neared 
it a faint and long-drawn call 
came from the height; pres- 
ently among the tree- trunks 
we saw hounds, like creatures 
in a tapestry hunting - scene, 
working up and up through 
the brown undergrowth. I 
slackened speed. 

“*Pon my honour, we've hit 
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off the Hunt!” exclaimed Mrs 
Knox. 

As she spoke there was a 
responsive yelp from a tract of 
briars in the lower part of the 
wood; two or three couples 
jostled downwards to their 
comrade, and a full chorus, led 
by the soprano squeals of the 
Hunt terrier, arose and 
streamed along the wood just 
above the road. I came to a 
full stop, and, just in front of 
us, a rabbit emerged very 
quietly from the fence of the 
wood, crept along in the ditch, 
and disappeared in a hole in 
the bank. The hounds siill 
uttered the classic pans of the 
Chase; hoofs clattered in a 
steep lane on the hillside, and 
Flurry Knox charged on to the 
road a little ahead of us. 

“Forrad, forrad, forrad!” 
he shouted as he came, 

“Rabbit, rabbit, rabbit!” 
ceackled his grandmother at 
him, in malevolent imitation. 

I let the car go, and as we 
flew past him he asked me, 
sideways out of a very red 
face, what the devil I was 
doing there. It was evident 
that Mrs Knox’s observation 
had been accepted in the spirit 
in which it was offered. 

“That will do my young 
gentleman no harm!” said 
Mrs Knox complacently, as 
we became a speck in the 
distance, 

It was about ten o’clock 
when we ran down a valley 
between steep hills to Killoge 
cross-roads. The hillsides were 
set thick with tree-stumps, like 
the crowded headstones of 4 
cemetery, with coarse grass 
and briars filling the spaces 
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between them. Here and there 
a slender, orphaned ash sap- 
ling, spared because despised, 
stood among the havoc, and 
showed with its handful of 
yellow leaves what the autumn 
colours might once have been 
here. A starkly new, cemented 
public - house, with J. Goggin - 
on the name-board, stood at 
the fork of the roads. Doubt- 
less into it had flowed the 
blood - money of the wood; it 
represented the alternative 
offered to the community by 
Mr Goggin. I slowed up and 
looked about me. 

“T suppose this is—or was 
—Killoge Wood?” I said to 
my passenger. 

Mrs Knox was staring 
through her spectacles at the 
devastated hillside. 

“Tchabod, Ichabod!” she 
murmured, and leaned back in 
her place. 

A man got up from a heap 
of stones by the roadside and 
came slowly towards the car. 

“ Well, Stephen,” began Mrs 
Knox irritably, “what about 
the cattle? He looks as if he 
were walking behind his own 
coffin |” she continued in a loud 
aside to me. 

Stephen Casey removed his 
hat, and with it indicated a 
group composed of three calves 
—and nothing can look as de- 
jected as an ill-fed, underbred 
calf,—two goats, and a donkey, 
attended by a boy with a stick, 
and a couple of cur dogs. 

“Himself and the sheriff's 
man is after driving them, my 
lady,” replied their proprietor, 
and proceeded to envelop the 
name of Goggin in a flowing 
mantle of curses. 
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“There, that will do for the 
present,” said Mrs Knox 
peremptorily, as Casey, with 
tears streaming down his face, 
paused to catch his wind. 
“ Where’s Goggin ?” 

“The two of them is inside 
in the shop,” answered the 
miserable Casey, still weeping 
copiously. 

I drove over to the public- 
house, thinking that if Casey 
could not put up a better fight 
than this, it would be difficult 
to do much for him. The door 
of the pub. was already filled 
by the large and decent figure 
of Mr Goggin, who advanced 
to meet us, taking off his hat 
reverentially : I remembered at 
once his pale and pimpled face, 
his pink nose, his shabby grey 
and yellow beard. He had 
been before me in a matter of 
selling drink on Sunday, and 
had sailed out of court in stain- 
less triumph, on sworn evidence 
that he was merely extending 
hospitality to some friends that 
had come to make a match for 
a niece of his own, and were 
tired after walking the land 
and putting a price on the 
cattle. 

“Well, Goggin,” said Mrs 
Knox, waving towards the hill- 
side a tiny hand in a mouldy 
old black kid glove, “ you’ve 
done a great work here! You’ve 
destroyed in six months what 
it took the Colonel and the 
Lord Almighty eighty years to 
make, That’s something to be 
proud of!” 

Goggin, again, and with even 
deeper reverence, removed his 
hat, and murmured something 
about being a poor man, 

“It was your own grand- 
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father that planted those trees 
for the Colonel,” continued Mrs 
Knox, diving, as it were, into 
an ancient armoury and snatch- 
ing a rusty weapon from the 
wall. 

“That's the case, ma’am,” 
replied Mr Goggin solemnly. 
“The Lord have mercy on his 
soul!” 

“You'll be wanting mercy 
on your own soul in the next 
world, if you’ meet the Colonel 
there!” said Mrs Knox un- 
hesitatingly. 

“T mightn’t have the honour 
of meeting the Colonel there, 
ma'am!” tittered Goggin syco- 
phantically. 

“You might not indeed,” 
responded Mrs Knox, “ but 
you might find your grand- 
father making up a good fire 
for you with the logs out of 
Killoge Wood!” 

“Ha, ha! That’s good, 
faith!” said a fat voice from 
the porter-flavoured depths of 
the pub. I recognised among 
other half-seen faces the round 
cheeks and bristling moustache 
of little M‘Sweeny, the sheriff's 
officer, at Goggin’s elbow. 

“And what’s this I hear 
about Stephen Casey?” went 
on Mrs Knox, in shrill and 
trenchant tones, delivering her 
real attack now that she had 
breached the wall. ‘“ You lent 
him five pounds two years ago, 
and now you’re driving all his 
stock off! What do you call 
that, I’d thank you te tell 
me?” 

In the discussion that fol- 
lowed I could almost have been 
sorry for Goggin, so entirely 
overweighted was he by Mrs 
Knox’s traditional prestige, by 
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my Official position, by know- 
ledge of the unseen audience in 
the pub., and by the inherent 
rottenness of his case. Never- 
theless, the defence put forward 
by him was a very creditable 
work of art. The whole affair 
had its foundation in a foolish 
philanthropy, the outcome of 
generous instincts exploited to 
their utmost, only, indeed, kept 
within bounds by Mr Goggin’s 
own financial embarrassments. 
These he primarily referred 
back to the excessive price ex- 
torted from him by Mrs Knox’s 
agent for the purchase of his 
land under the Act; and 
secondarily, to the bad debts 
with which Stephen Casey and 
other customers had loaded him 
in their dealings with his little 
shop. There were moments 
when I almost had to accept 
Mr Goggin’s point of view, so 
well-ordered and so mildly 
stated were hisfacts. But Mrs 
Knox’s convictions were beyond 
and above any possibility of 
being shaken by mere evidence ; 
she has often said to me that 
if all magistrates were deaf 
there would be more justice 
done. She herself was not in 
the least deaf, but she knew 
Mr Goggin, which did as 
well. 

“Fifteen pounds’ worth of 
stock to pay a debt that was 


never more than £7! What 
do you call that, Major 
Yeates ?” 


She darted the question at 
me. 


I had, some little time 


before, felt my last moment 
of sympathy with Goggin ex- 
pire, and I replied with con- 
siderable heat that, if Mrs 
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Knox would forgive my saying 
so, I called it damned usury, 

From this point the Affaire 
Casey went out swiftly on an 
ebb tide. It was insinuated by 
some one—M‘Sweeny, I think 
—that an instalment of five 
pounds might be accepted, and 
the eyes of Goggin turned, 
tentatively, to Mrs Knox. It 
has always been said of that 
venerable warrior that if there 
were a job to be done for a 
friend she would work her 
fingers to the bone, but she 
would never put them in her 
pocket. I observed that the 
eye of Goggin, having failed in 
its quest of hers, was concen- 
trating itself upon me. The 
two walls of a corner seemed 
to rise mysteriously on either 
side of me; I suddenly, and 
without premeditation, found 
myself promising to be re- 
sponsible for the five pounds, 

Before the glow of this im- 
pulse had time to be succeeded 
by its too familiar reaction, the 
broken yet persistent cry of 
hounds came to my ear. It ad- 
vanced swiftly, coming, seem- 
ingly, from higher levels, into 
the desolated spaces that had 
once been KillogeWood. From 
the inner depths of Mrs Knox’s 
wrappings the face of the wool- 
ly dog amazingly presented it- 
self; from the companion 
depths of the public-house an 
equally unexpected party of 
convives burst forth and stood 
at gaze. Mrs Knox tried to 
stand up, was borne down by 
the sheer weight of rugs and 
the woolly dog, glared at me 
fer a tense moment, and hissed, 
“They're coming this way! 
Try to get a view!” 
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Before the words had passed 
her lips some one in the group 
at the door vociferated, ‘“‘ Look 
at him above! Look at him!” 

I looked “above,” but could 
see nothing. Not so the rest 
of the group. 

“Now! look at him going 
west the rock! Now! He’s 
passing the little holly-tree— 
he’s over the fence——” 

I bore, as I have so often 
borne, the exasperation of, as it 
were, hearing, instead of see- 
ing, a cinematograph, but I 
saw no reason why I should 
submit to the presence of Mr 
M‘Sweeny, who had sociably 
sprung into the motor beside 
me in order to obtain a better 
view. 

“Look at him over the 
wall!” howled the cinemato- 
graph. “Look at the size he is! 
Isn’t he the divil of a sheep!” 

It was at this moment that 
I first caught sight of the 
fox, about fifty yards on the 
farther side of Casey’s assort- 
ment of live stock and their 
guardian cur dogs, gliding over 
the wall like a cat, and slip- 
ping away up the road. At 
this point Mr M‘Sweeny, find- 
ing the disadvantage of his 
want of stature, bounded on to 
the seat beside me and uttered 
a long yell. 

“Hil Athim! Tiger, good 
dog! Hi! Captain!” 

I cannot now say whether 
I smote M‘Sweeny in the legs 
before he jumped, or if I 
merely accelerated the act: 
he appeared to be running 
before he touched the ground, 
and he probably took it as a 
send-off, administered in irre- 
pressible fellow-feeling. 
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Tiger and Captain were al- 
ready laying themselves out 
down the road, and their 
yelps streamed back from 
them like the sparks from 
an engine. The party at the 
door was suddenly in full 
flight after them with a 
swiftness and unanimity that 
again recalled the cinemato- 
graph. They caught away 
with them Stephen Casey 
and his animals; I had an 
enlivening glimpse of the 
donkey at the top of the 
hunt, braying as it went; of 
Goggin trying in vain to 
stem the companion flight of 
the calves. The bend of the 
road hid them all from us, 
the thumping of heavy feet, 
the sobbing bray of the don- 
key, passed rapidly into re- 
moteness, and Mrs Knox and 
I were left with nothing re- 
maining to us of the situation 
save the well-defined footmarks 
of M‘Sweeny on the seat be- 
side me (indelible, as I after- 
wards discovered). 

“Get on, Major Yeates!” 
screamed Mrs Knox, above the 
barking of the woolly dog. 
“We must see it out!” 

I started the car, and just 
before we in our turn rounded 
the corner I looked back and 
saw the leading hounds com- 
ing down the hillside. I slack- 
ened, and saw them drop into 
the road and there remain, 
mystified, no doubt, by the 
astonishing variety of scents, 
from goat to gombeen man, 
that presented themselves. Of 
Flurry and his followers there 
was no sign. 

“Get on, get on,” reiterated 
Mrs Knox, divining, no doubt, 

30 
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my feelings; “we shall do no 
more harm than the rest!” 

I gave the car her head, 
knowing that whatever I did 
Flurry would have my blood. 
In less than two minutes we 
were all but into Stephen 
Casey’s goats, who, being 
yoked together in body but 
not in spirit, required the full 
width of the road for their 
argument. We passed Stephen 
Casey and the gombeen man 
cornering the disputed calves 
in the sympathetic accord that 
such an operation demands. 
As we neared M‘Sweeny, who 
brought up the rear, the body 
of the hunt, still headed by the 
donkey, swept into a field on 
the left of the road. The fox, 
as might have been expected, 
had passed from the ken of the 
cur dogs, and these, intoxi- 
cated by the incitements of 
their owners, now flung them- 
selves, with the adaptability of 
their kind, into the pursuit of 
the donkey. 

I stopped and looked back. 
The leading hounds were 
galloping behind the car; I 
recognised at their heads 
Rattler and Roman, the pup- 
pies I had walked, and for a 
moment was touched by this 
mark of affection. The gratifi- 
cation was brief. They passed 
me without a glance, and with 
anticipatery cries of joy flung 
themselves into the field and 
joined in the chase of the 
donkey. 

“ They'll kill him!” exclaimed 
Mrs Knox, restraining with 
difficulty the woolly dog; 
“what good is Flurry that he 
can’t keep with his hounds!” 

Galloping hoofs on the road 
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behind us clattered a reply, ao- 
companied by what I can only 
describe as imprecations on the 
horn, and Flurry hurtled by 
and swung his horse into the 
field over a low bank with all 
the dramatic fury of the hero 
rushing to the rescue of the 
leading lady. It recalled the 
incidents that in the palmy 
days of the Hippodrome glori- 
ously ended in a plunge into 
deep water, amid a salvo of 
firearms. 

In Flurry’s wake came the 
rest of the pack, and with them 
Doctor Jerome Hickey. “A 
great morning’s cubbing!” he 
called out, snatching off his old 
velvet cap. “Thirty minutes 
with an old fox, and now a 
nice burst with a jackass!” 

For the next three or four 
minutes shrieks, like nothing 
so much as forked lightning, 
lacerated the air, as the guilty 
hounds began to receive that 
which was their due. It 
seemed possible that my turn 
would come next. I looked | 
about to see what the chances 
were of turning the car and 
withdrawing as soon as might 
be, and decided to move on 
down the road in search of 
facilities. We had proceeded 
perhaps a hundred yards with- 
out improving the situation, 
when my eye was caught by 
something moving swiftly 
through the furze-bushes that 
clothed a little hill on the right 
of the road. It was brownish 
red, it slid into the deep furze 
that crested the hill, and was 
gone, 

Here was a_heaven-sent 
peace-offering ! 


“Tally-ho!” I bellowed, ris- 
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ing in my place and waving my 
cap high in air. “ Tally - ho, 
over!” 

The forked lightning ceased. 

“What way is he?” came an 
answering bellow from Flurry. 

“This way—over the hill!” 

The hounds were already com- 
ing to the holloa. I achieved 
some very creditable falsetto 
screeches; I leaped from the 
car and cheered and capped 
them over the fence ; I shouted 
precise directions to the Master 
and Whip, who were now, with 
the clamours proper to their 
calling, steeplechasing into the 
road and out of it again, fol- 
lowed by two or three of the 
Field, including the new Dis- 
trict Inspector of the Royal 
Irish Constabulary (recently 
come from Meath with a high 
reputation as a goer). They 
sorambled and struggled up the 
hillside, through rocks and 
furze, in connection with which 
I heard the new D.I. making 
some strenuous comments to 
his Meath hunter, the hounds 
streamed and screamed over 
the ridge of the hill, the riders 
shoved their puffing horses 
after them, topped it, and 
dropped behind it. The furzy 
skyline and the pleasant blue 
and white sky above it re- 
mained serene and silent. 

I returned to the car, and 
my passenger, who, as I now 
realised, had remained very 
still during these excitements. 

“That was a bit of luck!” I 
said happily, inflated by the 
sense of personal merit that is 
the portion ef one who has 
viewed a fox away. As I spoke 
I became aware of something 
fixed in Mrs Knox’s expression, 
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something rigid, as though she 
were repressing emotion. A 
fear flashed through my mind 
that she was overtired, and 
that the cry of the hounds had 
brought back to her the days 
when she too had known what 
@ first burst away with a fox 
out of Killoge Wood had felt 
like. 

“Major Yeates,” she said 
sepulchrally, and yet with 
some inward thrill in her voice, 
“T think the sooner we start 
for home the better.” 

I could not turn the car, but, 
rather than lose time, I ran it 
backwards towards the cross- 
roads: it was a branch of the 
art in which I had not become 
proficient, and as, with my 
head over my shoulder, I 
dodged the ditches, I found 
myself continually encounter- 
ing Mrs Knox’s eye, and was 
startled by something in it 
that was both jubilant and 
compassionate. I also sur- 
prised her in the act of wiping 
her eyes. I wondered if she 
were becoming hysterical, and 
yearned for Mullins as the 
policeman (no doubt) yearns 
for the mother of the lost 
child. 

On the road near the public- 
house we came upon M‘Sweeny, 
Goggin, and Casey, obviously 
awaiting us. I stopped the 
car, not without reluctance, 

“That will be all right, 
Goggin,” said Mrs Knox airily ; 
“we're in a hurry to get home 
now.” 

The three protagonists looked 
at one another dubiously, and 
simultaneously cleared their 
throats. 

“I beg your pardon, Mrs 
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Knox, ma’am,” began Mr 

Goggin very delicately, “Mr 
M‘Sweeny would be thankful 

to speak a word to you before 
ou go.” 

“Well, let him speak and be 
quick about it,” returned Mrs 
Knox, who seemed to have re- 
covered remarkably from her 
moment of emotion. 

“You must excuse me, Major 
Yeates,” said Mr M‘Sweeny, 
chivalrously selecting me as 
the person to whom to present 
the business end of the trans- 
action, “but I’m afraid I must 
trouble you about that little 
matter of the five pounds that 
we arranged a while ago,—lI 
couldn’t go back without it was 
settled rm 

Mr Goggin coughed, and 
looked at his boots; Stephen 
Casey sighed heavily. 

At the same moment I 
thought I heard the horn. 

“I’m afraid I haven’t got it 
with me,” I said, pulling out 
a handful of silver and a half- 
sovereign. ‘I suppose eigh- 
teen and sixpence wouldn't be 
any use to you?” 

Mr M‘Sweeny smiled de- 
precatingly, as at a passing 
jest, and again I heard the 
horn, several harsh and pro- 
longed notes. 

Mrs Knox leaned forward 
and poked me in the back with 
some violence. 

“Goggin will lend it to you,” 
she said, with the splendid 
simplicity of a great mind. 

It must be recorded of 
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Goggin that he accepted this 
singular inversion of the 
position like a gentleman. 
We moved on to his house, 
and he went in with an ex- 
cellent show of alacrity to 
fetch the money wherewith I 
was to stop his own mouth, 
It was while we were waiting 
that a small wet collie, reddish- 
brown in colour, came flying 
across the road, and darted in 
at the open door of the house, 
Its tongue was hanging out, 
it was panting heavily. 

“T seen her going over the 
hill, and the hounds after her; 
I thought she wouldn’t go 
three sthretches before they’d 
have her cot!” said M‘Sweeny 
pleasantly. “But I declare 
she gave them a nice chase! 
When she seen the Doctor 
beating the hounds that’s the 
time she ran!” 

I turned feebly in my place 
and looked at Mrs Knox. 

“It was a very natural mis- 
take!” she said, again wiping 
her eyes; “I myself was taken 
in for a moment—but only for 
a moment!” she added, with 
abominable glee. 

I gave her but one glance, 
laden with reproach, and 
turned to M‘Sweeny. 

“You'll get the five pounds 
from Goggin,” I said, starting 
the car. 

As we ran out of Killoge, at 
something near thirty miles 
an hour, I heard scald-crow 
laughter behind me in the 
shawls. 

















FROM THE 
LUSTRAL 


It had rained overnight, and 
the high winter sky was mack- 
. erel- barred with ladders of 
dove-coloured cloud, mounting 
with exquisite regularity of 
structure from the horizon to 
the zenith. There was no flaw 
in -their continuity nor the 
slightest motion apparent in 
their ranks. Below them the 
hollow dome of the firmament 
enclosed a vault - like silence, 
an immense, Olympian calm. 
Pearl of the World, my mare, 
cast no shadow, and yet the 
earth seemed to hang in a 
diffused, tempered sunshine, in 
a golden mean between the 
gloom of an overcast day and 
the brilliancy of cloudless 
weather. To draw breath was 
a luxury; to ride at a walk, 
sniffing the pure odours of the 
Central Indian forest, the very 
summit of wellbeing. A long 
spell of duty in a wheat dis- 
trict had whetted my appetite 
for this. Wheat and linseed, 
linseed and wheat, with never 
a wild tree in view for miles, 
these had been my portion for 
five strenuous years, until the 
everlasting plough-land had 
become a weariness to the eye 
and the rare patches of fallow 
as welcome as oases in a desert. 
Besides this, to the District 
officer in India wheat spells 
work, for over the wheat-lands 
men wrangle for ever and ever, 
and where the King’s subjects 
have most to fight about, there 
is the scantiest leisure for the 
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King’s servants who administer 
the law. But the long-de- 
layed retirement of an elderly 
“D.LG.” had sent a ripple of 
transfers from end to end of 
the Province. Carried on the 
crest of that wave, I had passed 
from a tract where young India 
rode upon a bicycle and drank 
lemonade from an aluminium 
mug, to a District two-thirds 
of which was under virgin 
forest, where real bread made 
out of wheat was often hard to 
come by, and the problem of 
keeping the roads clear of man- 
eating tigers had reduced my 
predecessor in office to a morbid 
condition of felicidalmonomania. 
On that divine morning I had 
already ridden for three hours 
without passing a single human 
habitation or a ploughed field, 
and the novelty of this experi- 
ence inspired in me an immoral 
satisfaction. For though to be 
idle on a holiday is torment, to 
ride on duty with no work to 
do, no liquor-shops or police- 
outposts to inspect on the way, 
is as sweet as stolen apples, 
and as rare, in these days of 
“ Efficiency,” as a fat District 
offieer. 

Therefore I was in no 
manner of haste to arrive at 
Abrora, my journey’send. The 
village is the capital of an un- 
popular subdivision, three days’ 
march from head-quarters. On 
this, the third day out, I had 
originally intended to reach 
the tents before eleven o’clock, 
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in good time for breakfast. 
But the jey of loitering was 
too delicious to forego. The 
magic of the morning had laid 
hold on me, and the beauty of 
the world was past all telling. 
We were climbing, my mare 
and I, through a pass in the 
hills which curve round the 
plain of Ahrora like tiers of 
seats in an amphitheatre. To 
our right was a wall of rock, 
but on the left of the track the 
hillside fell away in slopes and 
precipices down to a vast gulf 
of misty jungle, on the far side 
of which forest heaped upon 
forest rose in enormous banks 
to the sky-line. Green and 
brown and gold were the 
colours of the jungle, with here 
and there the scarlet of an 
early - blossoming Palas tree. 
The track itself was studded 
with star-like flowers as blue 
as English forget-me-nots, and 
with every breath one inhaled 
the piercing scent of wild 
thyme. <A cairn gay with 
little red and white flags 
marked the summit of the 
pass. This I duly hailed as 
the altar of Debi-of-the-stone- 
heap, the guardian goddess of 
anxious travellers, and certainly 
her office here was no sinecure. 
For the road is perhaps the 
most notorious in the Province, 
and Debi, assisted by the forest 
officer with a pound of strych- 
nine, had only recently suc- 
ceeded in settling accounts with 
a pair of stealthy striped man- 
hunters, which had discovered 
that the Government mail- 
runners crossed the pass daily 
with pleasing punctuality. Be- 
fore the descent was finished I 
was reminded of this incident 
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by the pug-marks of a tigress 
and two cubs which had pre- 
ceded me in the early hours, 
before the ground had dried, 
Where the path was broken 
by watercourses all three had 
“skated” down the slippery 
banks, carving the mud into 
astonishing scrolls and ara- 
besques. The mother had 
slid willy-nilly by reason of her 
weight, but her children, I felt 
sure, had tobogganed for sheer 
fun. My interest in the family 
party owned no sinister after- 
thought,—indeed, was almost 
affectionate ; for though it was 
a fine day, I had no desire to 
kill anything. And the pound 
of strychnine had ensured the 
safety of harmless travellers 
for long to come. 

The hills gave way to grassy 
prairie, and the bridle - path 
widened to a cart-track. Far 
ahead of me down the road 
something glittered across the 
plain, something that moved in 
the direction of Ahrora, and 
moved very slowly. From half 
a mile away I judged it to be 
a laden pack-pony. Nearer 
inspection revealed a_ biped, 
and a little later the apparition 
took the form of an old man 
who limped. He travelled like 
a human caddis, with dingy 
bundles and little pots in 
basket-work covers slung round 
his body from the waist up- 
wards, the apex of the load 
consisting of an empty kerosine 
oil-tin shining new. Even with 
the assistance of a tall staff he 
was making heavy weather of 
it. The veins of one calf, 
knotted into a tense swollen 
projection, were, I imagined, 
the chief source of his trouble, 
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but he was very thin, the 
bundles appeared to contain 
little in the way of victuals, 
and his rags and wretched 
apologies for shoes bespoke 
abject, homeless poverty. The 
mare’s nose drew level with his 
shoulder, and as he still seemed 
unconscious of my presence, I 
reined back a little to consider 
a suitable mode of attracting 
his attention. 

There is a peculiar pleasure 
in doing little things properly, 
and in India the etiquette of 
addressing a stranger on the 
road, from behind or from a 
distance, is too important to be 
ignored by any man who has 
the least regard for the con- 
ventions. Briefly, in localities 
uncorrupted by the bad man- 
ners of large towns, the precise 
form of salutation is determined 
by the religion, caste, occupa- 
tion, social position, and sex of 
the person addressed. Thus, 
there is a wide range of high- 
flown Arabic titles appropriate 
toa Mohammedan, “ Maharaj” 
will fit an obvious Brahman; 
“Patel,” meaning “yeoman 
squire,” beguiles a cheerful re- 
ply from a poor cultivator with 
plough on shoulder. “O thou 
from Jagannath-Puri” should 
always be cried when the pres- 
ence of a palm-leaf umbrella 
denotes that the bearer is a 
pilgrim from the famous shrine 
in Orissa ; but men and women 
who have come from the well 
of the water of life, the amrit- 
pant, at Bandakpur, where the 
temple-gongs beat in honour of 
the great god Mahadeo, are 
hailed with the mystic mono- 
syllable “Bom!” Pat comes 


the countersign: “Bom, bom, 
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Mahadeo!” frem the dusty file 
of pilgrims who hold their 
heads the higher for the re- 
cognition by a stranger of their 
merit and the toil that went to 
win it. ‘“O little old human 
woman!” is called, with no 
hint of discourtesy, to the 
village crone, who, being hard 
of hearing, elects to walk in the 
very middle of the roadway. 
When all but the sex of the way- 
farer is uncertain, there are 
many colourless makeshifts to 
fall back on, such as “ O person 
with boots!” or, as a last resort, 
“OQ goer along the road!” a 
form which argues contempt- 
ible lack of resouree in the 
individual who employs it. 
Now, the human eaddis whom 
I waa, studying was certainly 
a Hindu, and, as his outfit 
showed, a pilgrim from or to 
somewhere, but these facts 
marked the limit of my de- 
ductive powers. Accordingly, 
leaning towards him from the 
saddle and using a title applic- 
able to elderly Hindus who 
have adopted, from choice, an 
ascetic life, I said in a loud 
voice, ‘Hey Baba!” 

Instant disaster followed. 
Startled from his torpor, the 
old man lurched sideways with 
an exclamation, tripped over 
his staff, and fell crashing 
upon his pots and bundles and 
kerosine oil-tin. Pearl of the 
World, not without excuse, 
flung up her head and bolted, 
vanishing from under me with 
the uncanny velocity of the 
fairy horse of Oisin, which 
“went away like a summer 
fly,” leaving the hero sprawling 
in the sand. Exulting like a 
heifer in spring-time, with side- 
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long unequine kicks and antics 
of utter abandonment, the 
shameless mare disappeared in 
a cloud of dust towards Ahrora, 
while her master, seated on the 
ground, was aware of feeble 
hands patting his head and 
shoulders, and a voice that 
murmured in despairing ap- 
ology the names of many 
heathen deities — Ram - Ram, 
Sita-Ram, Mahadeo, Narayan. 

So the peace of the morning 
was shattered, and by the time 
I had convinced the old fellow 
that I was neither injured in 
body nor offended in spirit, the 
sun was shining from a clear 
sky, and the ribbed veils of 
cloud had melted into the 
infinite xther. I helped him 
to refasten the oil-tin (picked 
up, he explained, on the road, 
and worth two annas in 
Ahrora), together with various 
other excrescences which had 
broken loose in his fall. 
Ahrora was five straight miles 
to our front. Besides ourselves 
and a herd of antelope, petri- 
fied spectators of our mishap, 
there was no living creature in 
sight. Then I said to myself 
that so long as my road-fellow’s 
conversation was entertaining, 
we two would trudge together, 
but when he ceased to interest 
me I would lengthen my stride 
and leave him to his own com- 
pany. Little I dreamed that 
before our journey was ended 
the gulf ofthe inscrutable Hindu 
mind, deep and dim as the 
misty forest ravines below the 
tiger-haunted pass in the hills, 
that gulf into which we 
Westerns peer and sound in 
vain with foolish fathom-lines 
of impertinent conjecture, 
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would be illumined for me in 
one brief revealing hour by the 
flare of a human soul in agony, 

Frail, old, and also, it ap- 
peared, racked with asthma, 
he gasped out his replies to my 
questions eagerly, with frequent 
pauses to take breath, shaken, 
I supposed, in mind and body, 
by the shock of the fall. And 
my interest in him quickened 
when his speech slipped into a 
dialect familiar to me in the 
early years of my _ service, 
The tract where it was cur- 
rent lay far to the west, 
bordering on the Maratha 
country, crammed between an 
unfordable river and the steep 
sides of the Vindhyan plateau. 
It was on my lips to surprise 
him with the mention of certain 
villages, the naming of which, 
I guessed, would fall like 
chiming music on his ear,— 
Imliddl, Jhinfinni, Ron; but 
somewhere at the back of my 
brain—every magistrate and 
policeman knows the feeling— 
a warning signal sounded, and 
I held my tongue. My first 
impression had been correct. 
He was, he informed me, on a 
journey of religion, bound for 
the bathing-ghats of Amar- 
kantak, “the Navel of Hind,” 
where, shrunken to a rivulet, 
Nerbudda- Mother the holy 
trickles from the sacred hill. 
He would strike the northern 
bank at Ahrora and work up 
along it to the sources, wash- 
ing his body in the river thrice 
on every day of the march, 
as custom and the priestly 
rule prescribed. Then, when 
he had said so much, I praised 
his piety and stubborn resolu- 
tion, and waited to hear more. 
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Ten years of police work 
sharpen a man’s discernment 
of certain symptoms. It was 
pitifully obvious that this 
wreck of humanity was talk- 
ing wastefully to gain time, 
fending off inquiry on my 
part with an uncalled - for 
prodigality of words, that he 
was nervous and _ ill-at-ease 
during the intervals of silence. 
Such a man in the dock or 
witness-box will pour out his 
soul to the dregs, if given 
time. He swings like a 
pendulum between two fears. 
Has he not said too much? 
Then he must lead the hunt 
into blind issues and confuse 
the trail with more talking. 
But he dare not pause where 
he intended to, for, thinks he, 
here or there, the narrative 
will seem suspiciously incom- 
plete. In the end he falls to 
the truth in sheer weariness. 
The old man whom I had 
called “Baba” had some- 
thing to conceal, and when I 
looked at the wicker bottle- 
covers, frayed ragged with 
much rubbing at their sides, 
smooth as old ivory where 
they swung against his back 
and shoulders, I deduced there- 
from an inference. There is but 
one use for these bottles, the 
carriage of sacred waters ; they 
are bought and sealed for no 
other purpose, and never bought 
at second-hand. His dialect 
had provided a clue to a point 
hitherto not mentioned by him 
—namely, the region of his 
home, and thence to his present 
position on the map the journey 
by road, even for such a poor 
goer as he, was a matter of 
weeks only, But the bottles 
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bore mute witness to an entire 
Odyssey of travel antecedent to 
this latest and surely most pain- 
ful pilgrimage of all. Old men 
sometimes vanish down the 
long roads of India for other 
reasons than to bathe in lustral 
waters, and a policeman’s busi- 
ness is the business of all the 
world. And yet, I own, it 
was no professional prompting, 
but rather a lazy curiosity 
akin to cruelty, that held me 
silent by the Baba’s side. I 
had only to wait. There is a 
torture of silence more com- 
pelling than the pain of rods. 

“ Andata,” he continued 
(“giver of sustenance” is the 
meaning of this rare old-time 
title: no one had called me 
Andata since I had left my 
first district), “who would think, 
to look at me, that I had 
traversed the way of the Four 
Corners on foot, every kds of 
the weary round? Seven years 
have I been on the road, 
and now, to crown merit 
with merit, I go to bathe at 
Amarkantak the Centre. This 
achieved, I shall rest, and never 
wear shoes again. The sun 
grows hotter every day, and 
the nights are colder than 
when I was young.” 

Now, the pilgrimage of the 
Four Corners is certainly a 
prodigious journey, the shrines 
lying as far apart as any four 
points in India well can be. 
The first is the far- famed 


temple of Jagannath, on the 
shore of the Bay of Bengal. 
The second is at Rameshwaram, 
eight hundred miles down the 
coast, which is the take-off of 
Hanuman the monkey - god’s 
leap across*the strait into 
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Ceylon. Dwarka in Kathiawar, 
a round thousand miles from 
Rameshwaram, is the third; 
and thence the road leads to 
the glacial head-springs of the 
sacred Ganges in Garhwal, 
under the Himalayas. This is 
the shortest lap of the tour 
as reckoned from Dwarka, but 
yet a clear seven hundred miles. 
Two and a half thousand miles 
is the measure of the full circuit, 
and having accomplished it the 
pilgrim has still his journey 
home to face, bringing with 
him holy water from each of 
the four shrines. The message 
of the frayed basket-work was 
now plain. Nevertheless I had 
seen enough of pilgrims and 
their ways to know that in 
these days the whole round is 
never, in ordinary circum- 
stances, performed on _ foot, 
when for a third-elass railway 
fare a month of weary footwork 
can be shortened into a twenty- 
four hours’ ride. Station- 
masters are an indulgent race. 
To beg the price of a ticket is 
easy ; it is easier still for a frail 
and pious palmer to sit in the 
train without a ticket at all. 
If he rejects both alternatives, 
the public which pays police- 
men to protect it has a right 
to ask questions. Therefore, I 
said nothing and waited. 

The aching sunlit silence 
closed in upon us once more. 
For the bodily ear there was 
no sound but the old man’s 
laboured breathing, the faint 
creak of wicker on wicker, the 
thud of his staff and the shuffle 
of ragged foot-wear in the dust. 
But the mental atmosphere, 
which in some mysterious 
fashion was thickening round 
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us two at every step, throbbed 
loudly with a great unspoken 
“Why?” I held him, held 
him as surely as a fish is held 
on a gut line thin as thought 
but strong as drawn steel, 
The tramping seconds were 
wearing him down for me while 
I waited. And now a certain 
instinct of shame awoke in me, 
a presentiment that the curtain 
was about to rise on some 
tragedy of more than common 
pity and horror at which, an 
idle spectator, I had no right 
to be present. 

The hurried, gasping voice 
resumed. Where had I heard 
it long ago? And why was 
that warning signal, more in- 
sistent than at first, ringing 
from some buried cell of sub- 
conscious memory ? 

“ Andata, the men of the 
high snow-mountains are a 
god-fearing folk, stricter and 
more honourable than the 
people of the plains. In Garh- 
wal I dropped a bag of meal 
on the road, and a month 
later, on my way down, one 
who had found it returned it 
to me unopened. Oppressors 
of the poor are not found there, 
nor thieves, nor extortioners. 
Even the police are helpers of 
the unfortunate. The court- 
house and the jail stand 
empty r 

But I had heard enough. 
Clear as a lantern picture 
thrown on a dazzling sheet the 
scene of a long-forgotten trial 
leapt to my inward eye. The 
stifling Sessions-court crowded 
to the last inch of standing- 
room, the tired judge on the 
dais, and nodding in their chairs 
of honour at his side two 





























somnolent white-clad Brahman 
Assessors, title-holders of the 
District, called in to assist the 
judge to @ proper finding. A 
Brahman, too, was the accused 
whose life hung in the balance 
that day, and he was an old 
man with the affliction of 
asthma sore upon him. I was 
young and keen then, and my 
bitter disappointment at hear- 
ing an honest and apparently 
invincible case for the pro- 
secution crumble under cross- 
examination into hopeless ruin 
had been an amusing memory 
in the after years which had 
brought, if not the philosophic 
mind, at least disillusionment. 
“Not guilty” the Assessors 
had said, and bowing stiffly, 
cramped with long sitting, had 
stumbled from the Court to 
climb upon their elephants and 
depart. But they and the 
whole District knew the man 
to be a murderer, and my 
witnesses, of course, had been 
bribed and intimidated into 
giving the case away. Verily 
it is a hard thing in a Hindu 
province to bring a Brahman 
to the rope! 

“Ah,” said I, without turn- 
ing my head, and speaking 
smoothly that the shock of 
interruption might be no cruel- 
ler than need be, “you are 
Chintaman Rao, son of Wasdeo 
Brahman, sometime of Hardua, 
in the District of the Forty 
Forts. You were tried for the 
murder of your daughter and 
acquitted. Why did you kill 
her?” 

“Sahib,” he gasped, “I am 
that man, When you called 
from behind I knew your voice, 
and my feet stumbled for fear. 
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This was a double folly, since 
the law having once acquitted 
me cannot hang me now, and 
my life, as you see, is not so 
sweet that I should wish to 
prolongit. I killed my daugh- 
ter with my own hands, yet 
hear me, Sahib, to the end, 
and judge not until you have 
heard all. 

“T was left alone when she 
married, but in a little while 
she returned to my roof a child- 
less widow, and of such an un- 
dimmed beauty that even the 
shaven head and squalid gar- 
ments of widowhood could not 
serve to avert men’s glances 
when she went abroad. Where- 
for, mindful of the weakness of 
woman, my enemies also being 
watchful, I kept her in close 
surveillance. Heavy tasks and 
scanty fare were her portion, 
and ever I prayed that either 
she might quickly age and 
grow unlovely, or that death 
might overtake me before the 
flame of scandal should smirch 
the honour of my house. And 
yet I loved her, remembering 
the years when her chatter and 
pretty ways of childhood had 
been a world of delight to me, 
for she was my only child. 

“The Thakur of Ron had 
summoned me to a sacred re- 
citation at his village, which is 
a near neighbour to my own. 
He was a pious, liberal man, a 
cherisher of Brahmans, and on 
my return to Hardua my waist- 
band was heavy with silver and 
my heart at ease within me. 
Strangely silent and deserted 
seemed the village lanes that 
evening. It was the time of 
the lamplight meal, but the 
doorways were dark and empty, 
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and not a voice was raised to 
greet me. Only a hag of ill- 
repute, a paralytic who had 
never walked, called to me 
through the dusk from her 
threshold: ‘Oho! Father-in- 
law of a dhobi/! Pass on to 
the pipal-tree where the village 
awaits thy coming.’ When I 
heard this a dreadful thought 
made my head swim, and my 
feet reeled like a drunkard’s. 
In that moment all the evil 
jests that this age of sin has 
coined concerning widows 
swarmed to remembrance in 
my ears. The platform under 
the tree before the lambardar’s * 
house, where the old men 
smoke and play pachisi® in 
the evenings, was black with 
people, and as I staggered up 
the steps, more dead than 
alive, I saw the village elders 
seated in judgment and my 
daughter and the dhobi stand- 
ing in the midst. Then said 
Chait Singh the lambardar, 
my enemy: ‘He has confessed. 
But question thou thy daughter 
Pandit-ji, for we condemn no 
man unheard. Make thine 
honour white if thou art able.’ 
Sahib, I know not what frenzied 
speech I used to her, only I 
know that she answered not a 
word, and Chait Singh laughed 
softly. Mad with shame and 
fury, I caught up the heavy 
stone pachisi-table and struck 
her on the head, and at the 
second blow she fell at my 
feet, dead. Was not the stone 
produced in court? Your wit- 
nesses swore that they could 
not lift it with both hands, and 


though the most of their evi- 
dence was rotten, this was very 
near the truth. But anger and 
despair lent the strength of 
demons to an old man’s arms, 
that what was fated might 
come to pass. 

“Four days later one came 
by night to the window of the 
under-trial cell where I lay and 
told me that my daughter had 
been guiltless. Chait Singh, 
my enemy, had bribed the 
dhobli to brag a lying slander 
through the village, and the 
dhobi, sickening to his death 
of plague, had revealed all. 
Thenceforward I cared not 
whether I lived or died, and 
on the morrow I said to the 
warder, who chanced to be my 
caste-fellow: ‘Bring me to a 
magistrate that I may confess 
my crime and quickly die.’ 

“< Brother,’ he answered, 
‘knowest thou how they hang 
a Brahman in this place?’ 

“Nay, said I, ‘nor greatly 
care.’ 

“Then he said, ‘Sweepers 
fasten his arms behind him, 
and a sweeper fits a rope to 
his neck, and by sweepers’ un- 
clean hands he is pushed alive 
into the pit. Death is cer- 
tainly a little thing, but canst 
thou endure the pollution that 
sends a man an out-caste to 
the burning-ghat ?’ 

“ Sahib, the laws of the Eng- 
lish are senseless laws, blinder 
and more cruel than I was 
when I killed my daughter. 
The secular guilt of murder 
was on my head, and for this I 
was ready to pay the penalty 





1 A washerman of unclean caste. 


? Village headman. 


3 A kind of draughts. 
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in full. A life for a life, above 
all when slayer and slain are 
of equal caste, is right and 
fair. But there remained the 
defilement of murder for which 
no mere hanging can atone, 
though how should your laws, 
the laws of men without a 
caste, know aught of this? 
The council of my peers, the 
Brahmans, the Twice - born, 
would take this matter into 
their own judgment. Out- 
caste and accursed had I be- 
come from the moment when 
the flat stone fell upon my 
daughter’s head, yet in our law 
this injustice is not found that 
a man, whatever vileness have 
made his birthright forfeit, 
should be lost through all 
eternity. If he obey the 
verdict of the caste - coun- 
cil of five, the panchayat, he 
may win his soul again 
before his body dies. And I 
knew that so as I met a clean 
death my caste-fellows would 
cry quits between me and 
them, and I should perish as I 
had lived, a Brahman. But 
who are the English that they 
should lay eternal pollution on 
me in the very instant of death, 
adding the filthy touch of 
sweepers’ hands to the shame 
and pain of hanging? The 
warder spoke in season. I 
bade my friends mortgage my 
house and land and hire a cun- 
ning pleader with the money. 
It was he who bethought him 
of the weight of the pachisi- 
stone. ‘Is this a weapon for 


an old and feeble man to raise 
above his head?’ he pleaded. 
And the eyes of the judge were 
clouded with doubt from that 
moment onward. 
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‘*When I was set at liberty 
I called a panchayat of five 
honourable men to deal with 
me according to the ancient 
Brahmanical law, with which 
the English have no concern. 
There were no pleaders in that 
court, Sahib, no false witnesses 
to darken a clear issue with a 
fog of lies. The panches met 
at nightfall in the tamarind 
grove behind your District 
Court - house, and pronounced 
sentence before the moon had 
risen, And this was the sen- 
tence, that I should perform 
the round of the Four Corners 
on foot, begging my victuals 
by the way. ‘Thou wilt die 
before the end,’ they said, ‘but 
it is written that he who dies 
in the act of pilgrimage hath 
his salvation assured. Take 
thy staff, O Brahman, who art 
no Brahman, and begone.’ So 
I rose up and went, surely 
hoping that death would find 
me very soon, the season of hot 
winds being far advanced and 
my breathing a labour to me 
day and night. But at Jagan- 
nath-Puri I was still alive. 
Later, on the road south, the 
pilgrims died of cholera round 
every wayside well, but I, 
drinking water from those 
same wells, lived. The frost of 
the snow-mountains killed my 
two companions between the 
dusk and the dawn, yet spared 
me, @ Brahman of the plains, 
to whom snow was a strange 
and terrible thing. True is the 
saying of physicians, that the 
asthmatic man, though he draw 
each breath with pain, shall 
live to follow the friends of his 
youth to their burning. So 
the Four Corners were accom- 
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plished and I was a clean man 
again, but I could not rest or 
go home. The travail of pil- 
grimage, while I knew it not, 
had but served to deaden a 
keener torment that awoke as 
soon as the body had found 
ease, the memory, I mean, of a 
little girl-child playing in the 
house which had once been 
mine. Hemp, they told me, is 
good for a grief that cannot 
forget, and opium for a gnaw- 
ing sorrow. I smoked them 
both until I had nigh lost the 
semblance of a man, but my 
dreams were harder to bear 
than my waking heurs, and I 
threw the pipes away. Many 
pitied me, but none could heal. 
Then one whose counsel I 
valued bade me wash in the 
river at the Centre, and offer 
my holy waters at the altars of 
Amarkantak, — ‘for,’ said he, 
‘ Nerbudda-Mother hath in her 
an assuaging comfort more 
than all other rivers of Hind.’ 
Thither I go to-day, and now I 
have told all.” 

“One thing more,” I said. 
“Those five panches who con- 
demned thee to the round of 
the Four Corners—who were 
they?” 

Then he named them one by 
one, and among them (as I 
anticipated) were the two As- 
sessors who had said “ Not 
guilty” in the Court of the 
Sessions Judge. 

It was high noon by now, 
and as we topped the last rise 
in the road the fenced fields of 
Ahrora opened out below our 
feet like a chess-board, like the 
ruled stone table on which the 
old men play pachisi in the 
evenings, on a platform under 


a pipal-tree. Beyond Ahrora, 
Nerbudda - Mother the holy 
climbed to the dark forests of 
Amarkantak in shining zigzag 
reaches, flashing like a great 
trout stream under a splendid 
sky. The air was full of quiet 
music, the far-off clamour of 
wild geese on the islands ming- 
ling, mellowed by distance, 
with the faint chant of cranes 
soaring at an immense height 
overhead. And at the sight of 
the water the old man forgot 
my presence and broke into a 
hobbling run, so that I had 
some difficulty in pressing on 
him the acceptance of so much 
small coin as would carry him 
over the last stages of his pil- 
grimage. Down the steep 
slope into the crowded bazaar 
he went until the glint of his 
oil-tin was seen no more, and 
I turned aside towards my 
tents. 

The Ahrora police station- 
house stands high on a bluff 
overlooking the Nerbudda, and 
the duck fly up and down 
almost within gunshot of the 
building. On the morning 
after the old man and I had 
parted, the sub-inspector of 
police had laid out his regis- 
ters in the verandah for my 
inspection. He was a keen 
young Mohammedan from the 
Aligarh College, and a good 
man with a gun in his leisure 
hours. Seeing my eyes wan- 
der riverwards from his im- 
maculate pages, he remarked 
that the night had been frosty, 
and the wild fowl in conse- 
quence were more plentiful 
than usual. But I was not 
looking at the birds. A mile 
or so from the village, black 
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figures that showed no bigger 
than insects were clustering 
about some business at the 
extremity of a spit of sand, 
far out in the bed of the 
river. Presently they sepa- 
rated, and a column of smoke, 
light- blue against the back- 
ground of sandy shore, rose 
vertically into the windless 
air. It hung there like a 
tree, neither waxing nor dwin- 
dling, and its shape recalled 
to my mind the palm-leaf 
umbrellas which pilgrims buy 
at the shrine of Jagannath- 
Puri, in Bengal. Moved by 
a sudden curiosity, I inquired 
the cause of the conflagration. 

The sub-inspector, with a 
curl of the lip, explained that 
the pauper mendicant, my 
companion of the day before, 
had been found dead in the 
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morning by the keepers of the 
public seratz. They were burn- 
ing him out yonder on the 
sand-spit, and would scatter 
his ashes into the river they 
called sacred. ‘Small won- 
der,” he added, “if we few 
Moslems of this Province are 
tainted with Hindu supersti- 
tion, for in life they outnumber 
us a thousand to one, and we 
drink their ashes when they 
are dead.” The Government, 
he opined, should prohibit such 
pollution of the public water- 
supply. And he invited my 
attention to an éntry in his 
register which, he ventured to 
suggest, had escaped my notice, 
fer he was an efficient young 
officer, with little time to waste 
over watching the burning of 
a dead Hindu. 
GG. GC. T. 


A DAY ON OUR INDIAN FRONTIER. 


A rumble of thunder ever 
increasing, nearer and nearer, 
louder and louder. Shouts of 
“aiyo,”! “aiyo,” “aiyo,” from 
the Gurkhas immediately above 
and below me, the rattling of 
musketry, war-cries of the 
enemy, and then—what seemed 
to be an earthquake. Was it 
an earthquake that spilt the 
very mountain side upon us or 
was it hell let loose? Never 
had I experienced such an 
appalling uproar before, and 
never do I wish to hear the 
same again. 

It was a day in a corner of 
the North-East frontier of 
India — that theoretically  fas- 


cinating, but in reality rather 


repulsive, borderland, where 
Mishmis, Daphlas,  Miris, 
Abors and other strangely 
varied, and always filthy, 


types of humanity eke out 
@ savage existence in their 
primeval forests. I was in 
command of a small column of 
Gurkhas sent out to recon- 
noitre a doubtful village across 
the border, and this—this cat- 
aclysm was an incident on the 
way. The country was in- 
describably difficult—a jumble 
of precipitous mountains 
clothed in dense impenetrable 
jungle in which tracks were 
only cut as required, and in- 





1 “Look out,”—“ look out.” 
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variably ran straight up and 
down. A wit in Beluchistan 
is said to have remarked that 
the Great Architect of the 
Universe had selected it as His 
stone-heap. Of Abor-land it 
might reasonably be said that 
He made it the rubbish-heap, 
for here every conceivable kind 
of plant and tree, growing over 
and on top of one another, 
intermingle and are interlaced 
with an offensive determina- 
tion to oppose entry. And 
then there are the rocks and 
boulders, numerous as the sand 
on the sea-shore, always to be 
met where least expected, 
which, besides conspiring to 
trip, bruise and weary the 
over-laden soldier as he 
stumbles along the ravine bed, 
provide a cheap and often 
effective ammunition for the 
savage mountaineer. No maps 
of this corner of the Empire 
existed, as none but savages 
had seen it, and their evidence, 
which, owing to their lack of 
intelligence, was extracted with 
great difficulty, alone indicated 
the direction and existence of 
villages. Sodang was one of 
these more important hamlets, 
which seemed to offer advan- 
tages as a base for a turning 
movement in the general strat- 
egical plan of operations, and 
it was to reconnoitre and find 
a path to Sodang that we 
went west that day. 

Our camp was on _ the 
ridge of a mountain where 


alone anything the length 
of a man could lie level, 
and consisted of “bashas”! 
grouped together and encircled 
by the usual defensive peri- 
meter—i.e., abattis of trees 
felled outwards and interlaced 
with barbed wire. Our trans- 
port consisted of friendly Naga 
carriers, for no four - footed 
beast could have been brought 
over the precipitous, pathless 
ascents and descents by which 
we had come from Assam. 

On the morning in question 
my orderly called me at 4.30, 
vouchsafing the interesting in- 
formation that it had been 
raining. As it had done little 
else since we had entered this 
land of fever cum leeches and 
every other abomination, and 
as every leaf on the roof ef my 
“basha” had conspired during 
the night to drown me, the news 
was not exactly startling. 

A shake and a stretch. Ten 
minutes to wash, get into 
shorts, putties, and accoutre- 
ments; and then to the mess 
“basha” to eat some grilled 
goat and “chupatti” with 
brown sugar,’ while a servant 
filled my water-bottle with cold 
tea and put into my haversack 
@ luncheon of four Garibaldi 
biscuits and some chocolate. 
Breakfast over, with khud-stick 
in hand and Maud Allan ® over 
the shoulder, I joined the men, 
of whom a hundred were drawn 
up ready to move off on our 
adventures. As we moved out 





? A lean-to or hut made of branches and plantain leaves. 

? «* Chupatti” is a leather-like cake made when no bread is available. Brown 
sugar is a pleasant substitute when no butter or other luxuries are obtainable. — 

* The name given to a transparent waterproof, whose great advantage is 
extreme lightness. 
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of camp the quarter - guard 
sentry was beating five o’clock 
on the empty kerosin oil-tin 
which did duty for a gong, and 
dawn was breaking. The for- 
mation was, of course, single 
file, magazines charged, bay- 
onets fixed, and rifles slung on 
the right shoulder; bayonets 
upwards, butt of the rifle by 
the right knee. With the pos- 
sibility of the column being 
ambuscaded and rushed, it was 
always necessary to march in 
the jungle with fixed bayonets, 
and this method of carrying 
the rifle was found the most 
suitable as, while it offered 
least opportunity of entangle- 
ment with the undergrowth, it 
enabled the rifle to be rapidly 
brought into action. 

First moved the “ point ’”’— 
two of the battalion scouts; 
thirty yards behind came four 
more. Fifty yards and then a 
British officer, the advanced 
guard of fifteen men and two 
prisoners taken as guides to 
the column. Another hundred 
yards and then the main body 
with rope hammocks in which 
to carry casualties; and thirty 
Naga coolies to carry these and 
assist if necessary in jungle 
cutting. After two miles of 
fairly good going, where it had 
been possible from camp to 
scratch a track of sorts, our 
road troubles began. From 
then till noon we marched 
steadily, scrambling up and 
down precipitous “ khuds,” 
1500 feet straight up and 2000 
feet down, over a mile of rocks 
and boulders, and then up 2000 
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feet again only to dip down to 
our former level. Trying work, 
when a man has in parts to pull 
himself up when climbing and 
lower himself by hand when 
descending. But up till twelve 
—4.e., for seven hours—none of 
the usual signs of the enemy 
had been met with. True, we 
had heard the warning of the 
hornbill repeated suspiciously 
often, but no arrows had been 
fired into us out of the “ black,” 
and we had not been troubled 
with ambuscades. 

“Hullo! J , what's up in 
front?” I shouted, as I saw 
the men ahead halting. 

“Point reports the track 
obliterated, blocked, and the 
ground on either side ‘pan- 
gied’.”} 

“Better pass the Nagas up 
to help clear the way if you 
can’t work round; and look 
out for trouble!” 

It transpired that the enemy 
had adopted his frequent tactics 
of cutting down immense trees 
along the ridge we were now 
following, which was precipit- 
ous on either side, and these 
felled to fall towards us inter- 
mingled with the bamboo 
undergrowth to make an ex- 
traordinarily effective obstacle. 
This obstruction, however, 
proved to be of recent make 
and not very complete, so 
that with the loss of only an 
hour we were able to push 
our lightly equipped column 
through it and onwards. But 
it gave us warning of trouble 
ahead. 

Another half-hour’s slip cum 








‘ 1 “ Pangies” are sharp-pointed, poisoned stakes stuck in the ground to catch 
the unwary mover. 
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slide into a ravine and then up 
the almost perpendicular path 
the other side. But here it 
was so much better that prox- 
imity to a village was indicated, 
and after climbing slowly for 
half a mile I concluded we 
were so near that I remarked 
to my companion, “ What curs 
those fellows are not te put up 
a fight after all!” We had 
passed an old “joom,”! and 
opposition seemed now un- 
likely. 

Hardly were the words out 
of my mouth when the air was 
rent with the crackling of rifle 
fire, the more business - like 
“bang” of the cheap Tibet 
manufactured gun, the rumble 
of thunder above us, warning 
shouts from the men nearest 
me and, in fact, the diabolical 
din already described. 

Paralysed by the appalling 
and increasing noise of what 
seemed to be the hill-side 
coming down upon us, I did 
not for an instant grasp the 
situation—and then all was 
clear. We were up against a 
hidden stockade and the enemy 
was evincing his feelings to- 
wards the Maharani? by letting 
off at us all his engines of 
destruction, and particularly 
his “‘rock-shoots,” ® 

L—— and the two men 
nearest me were swept off the 
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path like flies, disappearing 
down the farther “khud.” 
Dodging to avoid a rock that 
whizzed past my head, I was 
knocked down by another that 
caught me above the knee, but 
mercifully with its energy spent 
from collision with a_ tree. 
Picking myself up I limped on, 
up and round the bend to where 
the firing was going on, the 
path being strewn with rifles 
and hats of those swept down 
the “khud”; and here every- 
thing was explained. 
Fringing the crest of the 
jungle-clad ascent up which 
this winding path had brought 
us, and not 10 yards distant, 
was a stockade some 12 feet 
high and 400 yards long. It 
was admirably sited and, owing 
to the dense jungle around and 
to the turn in the path, was 
invisible till the “point” had 
come right on to it. It con- 
sisted of a double row of sharp- 
pointed stakes about a foot 
thick, firmly implanted in the 
ground, the space between the 
rows being about two feet 
broad and filled with logs and 
tree-trunks. The flanks rested 
on impassable cliffs, which 
precluded the defence being 
turned. Concealed on _ the 
“khud” side below, and in 
front of its left flank, were 
a quantity of loaded “rock- 





1 Bamboo clumps indicating the whereabouts of an old clearing for cultivation. 
2«‘The Great Queen.” It was charming to find in the wilds of unexplored 
tribal country that the prestige of our beloved Queen Victoria was the only thing 


known about us. 
were made with the ‘‘ Maharani.” 
or Government. 


They called us the Maharani’s troops, and all their treaties 
In India it would have been with the Sirkar 


3 These consist of large boulders piled up on strong log hurdles which are built 
out from the hillside, the outer edge being supported by the thick rope creeper 
of the country. A slash with the “dao” and the hurdle falls, releasing into 
space these boulders which, tearing down with increasing velocity, sweep every- 


thing before them. 
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shoots”? which could be, and 
were, released by cutting in- 
side the stockade the creepers 
that held them in place. The 
stockade was loopholed freely, 
but the principle of the defence 
was to trust mostly to the 
“shoots” to clear the pre- 
cipitous path, to unaimed 
dropping fire of poisoned 
arrows over the top of the 
stockade and to the counter- 
stroke against an attack, 
demoralised by the effect of 
the falling stones. It was an 
excellent plan of defence, but 
the “best-laid schemes of mice 
and men gang aft agley,” and 
so, in this instance, our wily 
foe made two bad miscaloula- 
tions, — one regarding the 
power of the modern rifle, 
and the other regarding the 
staunchness of the Gurkha, to 
whom he had not been pre- 
viously introduced. The result 
of the first miscalculation led 
to the last of the enemy’s 
advanced scouts being just a 
fraction of a second too late in 
climbing back over the stock- 
ade. That fraction permitted 
the “point” to shoot him as 
he was half over, so that he 
lay on the top unable to drag 
up the notched tree-trunk—his 
ladder — which most fortun- 
ately gave us access to the 
work, 

As I doubled round the 
corner I found in front of me 
J—— and three of our men 
right up under the stockade en 
the few yards ef level ground 
at the top of the path, trying 
to fire into it, and arrows 
whistling about with unpleas- 
ant uency. Amongst 
shot the 


others they had 
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“chief gunner” in the act of 
releasing fresh “ rock-shoots,” 
which accounted for the rain 
of boulders ceasing. But this 
was no occasion to halt, for 
our position under the stockade 
was much too precarious, 80, 
after a minute to get our 
breath, we dashed at it and 
struggled over, Gurkha and 
Britisher competing to be in 
first. From the first shot to 
the capture of the stockade, 
which the defenders vacated 
as we stormed it, was only 
a matter of three or four 
minutes, but at the time it 
seemed considerably longer. 
Why we were not spitted like 
fowls as we slowly clambered 
over and tried to disentangle 
ourselves from the spikes of 
that stockade has always been 
a mystery to me; but as many 
of the defenders had tasted the 
Lee- Enfield bullet the re- 
mainder were not in the mind 
for cold steel, and a mereiful 
Providence allowed us to jump 
down inside unharmed, catch- 
ing sight as we did so of the 
enemy disappearing into the 
jungle. This had only been 
partially cleared for a few 
yards in rear, so the enemy, 
hidden again as usual, had the 
advantage of us who were 
completely out of breath. My 
first thought naturally was a 
possible counter-attack upon 
us five, which any gallant foe 
would have attempted, and 
which was according to the 
tactics of the particular tribe 
up against us. With an 
almost unclimbable wall be- 
hind, and beyond that the 
“khud,” we should have been 
awkwardly placed to with- 
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stand an attack. We accord- 
ingly passed some anxious 
minutes firing in the direction 
of the disappeared enemy till 
we had been reinforced by 
others from behind and the 
position was secured. Im- 
mediate pursuit was impossible. 
The jungle was too thick, the 
enemy had the legs of us in 
it and, as considerable time 
must elapse for the column to 
clamber up the path and over 
the stockade, we would not for 
some time have sufficient men 
with which to pursue into the 
unknown. Our first action, 
therefore, was to close up 
the column and ascertain 
casualties, which fortunately 
amounted to only two men 
severely wounded in addition 
to several temporarily inca- 
pacitated from rocks. This 
done, a party was detailed 
to hold the stockade, guard 
our wounded and the large 
quantity of weapons we had 
secured ; and with them was 
left the Indian Sub-Assistant 
Surgeon to render medical 
assistance. Many of these are 
most gallant men, but he 
unfortunately belonged to the 
educated non-fighting races of 
India, and was not a fire- 
eater! I sent for him to try 
and save the life of one of the 
enemy who appeared danger- 
ously wounded, but could get 
nothing out of him save “He 
is dead, sir,” uttered at a 
safe distance and without any 
attempt at examination of the 
patient, who was really very 
much alive. As our expert in 
the medical science was shiver- 
ing with funk we were obliged 
to administer first-aid our- 


selves, but I could not help 
wondering at a policy which 
permits of valuable lives being 
entrusted to such men. With 
the remainder of the party we 
then pushed on in pursuit, 
having the good fortune on 
the way to be able to inflict 
punishment on two of the 
enemy’s piquets seen retiring 
through some less dense jungle, 
and after a mile we came 
upon the village. Not the 
village we had gone out to 
seek, but another of which we 
had been told nothing and 
which was on the road to 
Sodang. It was, needless to 
say, deserted. The first act 
was to throw out piquets be- 
yond and around it; the next 
to search every house-to see 
that no old men, women or 
children had been left behind; 
the third to collect such fowls, 
eggs and goats as we could 
find (the men had had no 
meat-rations for two months); 
and the fourth to set fire to 
this hornet’s nest, a measure 
necessary for sanitary, if no 
other, reasons. 

The filth of these villages is 
only in keeping with the dirti- 
ness of the people, who are peri- 
odically attacked by smallpox 
and other diseases, whole com- 
munities being carried off. 
No system of drainage exists, 
sanitation being ‘left entirely 
to the village pig. Naturally, 
these beasts are often diseased, 
and yet the inhabitant of the 
country eats them (as well as 
rats and dogs), and invariably 
kills and presents them to his 
guests. I remember well be- 
ing placed, by reason of this 
custom, in-a most awkward 
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predicament. We were doing 
a friendly reconnaissance across 
the border and, knowing the 
pigs were diseased, refused to 
allow our coolies to accept any 
from the village near which 
we were halting. This refusal 
was taken in ill part by our 
well-meaning hosts, and we did 
not realise the position till the 
interpreter explained that to re- 
fuse to eat these gifts signified 
that our intentions were hostile, 
and it took hours of conversa- 
tion and coaxing to explain mat- 
ters. The killing of these ani- 
mals is quite the most horrible 
ceremony to watch, being a 
process of slow strangulation. 
It was now 2 P.M. Our 
orders were to return to camp 
that night and this could only 
be done by commencing the 
homeward journey at once. 
Orders were accordingly issued 
for the piquets to come in and 
the retirement to commence. 
The withdrawal was carried 
out without casualties on our 
side, but the enemy was less 
fortunate for he was severely 
handled in attempting te cut 
off one of our most distant 
piquets. The village was then 
set fire to by the rearmost 
parties as they passed through, 
and the column headed for 
home bruised but satisfied. 
Having reached the stockade, 
we found the detachment left 
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in charge had been able, aided 
by the Nagas, to destroy a 
large portion of it and the 
enemy must have been put to 
considerable labour to recon- 
struct it, as he did later. Labour 
indeed spent in vain, as on the 
next occasion we entered it 
from the undefended rear— 
but that is another story. Of 
the wounded men only two 
had to be carried, which en- 
abled us to move back at a 
fair pace. Darkness, however, 
overtook us at six o’clock and 
we experienced extreme diffi- 
culty in doing the next five 
hours into camp despite lanterns 
and electric torches, which ex- 
perience of these expeditions 
taught us always to carry. 
That welcome haven was 
reached about 11 p.m. Of the 
eighteen hours we had been 
away we had been continually 
on the move, save for an hour 
at the deserted village. It was 
a hard day, one of the hardest 
most of us had done because of 
the incessant climbing, but it 
was, after all, only an ordinary 
day in the life of many a 
frontier officer with the ex- 
ception that we had had the 
good fortune to have a “scrap,” 
and to teach the enemies of 
H.M. Government the old Scots 
motto, “Nemo me impune 
lacessit.” 


DOwWHILL. 
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‘‘ MILESTONES” IN ST. ANDREWS GOLF. 


WHEN I first began to go 
to St Andrews, in the early 
eighties, the player of all others 
with whom I used to have the 
best and most pleasant matches 
was Mr Leslie Balfour, as he 
then was. It was only later 
(not as a consequence, as was 
sometimes stated, of his win- 
ning the amateur champion- 
ship, but in consequenee of the 
death of Mr Whyte Melville, 
father of the novelist, and the 
accession of the family to 
Mount Melville) that he, with 
his father, assumed the addi- 
tion of Melville. He was gener- 
ally reputed, and I surely think 
with justice, the best amateur 
golfer in Scotland at that day. 
Incidentally he was also best 
at almost every other ball game 
which he cared to follow—and 
he followed most of them. 
And while it was with him 
that I had some of my best and 
most pleasant matches, it was 
from his father, Mr James Bal- 
four, that I had a good share 
of that very kindly reception 
which the St Andrews people 
gave me, a foreigner and a 
Sassenach. At that date the 
foreigner and the Sassenach 
was a more rare bird at St 
Andrews than he is now. 
The club was far more closely 
Scottish. I, though an Eng- 
lishman, who ought to know 
better, am very ready to bear 
witness that it was a more 
agreeable place of meeting 
(whether on that account or 
no) than now. 

I went to St Andrews young, 


full of all ambition, empty of 
all local tradition and of any 
respect for it. Occasionally I 
used to attempt—yet more 
occasionally with suecess—some 
new and hitherto undreamt 
line of approach to this or the 
other hole. I will ask the 
reader to pardon this egotism : 
he will see to what it serves as 
preface. The occasional suc- 
cess was to the local spirits the 
most shocking feature about 
those doings of “things that 
are not done.” Then I used to 
come in for the solemnest, 
although the kindliest sermons. 
The error of my ways was 
pointed out to me. Rather in 
sorrow than in anger it was 
indicated how starkly impos- 
sible it would have been to 
take that line “some years 
ago”; and one of the most 
frequent and most kindly of 
these mentors was Mr James 
Balfour. I do not know 
whether it was in direct 
sequence at all to these my 
divagations, but I believe that 
they did at all events add a 
further spur to his intention, 
that in 1887 Mr Balfour pub- 
lished a little booklet, extremely 
interesting to all true lovers of 
St Andrews, showing in detail 
the changes that had passed 
over the face of the links in 
a period of forty years. He 
draws the word picture of each 
hole on the course as it was 
forty years back from 1887. 
We are today arrived at a 
milestone in the world’s journey, 
not indeed forty years in ad- 
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vance of that date from which 
Mr Balfour cast his eye forty 
years backward, but we have 
travelled the major part of that 
span. It is certain also that 
the changes in the features of 
the links have been as many 
and considerable in the quarter 
century or so since Mr Balfour’s 
record as in the forty previous 
years. This season the famous 
links occupies more than its 
usual share of attention owing 
to the fact that it is the course 
on which, according to the 
established rota, the amateur 
championship—in some ways 
the most important and in- 
teresting of all the meetings 
of the golfing year— will be 
decided. Golfers then may be 
entertained to see both how the 
links of 1887 appeared in com- 
parison with the same links 
forty years before, and to that 
comparison, taken hole by hole, 
I will add my own mite, in the 
form of a comparison of the 
holes as Mr Balfour wrote of 
them, and as I knew them, in 
1887 with the same to-day. 
Whereby we shall survey at a 
glance three “milestones” in 
the story of this famous links 
—even as Mr Arnold Bennet 
has lately edified the town 
with the play of that name, 
wherein he has exhibited to us, 
in three successive acts, our 
grandfathers, our fathers, and 
ourselves, These “milestones ” 
on the links synchronise fairly 
enough with those of Mr Ben- 
net’s comedy of manners; 
though it is to be said that 
at the first two we should 
have but very few lady actors 
on the golfing stage. In that 
respect the final “ milestone ” 
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exhibits us the greatest change 
of all. 

By way of a little clearance 
of the ground, so to say, before 
coming to the detailed holes, 
I may note that the general 
character of the alteration 
that Mr Balfour saw between 
the links on which he played 
as he wrote and that en which 
he first remembered to have 
played was such that a “clear- 
ance” of the ground is the 
most inapt possible metaphor 
to suggest it. That whieh Mr 
Balfour had to do in order to 
reconstruct the course as he 
had known it was chiefly to 
replace acres of vanished 
whins. Similarly again, when 
I come to note the difference 
between the then of 1887 and 
the now of 1913, it is chiefly 
in yet further disappearance 
of the whin areas that I find 
it to consist. Also I find here 
and there, and even in many 
places, bunkers artificially made 
in order to take (inadequately) 
the place of those perished 
whins. Mr Balfour’s com- 
parison, on the other hand, 
is more apt to take note of 
the filling in of bunkers. 
Another point that he men- 
tions more than once is the 
levelling of this or the other 
putting-green, by the terracing 
up of its lower edges: and this 
is worth a moment’s closer 
notice, because we rate it 
among the fine educational 
features of St Andrews, and 
as helping much to give 
that course its almost unique 
interest, that it affords such 
a variety of approach shots, 
especially calling for the 


play of the “half-running” 
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approach, and this, just because 
of those plateau edges and 
slanting gradients that often 
face us just before we arrive 
actually on the putting-green. 
We, the moderns, and even 
one so nearly qualified to claim 
rank among the ancients as 
myself, have ever been dis- 
posed to regard these gradients 
and salient angles as specially 
dispensed by Providence at St 
Andrews for the golfer’s behoof. 
It appears, instead, that they 
are but the result of an arti- 
ficial levelling of the greens. 
There is disenchantment in 
this view thus forced upon us, 
but no doubt there is also 
hope: for if here, at St 
Andrews, the hand of a man 
has wrought to such rare 
effect, albeit with no clear 
cognisance, perchance, of the 
fine work that he was doing, 
then why not elsewhere also? 

But though this levelling 
up the greens resulted in the 
formation of these plateau 
edges which cause such vexa- 
tion of spirit—like all things 
else that have true educat- 
ive value,—they resulted also, 
according to Mr Balfour, in 
fulfilling that which was their 
first intention, they made the 
putting easier. And this is 
the refrain ever heard through 
every piece of his comparison 
—the course becomes con- 
tinually more easy by each 
whin that goes, each bunker 
filled, each green levelled. 
The truth probably is beyond 
dispute. It is, moreover, 
within the demonstration of 
the mathematics. The medal 
of the Royal and Ancient Club 
was won with a score of 111 


in 1846; with 84 in 1886, 
In 1912 it was won with 76. 
It is impossible to escape the 
certain conclusion that the 
course became by far less 
difficult of play during the 
period covered by Mr Balfour’s 
review, as again that its diffi- 
culties diminished yet further 
in the shorter space of my own 
comparison. 

As Mr Balfour himself 
writes :-— 

“Let us now consider the changes 
that have taken place on each of the 
holes individually, and we shall do 
so by following the medal round, 
taking the course out by the right. 

“1. The first hole used always to 
be on the green beside the road. Its 
hazards were the road across the 
Links, the burn, the bunker on one 
side of the putting-green, as well as 
the turnpike road on the other— 
making thus a limited green, with 
a narrow approach to it, flanked by 
severe hazards, 

“The first hole on the medal 
round now is quite different. It is 
placed just beyond the burn, on a 
flat, smooth, broad green to the right 
of the course. The only hazards in 
the hole are the road across the Links 
and the burn. There are none what- 
ever close to the hole.” 


The last paragraph may 
stand for a perfectly adequate 
description of the hole to-day. 
The former paragraph describes 
the hole as we have it when it 
is set for playing on the left 
going out. It may be remarked 
that though the hazards for the 
hole are so much fewer in num- 
ber in the latter than in the 
former setting — the “road 
across the links” is hardly 
to be considered — the burn 
itself is a far more critical 
little stream when the hole is 
placed only just over it, as in 
these latter days it always is 
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when the green is going its 
proper way—out by the right. 


“2. The tee for the second hole used 
to be, of course, near the road. 
There were then no separate teeing 
grounds, but the rule was to tee 
within eight club - lengths of the 
hole. The ground between the wall 
and the bunkers toward the corner 
of the dyke, which is now often pre- 
ferred as the shortest approach to 
the hole, was covered with thick 
whins and was then quite unplay- 
able. Consequently players were 
obliged to cross the course, and 
approach the hole by the right of 
the bunkers. The whins on the 
right made the course narrow in that 
direction, and the low ground to the 
right of the putting-green could not 
be played on on account of whins 
and rough grass, so that the hole was 
much more difficult both in playing 
and approaching than now. The 
putting - green, too, which was for- 
merly on a slope, has been made 
quite level. 

“At present the tee to this hole is 
on the right of the Links, while the 
whins having been driven back and 
the low ground to the right near the 
hole made quite playable, the hole 
can be played without any bunkers, 
or any hazards of any kind. Of 
course, if the player goes off the 
line, he has to encounter some haz- 
ards. The putting - green, as has 
been said, is now on a flat, and not 
a slope.” 


The hole in the old days in 
‘fact was the hole as we play 
it now when the course is set 
for going out by the left, ex- 
cept that the whins on the 
left have all vanished. But 
we have to observe that bunk- 
ers have been put in on the 
right to take the place of 
the whins which have been 
worn away. The hole is, I 
think, of just about the same 
difficulty now as in the latter 
days of Mr Balfour’s memoir 
—that is to say, considerably 
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more easy than as he first 
describes it. Incidentally we 
may note what he says about 
teeing within eight club-lengths 
of the hole. That is a measure 
which does not indicate a very 
extensive area as the standard 
of the putting - greens of the 
period, 


“3. There used to be a thick bank 
of whins all along the left of the 
course by the side of the present 
railway, and the whins and rough 
grass on the right made it necessary 
to play straight in the centre, where 
was the Principal’s Nose, with its 
little satellite of Tam’s Coo (now 
filled up). The smaller bunkers, too, 
short of these, presented together with 
them dangerous traps. There was 
very little room indeed to pass them 
on either side. The hole was always 
in the centre of the green, so that the 
bunker which crosses the Links be- 
side it had to be played over, else a 
considerable distance was lost by 
going to the right or left of it. 

“The tee is now on the right side 
of the green, and the ball from it 
is easily played to the right of the 
Principal’s Nose, while the hole being 
to the right of the putting-green, it 
is readily approached without cross- 
ing the bunker.” 


Nowadays, we may play the 
tee shot far away to the right, 
without (if we are lucky) get- 
ting into grave trouble, and 
really the approach is only 
made the more open by doing 
so. Some bunkers have been 
cut which catch the slightly 
sliced tee shot; but the wildly 
sliced shot escapes them. Some 
catchy new bunkers have also 
been cut on the right of the 
plateau near the hole; but it 
has always to be remembered 
that in 1887, the date of Mr 
Balfour’s writing, dense whins 
came up to these right-hand 
bunkers, both those that trap 
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the sliced tee shot and those 
nearer the green. All that 
right-hand country was un- 
playable. 


“4, Formerly the whins encroached 
so much on either side that it was 
necessary that the tee stroke should 
be played on or over the table in 
front of the tee, and then a very 
narrow course was left up to the 
hole, which was on a narrower put- 
ting-green than now, and it was 
usually placed nearer the bunkers, 

“The whins having now been 
driven back, the ball can be played 
to the right of the table. The course 
is clear for the second stroke, and the 
hole is placed to the right, far from 
the henkion* 


What has happened at this 
hole, since the above writing, 
is again that a great pushing 
back of the whins has taken 
place; but, by way of a little 
compensation, bunkers, as at 
the third hole, have been cut 
to catch the sliced tee shot, 
and also the approach shot, if 
that be sliced. I think that 
the cutting of these bunkers 
has perhaps made both this 
and the preceding hole a little 
harder than in 1887; but it 
has always to be noted, where 
bunkers have replaced whins, 
that the former are more 
“chancy”: a lucky ball lies 
well amongst them. The 
whins, if closely growing, are 
inexorable: they always exact 
the penalty. 


“5, This hole is more altered than 
any other on the Links, and sadly 
destroyed. The tee stroke used al- 
ways to be played to the right of the 
big bunker with the uncouth name, 
unless when now and then some huge 
driver ‘swiped over h—— at one im- 
mortal go.’ The second stroke was 
always to the left on to the Elysian 
Fields, where the grass was then 


short and smooth like a putting. 
green. The third had to navigate 
theintricate ‘Beardies,’ and the fourth 
was across a wide, staring, horrid 
bunker, beyond which was a beauti- 
ful putting-green. Altogether this 
used to be the finest golfing hole, 
certainly on the Links and probably 
in the world. There were beautiful 
lies when the play was correct, very 
difficult hazards, and a_ perfect 
putting-green. 

“Now the play is quite different. 
The Elysian Fields are avoided, and 
the hole is played on a lower level, 
where high whins formerly grew, 
which made play there impossible, 
There is hardly any hazard; there 
are no bunkers of any consideration, 
and the approach to the green is a 
blind stroke without any bunker be- 
tween. The hole is altogether much 
tamer, and less interesting, as well as 
easier. The young Laird of the Links 
would do the game an unspeakable 
benefit if he would plough up the lew 
course, or honeycomb it with bunkers, 
so as to compel players to return to 
the old line on the Elysian Fields.” 


This is a tremendous in- 
dictment, and a really heroic 
suggestion. It is not for a 
moment to be denied that it 
would make the hole far more 
dramatic, both in coming out 
and going home, if it were even 
now adopted; but we do not 
want the outgoing and incom- 
ing streams at St Andrews con- 
centrated more into one channel 
than they now are. Already 
our lives on that classic course 
are not worth the purchase 
value that they should be. 
We now follow that lower 
line, so disdained by Mr Bal- 
four, to the hole. Whins have 
been further worn away, even 
than in his time, and a sprink- 
ling of bunkers have replaced 
them. But the hole, even as 
it is, is a very fine one. Mr 
Balfour’s account perhaps does 
it less than justice. It was 
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hardly in his philosophy to look 
upon it as a feasible two-shot 
hole. What with the new 
ball, and a new spirit of dar- 
ing, fostered by less strict and 
painful necessity to keep to the 
narrowest line, the man who 
will endeavour with his second 
shot to steer between the bigger 
and the less of the two bunkers 
facing him on the hillside before 
the hole, or even to make a big 
carry of them, will find that 
this hole is still capable of 
arousing the great emotions ; 
but it will be something of a 
revelation to the modern golfer 
to read Mr Balfour’s descrip- 
tion of the four shots required 
for reaching the hole in the old 
days, which he continually re- 
veals himself regarding as so 
very good. 


“6, The sixth hole is also much 
altered, It used to be one of the 
most dangerous on the Links, but two 
or three large and important bunkers 
have been filled up to make a double 
course. This reduces the number of 
hazards materially, and the whins 
have so much disappeared that it is 
safe to go round the bunkers, playing 
well to the right, instead of being 
compelled to play over them. The 

utting-green, too, is greatly changed. 

ormerly it had no turf, but was 
merely earth, heather, and shells, from 
which it got its name of the heather 
hole, or the ‘ hole o’ shell,’ but it has 
now been turfed and, like the other 
greens, is carefully kept.” 


The description is as of a 
putting-green in some dreadful 
nightmare, Let us only hope, 
in mercy to those old golfers 
who had to play on it, that its 
horror as here described owes 
something to Mr Balfour’s zeal 
for the past. It is the par- 
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modern golfing man how easy 
life is made for him to-day— 
that attracts so greatly. The 
modern alteration in this hole 
that we have to note is as in 
the preceding—much, though 
not quite so much, wearing 
away of the whins on the right 
and a somewhat inadequate 
substitution of them by occa- 
sional bunkers. Be it noted 
that occasional bunkers are all 
that is possible in that mode, 
for if the heroic counsel ad- 
dressed to “the young Laird” 
had been followed and any 
extent of the course been 
ploughed, the winds would have 
scattered the sand ubiquitously 
and made it a Sahara. 


“7, The course here was a narrow 
one, so that the first stroke was neces- 
sarily played over — very often, un- 
fortunately, into—the bunker that 
crosses the green; but there was not 
much room to go on either side of it. 
The fgrman teh of the high hole, 
which was always placed near the 
Eden, was then surrounded with 
thick bent , leaving a very 
limited space near the hole. Besides, 
the ground was sandy and soft. The 
deterioration of this putting-green has 
been arrested by the growth of rank 
sea-grass on the banks of the Eden, 
which prevents the sand from being 
blown on to the Links. These bents 
were a serious hazard.” 


It is at this high hole that 
the most considerable differ- 
ence of all has been made, by 
the wearing away of the whins 
since the date of that writing. 
It is recorded of an eminent 
professor of St. Andrews Uni- 
versity that one day, in the 
early nineties, he was seen to 
come to thescene of his learned 
duties labouring under uncon- 


tiality, the moral purpose with trollable excitement. Sympa- 


which he writes—to show the 


thetic inquiries elicited that 
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this was occasioned by his hav- 
ing discovered “a newline to 
the high hole.” The new line 
is now that most familiar route 
to the right of the high hill: 
but up to that date the whins 
on the right had come in a 
solid battalion to the foot of 
that hill and half-way up it, 
so that the common route was 
to the left, on the low ground, 
with the tee shot ; which meant 
a most perilous, besides a longer, 
second shot over that high- 
cliffed bunker which we often 
visit now with a slightly pulled 
tee shot to the short- hole - 
coming-in. This hole has, 
therefore, become appreciably 
easier than at the time of Mr 
Balfour’s writing. 

“8, The short hole is not much 
changed, except that the putting- 
green is wider than it used to be.” 

In regard to that hole, there 
has been little change in the 
years that have passed since 
that brief comment was put on 
record, 

“9, or last hole going out, used to 
be principally heather, but a large 
portion of that heather was some 
years ago taken up and relaid with 
turf. The putting-green is now also 
much broader than formerly.” 

As to that hole, it is to be 
noted that there has been a 
considerable further wearing 
away of the heather in recent 
years. On the other hand, 
several bunkers have been in- 
troduced, one to catch a topped 
tee shot, another to trap one 
that is pulled, and there is also 
an insidious little bunker on 
the left near edge of the green 
which often grips an approach 
that is slightly pulled. 


And now that we have 
arrived at the half-way house 
we may note that at several 
of these out-going holes, as well 
as at many of the in-coming 
ones, new teeing-grounds have 
been made, farther back than 
any ever known to Mr Balfour, 
so that the whole course has 
been stretched out to meet, 
more or less, the needs of the 
indiarubber cored balls. 

Now let us follow Mr Balfour 
on his homeward way. 


“1. The principal difference on the 
first hole here is that the course was 
formerly narrower, and the heather 
has been replaced by turf. If a ball 
was at all drawn to the left, it used 
to be either lost in the whins or so 
embedded among them that it had to 
be played out at the sacrifice of at 
least one stroke, if not more; but 
now it often lies very tolerably even 
there, and can be played forward. 
Near the hole, too, the ground short 
of it and to the left was so covered 
with thick that if the ball got 
there it had an exceedingly bad Fie. 
Now the ball has a fair lie where it 
used to be so heavy.” 


The wearing away of whins 
and heather has now further 
proceeded there also, but again 
bunkers have been introduced. 
There are bunkers to catch a 
topped tee shot, and also one 
called “ Kruger,” signifying the 
date of its creation, which a 
sliced drive finds its way 
into. Whereby the hole is 
made slightly more difficult 
than when Mr Balfour wrote 
of it. 

“2. The short hole home is not 
much changed, except that the bents 
have disappeared, as already stated, 
while the putting- green is much 
harder and broader.” 


Neither have I much change 
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to record at this hole, but I 
will say, with confidence in 


winning general agreement for 
the comment, that the green is 
even now narrow enough to be 
the cause of infinite vexation 
of spirit and of many rent 
scoring cards. 


“3, In driving this hole there is 
now plenty of room to pass the bunker 
that crosses the green on either side 
of it. The rough ground at both 
ends of the putting-green has dis- 
appeared, and the putting-green itself 
has been turfed and is no longer 
shelly.” 


To this account there is 
nothing new to add, except 
that the whins are yet farther 
worn back. Mr Balfour’s state- 
ment of the case holds good 
now, a8 when it was first made. 


“4, The next hole used to be one 
of the most difficult on the Links, 
and more medals have been lost at it 
than at any other. It has a good 
many hazards yet, but two of the 
largest bunkers have been filled up 
to make a course to the left, as well 
as one to the right. In former times 
Allan Robertson used to play the 
first stroke often with the short 
spoon, short of all the bunkers, and 
the third from behind the hill with 
the short spoon also, on to the green. 
Now there is plenty of room to avoid 
the bunkers, both on the right and 
left: players can have a long stroke 
off the tee, while long drivers may be 
on the green in two, and some of the 
= unkers not played over at 
all. 


Thus Mr Balfour gives to 
this hole, in the olden days, 
that credit, which is now 


shared in telerable equality by 
the short hole coming in and 
by the seventeenth hole, of 
being the worst destroyer of 
medallists’ hopes on the course, 
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But since the date of his writ- 
ing there has been very ex- 
tensive wearing away of the 
whins on the right, to the far 
greater ease of both tee shot 
and second. If a man cannot 
get home in two, he can lie 
safely on that plateau ground 
to the right of the little pot 
bunker (little, but with a large 
“catchment area”) in the 
centre of the valley. All that 
upper plateau was a dense sea 
of whins even in 1887, and the 
whins came well up tothe right- 
hand edge of the green. The 
tee shot had also a far narrower 
space for safety to the right of 
the bunkers, and no one now 
regards this hole as inspiring 
any mighty terrors. 


“5. The long hole home, like the 
long hole out, has been entirely 
changed. The big yawning bunker 
in front of the tee, that was ready to 
catch a topped ball, and to hold it, is 
almost entirely avoided, while the 
‘ Beardies,’ where so many balls used 
to be kidnapped, and from which 
escape was not always made with the 
loss of only one stroke, are never 
looked at. 

“Now the play is on the lower 
ground to the left of the Elysian 
Fields, thus crossing the bunker 
diagonally. This line used to be 
absolutely impossible. There are now 
no hazards there, or only trifling 
ones. The hole itself is alwa 
placed on the right or left of the 

utting-green instead of the centre, 
just between two bunkers, the ap- 
proach to which used to be at the 
sacrifice of some distance te circum- 
vent the bunkers.” 


The play to this hole has 
again undergone drastic change 
since Mr Balfour’s writing, and 
in a manner which brings it 
back more into conformity with 
his earlier than his later ac- 
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count. The tee has been 
brought far back, and far out 
to the right, and the tee shot 
is very seldom played on to 
that lower course of which he 
speaks, but is aimed to go 
between the “ Beardies” and 
the wall on the right. A big 
drive may earry the ‘“‘Beardies.” 
From this big shot now it is 
possible to carry Hell bunker, 
and get a good lie, straight for 
the hole, but in 1887 if you had 
drawn a line from the right- 
hand edge of that “bunker 
with the uncouth name,” as 
Mr Balfour respectfully styles 
it, straight to the hole, all to 
the right of that line would 
have been a sea of whins where 
now is tolerably fair lying. 
Still, however, the normal mode 
of playing the second shot is to 
the left of Hell, whence is an 
easier approach than from the 
right, but still a parlous diffi- 
cult one, by reason of a steep 
cliff face to the plateau on 
which is the green. The steep 
face creates almost as great 
difficulty as that which the 
historian records as lost by the 
removal of the hole from its 
old perilous place between the 
two bunkers. 


“6. The whins on the left, where 
the first stroke was played, protruded 
far into the Links, and the ball was 
either caught in them or had to be 
played right in the centre. There 
was no possible play to the left of the 
table, and the second stroke had to go 
right over that table; if that est 
were at all short, the ground, which 
sloped down towards dangerous 
bunkers, drew the ball into them. 
Now the hole can be played to the 
left or right without much risk.” 


No previous account bears 


such eloquent testimony as this 
to the vanishing of the whins. 
To get inte a whin on the left, 
on the way te that hole now, 
would need a hereulean pull. 
The menace of the right-hand 
whins is very much less—they 
have gone back by fifty yards 
or more—since Mr Balfour 
knew the hole, and this is true 
of their menace for the second 
no less than for the tee shot. A 
very well placed bunker has 
been let into the face of the 
brae on the left side of the line 
of the appreach. It would 
have been in the absolute direct 
line of the old second shot 
“straight over the table.” 


“7. Formerly there was little 
room to pass the ‘ Principal's Nose’ 
on either side from the tee; and it, 
and ‘Tammy’s Coo’ beside it, were 
ugly hazards. The line of whins 
alongside the present railway was an 
additional difficulty if the right-hand 
course was adopted ; and if the left, 
the ground which is now clear was 
then impracticable from whins. The 
putting- green itsel., as has been 
mentioned before, has been levelled, 
so that the hole, instead of being on 
a slope, as formerly, is now on a flat 
table, and the low ground to the 
left of it is no longer covered with 
whins.” 


Except that a new tee has 
been made for this hole, farther 
back than the writer of the 
above can ever have seen it, his 
comparison gives a perfectly 
good description of the hole as 
we play it to-day. 


“8. Playing off from the hole at 
the dyke, the ground in front is now 
cleared of the dense clump of whins 
that used to be immediately in front 
of the tee. There has been no other 
alteration on this hole of great con- 
sequence, except that the grass, which 
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is sometimes long and heavy after 
much rain, is mowed with a scythe, 
and a large bank of rushes has been 
removed.” 


This account hardly does 
justice to all the terrors of this 
hole, Yet they have been 
somewhat mitigated in the 
years that have passed since 
it was written. For “scythe” 
we may now read “mowing 
machines.” At that date the 
rule was that if the errant ball 
went to the right, into that 
grimy cabbage-patch described 
with Arcadian euphony as 
“the station-master’s garden,” 
it had to be treated as “lost.” 
Now all that extramural 
region falls under the far 
lighter penalty enacted for 
“ball out of bounds.” More- 
over, the road on the right of 
the green has its side banked 
up, and is by no means the 
place of utter perdition that it 
was in Mr Balfour’s time. - 


“9. The principal difference on the 
last hole is in the putting - green. 
That has been quite changed by the 
formation of an artificial table-land, 
which forms a_ beautiful green. 
Formerly the hole was on broken 
ground in a hollow, with the ground 
sloping down on both sides.” 


With that, we may say that 
we, as well as Mr Balfour, have 
come to the end of the course, 
for there is no more to be said 
in addition to his account of 
this last hole, The playing of 
the course, in his excellent 
company, has taken far longer 
than I had supposed likely, 
and the space left for summing 
up the general comparison is 
all too short, 

Very evidently, although we 











have to attribute to Mr Balfour 
the agreeable character of a 
determined laudator temporis 
acti, the later course described 
by him was very much more 
hazardous, more narrow, and 
also a shrewder test of the 
putter’s skill, than the older. 
He speaks with admiration of 
the care bestowed on the 
course by the lavish expendi- 
ture of the labour of two men 
upon them, and of water sup- 
plied to the putting - green 
from wells beside each. “A 
separate teeing - ground,” he 
also writes, “has been pro- 
vided at each hole, which pre- 
serves the putting-greens from 
being broken by the tee- 
strokes.” If you will pause 
a moment and realise all that 
is implied by this brief and 
simple comment, you will ob- 
tain a much clearer vision of 
the altered condition of the 
greens than very many de- 
scriptive words could convey. 
He also speaks of the wooden 
boxes for the teeing sand as 
“a novelty and an additional 
refinement.” It is very evi- 
dent that we have travelled 
far, even since the latter days 
of Mr Balfour’s history, on the 
paths of golfing luxury. 

A eomparison of the scores, 
as recorded for the medals at 
the different ‘‘ milestones,” is 
instructive in this regard. 
Presumably Mr Balfour wrote 
this booklet, published in 1887, 
mainly in 1886. Forty years 
before, which is the extent of 
his retrospect, that is in 1846, 
we find that King William IV.’s 
medal was won by James Cal- 
vert, Esq., with the score of 
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111, Doubtless this was a 
high medal-winning score even 
then, and the previous year 
the same Mr James Calvert 
had won the same medal with 
a score of the exact, round 
hundred. But only twice be- 
fore this, so far as I can find— 
and it is singular that one of 
these occasions was as far back 
as 1834, when Robert Oliphant, 
Esq., younger, of Rossie, won 
with 97—was the medal taken 
with a score below the century. 
In 1855 Mr George Glennie 
achieved his epoch-making win 
with 88, but even as late as 
1860 we find the medal won, 
by William C. Thomson, Esq., 
Dundee, with as high a score 
as 104. 

After this there are no more 
three-figure wins on the record. 
In 1886 the winner was Samuel 
Mure Ferguson, Esq., with 84, 
which was an uncommonly low 
score at that date, and, gen- 
erally speaking, it may be said 
that any score under 90 gave a 
man a fair chance of winning 
the medal at that era. 

From milestone to milestone 
we may take it that there has 
been, roughly, a difference of 
ten strokes in the scores likely 
to make a medal-winner: that 
is to say, that 100 in 1846 was 
equivalent to 90 in 1886, and 
to 80 in 1913. And of course 
the competition has increased 
steadily in its severity, especi- 
ally in the numbers of the com- 
petitors. It is a graceless task 
to compare men past and 
present, but if we may put it 
that the likely medal-winners 
of each milestone had an equal 
genius for the game, we have 


certainly to admit that the 
number of likely winners has 
largely increased as each mile- 
stone has been reached. 

As regards any estimate of 
the course as described in Mr 
Balfour’s retrospect of forty 
years back I have no personal 
means for judging, and am 
very content to take his com- 
parisons on his word; but as 
regards the comparison between 
the course of his later descrip- 
tion and that of to-day I am 
able to use my own judgment, 
and its verdict has to be that 
when stretched to its longest, 
with the so-called championship 
tees in use, the present ceurse is 
of just about the same difficulty 
—the change of balls considered 
—as that of 1887. There was 
a date, however, intermediate, 
at which it became appreciably 
easier than at either the later 
or the earlier of these two dates, 
and that was soon after the 
introduction of the rubber-cored 
ball and before the cutting of 
the new bunkers and the setting 
back of the tees, which were 
measures ordained in order to 
meet the new conditions created 
by the wearing back of the 
whins and by the more lively 
balls. 

That the whins should have 
vanished as they have, that it 
should be possible to replace 
them only with scattered 
bunkers, among which, or 
even right outside which, the 
lucky knight-errant may lie 
perfectly, is immensely to be 
regretted. The course had far 
more interest when it was more 
narrow—even I can appreciate 
that, though I cannot follow Mr 
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Balfour’s retrospect very far. 
But the throwing back of the 
tees has re-established the 
interest of the excellent length 
of the holes, and I doubt not 
that we have really made a 
gain in the greater perfection 
of the putting-greens, and in the 
making of the plateau edges in 
course of their levelling to that 
degree of smoothness which Mr 
Balfour in his pious love of the 
past deplores. 

I should like to end this 
essay with yet one more quo- 
tation from Mr Balfour’s in- 
teresting little book, for it is 
the tale of a very gallant 
exploit. 


“Among the variety of incidents 
that have accompanied the play for 
the medal was one whieh occurred 
in 1860, when an extraordinary tem- 
pest raged. The wind from the 


north was howling, and the rain 
lashing. Just as ies were about 
to start a cry was heard that a vessel 
was being wrecked in the offing. 
The play for the medal was Pave 

ned. The lifeboat was launched ; 

ut there was great difficulty in 
getting it manned. Maitland Dougall 
(he was in the Royal Navy) who was 
about to play, when he heard of the 
difficulty, volunteered to go, and took 
the stroke oar. The men were res- 
cued, and the lifeboat came ashore 
in the afternoon. The play for the 
medal was begun after the arrival of 
the lifeboat. The wind was still 
furious. It was to Maitland Dougall’s 
credit that, though his arms were 
sore, and he was stiff and all wet, 
he gained the Club gold medal at 
112 strokes.” 


Surely that was the medal 
most worth winning of all 
trophies that have ever been re- 
corded in the royal and ancient 
history of the game. 

Horace G, HUTCHINSON. 
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LOST ON MOUNT RUNDLE, 


Any one who has ever had 
the good fortune to see the 
Canadian Rockies must have 
been impressed by the wonder- 
ful and varied scenery of Banff 
and its surroundings—“ Banff 
the Beautiful ”’ it is called, and 
well it deserves the name, It 
would be impossible to imagine 
@ more ideal situation for this 
little town; it is divided into 
two parts by the Bow River, 
the milky-green waters of 
which tear tempestuously along 
until, half a mile farther, they 
break into a series of magni- 
ficent falls before joining the 
Spray River at the foot of 
the Rundle Range. Mount 
Rundle, which takes its name 
from an Indian missionary, is 
about 9900 feet, and like the 
Sulphur Mountains whieh run 
parallel with it, is very dreary 
and forbidding in appearance ; 
a great contrast to snow- 
topped Cascade Mountain 
whieh towers above Banff, 
or the charming Vermilion 
Mountains across the river. 

For nearly a month Nancy 
and I, two English girls, had 
been revelling in the joys 
of Banff, spending our days 
climbing the various peaks in 
the neighbourhood that were 
within our powers. We had 
secured a tiny flat of the most 
primitive kind and felt very 
independent. Time being a 
matter of no consequence, we 
usually lunched on the moun- 
tains and returned for a good 
and highly appreciated dinner 
at an hotel near our abode, 


Ever since our arrival our 
hearts had been set on climb- 
ing Mount Rundle, but it was 
not safe to attempt it alone, 
and then, just as we had 
decided that this must be eur 
last week in Banff, we had 
the offer of a guide for the 
expedition. This was our land- 
lady, Miss Trout: she was the 
sister of a well-known guide 
employed farther on in the 
mountains, and as she had 
done a good deal of exploring 
and knew the mountains well, 
we thought ourselves very 
lucky to have the chance of 
going with her. 

It was arranged that we 
should start the next morning 
(Tuesday, July 2) at 4 am, 
so that with good luck we 
might get over the hardest 
part before the sun became 
too strong, 

Our alarm clock was set 
over night, and I seemed only 
just to have shut my eyes 
when I heard Nancy’s echeer- 
ful voice calling, “Time to get 
up!” It was quite dark and 
horribly cold, so that we felt 
tempted to put on all our 
warmest clothes; but experi- 
ence had taught us that we 
were more likely to suffer from 
heat later on, and we sum- 
moned up courage to put on 
our usual cool attire, short 
cloth skirts and thin cetton 
blouses. 

We had rather a hurried 
breakfast of Force and eggs, 
and then packed up a small 
luncheon restricted to one hard- 
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boiled egg each, some ham 
sandwiches, and a couple 
of scones. This and Nancy’s 
camera were the only things we 
had intended to take with us, 
but at the last moment Nancy 
was anxious to add a tiny 
flask of whisky’ in case we 
found the climb too trying. 
I thought it unnecessary, but 
gave in. 

It was about a quarter to 
five when we left our rooms, 
and we started off at a run 
to Miss Trout’s house, as it 
was bitterly cold. We found 
Miss Trout quite ready, with a 
linen knapsack containing her 
own lunch and a new camera, 
while a little fox-terrier, named 
Bibbles, accompanied her. Oh, 
how cold it was! We rubbed 
our fingers, stamped our feet, 
and went through Banff vil- 
lage at a great pace, over the 
bridge and along through the 
pines which led to the falls, 
below which we crossed another 
bridge over the Spray, and 
then turned into the woods at 
the foot of Rundle. As we 
now followed a blazed trail 
that led uphill, we gradu- 
ally grew warmer. Suddenly 
Bibbles barked furiously, and 
a little way ahead we saw the 
cause of this excitement. An 
enormous porcupine stood right 
in our path. It was consider- 
ably larger than Bibbles him- 
self, was extremely dignified, 
and had evidently no intention 
of hastening out of our way, 
but just puffed out its quills 
and slowly climbed up the 
nearest tree. We were glad 
to get by, for Bibbles showed 
& strong desire to attack the 
creature. 
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After we had walked for a 
couple of miles Miss Trout be- 
gan to fear she had missed the 
Rundle trail which branches off 
from the one we were following. 
Before long we came to a divi- 
sion in the trees just between 
two of the peaks. Such a 
division is called a “fire line,” 
the trees being cut down in a 
line crossing the mountain in 
order to prevent the spread of 
forest fires. Our route was 
either to follow this line on the 
side of the mountain, or to 
climb down a steep ravine and 
up the next peak. By this 
time Miss Trout had come to 
the conclusion that we had 
completely missed the real 
trail, so we decided to climb 
up the mountain just where 
we were, as it looked fairly ac- 
cessible. A little way up we 
found a tiny stream. Miss 
Trout drank some of the nice 
clear water, but we thought it 
better to climb as far as 
possible without drinking, ex- 
pecting to find a stream or, at 
any rate, some snow farther up. 

Then our real work began. 
It was not difficult climbing, 
but steep enough to necessitate 
frequent rests. The ground 
was strewn with pine needles, 
and was consequently very 
slippery. We had to catch at 
tufts of grass or rocks to help 
ourselves up. Had we found a 
trail we should probably have 
avoided this steepness by tack- 
ing to and fro in the worst 
parts. We soon became fear- 


fully hot, and were only too 
thankful that we had no extra 
wraps to carry. Matters did 
not improve as we went on. 
After a while the trees got 
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closer and closer, and we had 
to fight our way through small 
trees as best we could, the 
ground being as slippery as 
ever and our shoes gradually 
becoming more so. After a 
good pull up we came to an 
open space where we had a 
splendid view of the surround- 
ing mountains, Facing us, we 
had the Sulphur Range on our 
right and the Goat Range on 
the left, while rising behind 
them, twenty miles to the 
south, was the beautiful cone- 
shaped peak Mount Assiniboine, 
sometimes called the Matter- 
horn of the Rockies. At that 
moment I felt sorry to have 
left my camera at home, for 
this is the only place in the 
neighbourhood from which that 
mountain can be seen. All this 
time we were in great doubt as 
to whether we were climbing 
the peak on which we had set 
our hearts, and there was no- 
thing to give us any clue. We 
trusted, however, to Miss 
Trout’s assurances, and plod- 
ded on. 

When we came to the end of 
the trees a ridge of huge boul- 
ders lay before us, and, on 
mastering these, we saw a 
large expanse of loose shale. 
It was difficult to tell how far 
we were from the top, for we 
could see no end to the shale, 
Climbing it was dangerous 
work, and we had to keep well 
apart, never getting behind 
each other for fear of sending 
down big pieces of shale. Each 
piece, too, had to be carefully 
tested before trusting one’s 
weight on it, as many of them 
moved with the slightest touch, 
and might have given one of 


the party a broken ankle, which 
would have been a frightful 
catastrophe on such a spot, 
Our progress was very slow, 
We were very doubtful about 
going on, but each one stuck to 
it so as not to be the means of 
turning back the others,  al- 
though, I think, by this time 
we all wished ourselves well 
out of it. Soon it became evi- 
dent that we were on the second 
peak, which is about 9600 feet, 
that is, a couple of hundred 
feet lower than the one we had 
aimed at. It was a great 
disappointment. 

At this point I felt I could 
go no farther without becoming 
a nuisance to the ether two, 
and so with difficulty I per- 
suaded them to continue with- 
out me. They agreed to go on 
and see if the top could be 
reached easily, and if so, they 
would signal for me to follow. 
I hated being left behind. We 
were on such a steep part that 
there was hardly any footing, 
and I could scarcely keep my- 
self from slipping down; the 
sun was blazing, and, of course, 
shade was out of the question. 
I was feeling very done up, 
and that seemed: one of the 
worst and most miserable half 
hours of the whole day. 

The others hurried on, Miss 
Trout leading the way. The 
shale soon came to an end and 
before them were ridges of rock. 
Here they deposited the lunch, 
as both hands were needed for 
safety in climbing. The ridges 
were very narrow and most 
dangerous, they could only 
move with the greatest caution, 
and the side of the mountain 
fell away so precipitously that 
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there were very few places safe 
enough to stand upright on. 
Finally they had to get astride 
the ridge and drag themselves 
along. Miss Trout was within 
a very short distance of the 
top when Nancy caught her up 
and said she thought it too 
dangerous and meant to turn 
back. Miss Trout was only 
too willing to do the same, and 
so, after a time, I had the satis- 
faction of hearing their voices 
near me again. 

We were not in a sufficiently 
comfortable spot to lunch, so 
made our way down the shale 
in an awkward manner, often 
being forced to sit down and 
slide. Just before we reached 
the tree-line, we found on the 
side of the mountain a large 
overhanging rock which shel- 
tered us from the sun, and 
here, about 11 A.M., we settled 
down for a rest and lunch. 
How we longed for water! par- 
ticularly Nancy and I, as we 
had refused to drink earlier in 
the morning, and since then 
had found no other stream. 
There was no hope of getting 
water until we were at least 
three-parts down again. Miss 
Trout had brought a couple of 
oranges, and these were very 
acceptable. We were very 
hungry, too, and soon nothing 
was left of the lunch except one 
scone, As it seemed a pity to 
waste food that had been car- 
ried so far, we made Nancy eat 
it. We should have been glad 
of that scone later. 

We rested some time and 
then prepared to start for home. 
We were overlooking a big 
ravine which Miss Trout was 
anxious to descend, in order to 
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avoid one of the worst pieces 
of rock. She went on ahead 
and we followed. Unfortun- 
ately, we found it was quite 
impossible to reach our original 
track at the place we had ‘in- 
tended, and had we been wise 
we should have turned back at 
this point, but we tried on a 
little farther instead, always 
feeling sure that just ahead we 
saw a way of getting to our 
former path. We went along 
very cautiously, for the ground 
was terribly slippery and it 
was difficult to get any foot- 
hold. Miss Trout was far 
ahead, and although she waited 
now and then to see that we 
were following, we did not get 
close enough to her to suggest 
the wisdom of turning back. 
At first we had been only a 
few feet down the side, but by 
now the few feet of mountain 
above us on the left were 
growing into hundreds of 
feet of upright, unclimbable 
rock, while we were walking 
on slanting ground, dropping 
down thousands of feet on 
the right. 

As we went on, the moun- 
tain on our left rose gradually 
higher and higher, but never 
gave the least chance of climb- 
ing upwards. We kept close 
to it, and soon the trees on the 
other side became very thick, 
almost shutting out the side of 
the ravine. It always looked 
as if there must be some way 
out just ahead, but, in our 
hearts, we were each longing 
to turn back, dnly it would 
have meant such a long climb 
and so many hours before get- 
ting home that we said nothing 
about it. Then, on our right, 
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a@ rock rose up,—at first not 
very high, but soon becoming 
as high a wall as the one on 
our left, so that we gradually 
found ourselves in a narrow pas- 
sage not more than twelve feet 
wide, filled with loose shale and 
small boulders, the trees hav- 
ing gradually come to an end. 
Walking was now only possible 
in a few places, and when we 
came into this passage we 
caught sight of Miss Trout 
about fifty feet in front, sitting 
down and letting herself slide. 
“TI only hope this is the end of 
it,” said Nancy ; “we have to 
follow, I suppose.” It had all 
been such slow, hard work, and 
the time had seemed so long, 
that we were really under the 
delusion that we were fairly 
near the bottom of the moun- 
tain. Alas, how little we 
knew! To the great detriment 
of our clothing we started this 
sliding process, getting very 
torn and scratched with the 
sharp pieces of shale. 

After a time Miss Trout’s 
voice came up to us. “ Wait 
. & few minutes and let me get 
down; you are sending big 
stones on me. Whatever you 
do, come one at time.” We 
therefore lodged ourselves as 
best we could, just where we 
were, and heard continual 
rushes of stones making a 
tremendous echo as she moved 
along, but we could see nothing, 
as the path turned a corner 
just in front of us. Another 
long wait and then we heard, 
“ All right, one of you can come 
now. Come very slowly and 
hang on as much as possible to 
the rock at the side.” Offstart- 
ed Nancy, and again I heard 
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the rush of stones sounding 
so tremendous in the distance, 
and in between each rush little 
pauses. When Nancy reached 
the bottom, she did not call up 
to me at once. There seemed 
to be a discussion going on 
between her and Miss Trout. 
After a few minutes directions 
were shouted up to me, “Do 
come very slowly, don’t let go 
of the rock, Keep to the right- 
hand rock all the way.” By 
the manner in which these and 
other directions were shouted 
at me, I knew that they had 
had a pretty hard time, and 
I soon discovered why. The 
shale was bad enough, but 
every dozen yards or so I came 
te very smooth, shiny rock 
with a surface like glass, evi- 
dently polished by running 
water some time back. Down 
these pieces of rock one went 
at a lightning pace, with no 
means of stopping until one 
came to shale again. It was 
almost impossible to keep hold 
ef the rock when going at such 
a speed. When I came to the 
shale I took a rest-each time 
so as to gain breath for the 
next rush, and while I was 
resting I could hear Nancy and 
Miss Trout asking each other 
how I was ever going to get 
down the next piece unhurt. 
This was not intended for my 
ears, but sound carried well in 
that narrow passage. Ofcourse 
I knew that something rather 
bad was coming. Still, as they 
could certainly not climb up to 
me, there was nothing for it 
but togodowntothem. After 
several long slides I came in 
sight of them, and Nancy called 
out in an agitated voice, “Do 
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take care now!” I saw them 
standing, one on each side, at 
the bottom, to catch me, and 
I got as much grip as possible. 
The next moment I felt as 
though my right arm was 
being wrenched out. I had no 
control of myself, and was only 
conscious of being horribly 
banged and bumped about at 
the bottom of an enormous 
piece of this shiny rock. “ Are 
you all right?” I heard. 
“Thank goodness, you are 
down.” There was only a 
short stretch of shale now be- 
tween us, but I had been so 
shaken that I had to have a 
few minutes’ rest before going 
the last bit. How we all re- 
joiced at being together again ! 
It appears that Miss Trout, 
experienced as she was in 
mountain climbing, had been 
unable to keep control of her- 
self on that last bad piece of 
rock, and so, although Nancy 
had had better luck, they were 
both much worried until I was 
safely over it. One thing was 
quite certain, we could never 
go back the way we had come. 
It was impossible to climb up 
either the loose shale or the 
slippery rock. The crevasse 
turned a sharp corner now and 
looked more possible, so that 
we felt hopeful of getting on. 
Just where we were stand- 
ing there was a pool of very 
stagnant water which Bibbles 
was enjoying immensely. It 
was about half-past two, and 
we had been struggling in the 
hot sun the whole day without 
water, so we simply could not 
resist it now and filled our 
drinking - eups. We were 


‘afraid to drink much, but. got 
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a little relief from our thirst 
before starting on again. 

Now the crevasse became 
narrower and its sides ab- 
solutely perpendicular. We 
were evidently in an old water- 
way, for there was nothing 
but very highly polished rock 
which took sudden dips every 
few yards. At the bottom of 
each dip there was usually a 
small pool of water which had 
apparently been left since the 
spring. At first these dips were 
fairly easy, not being quite 
sheer, but they soon increased 
to six or eight feet at a time. 
By now we knew we were in a 
very bad way, but there was 
no hope of going back. We 
managed several of these dips 
by going one at a time and 
helping each other. The dog 
was a great nuisance. He had 
worried Miss Trout very much 
by getting in her way coming 
down the shale, but now on 
these big rocks he completely 
lost courage, and each time we 
had to lift him down. 

We were getting on rather 
well when we came to a large 
flat boulder lodged on some 
smaller stones and between the 
sides of the crevasse, thus 
making a roof to a tiny cave 
beneath. We had to get over 
and then under this rock, a 
very difficult proceeding, as it 
hung over so far; but unless 
we could manage to do that, 
we should have had a clear 
drop of about twelve feet to 
the next level place. There 
seemed to be nothing we could 
in any way get a grip of. 
Miss Trout went first, Nanoy 
and I each holding her by one 
arm until she managed to find 
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a footing in the little cave, and 
then she remained there to 
help us. I came next, and as 
I had Naney at the top to 
cling to, Miss Trout below was 
able to pull me into the cave. 
After a few minutes’ rest I left 
the cave so as to make room 
for Nancy, and let myself slide 
the remaining six or seven feet 
into the basin of water below. 
It was a fairly deep pool, and 
I got beautifully wet, but 
scrambled out as quickly as 
possible to the farther side 
of it. Then Nancy started 
cautiously down. It was very 
hard for her, because she had 
no one above to cling to and 
could only try to hold the 
smooth stone. Miss Trout was 
in the cave, but could do no 
more than hold Nancy’s feet as 
she came down. Then sud- 
denly, to my horror, I saw her 
lose her balance and come down 
head foremost. She must have 
been killed if Miss Trout had 
not kept a firm grip of one 
ankle, thus having Nancy’s 
entire weight for one brief 
moment. I sprang forward 
through the basin of water to 
catch her head, and with this 
help she managed to right 
herself and come down unhurt 
on her feet into the water. It 
had been a very bad moment, 
and we thought ourselves lucky 
to have escaped with nothing 
worse than a soaking. There 
was one more big dip just 
ahead and then we turned a 
sharp corner. Miss Trout, who 
was in front, called out, ‘We 
cannot get any farther.” 
‘** Nonsense,” we both answered 
at once, “we must.” “Well, 


come and see for yourselves,” 
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was the despairing answer. 
Lying flat on our faces, we 
slowly crept the next few steps 
and saw before us a drop of 
several hundred feet! We 
felt stunned by the hopeless- 
ness of it for a few minutes, 
and began to discuss the idea 
of making a rope with some of 
our clothes. It did not take 
us long to realise that they 
were utterly inadequate for a 
rope of such length. We were 
like rats caught in a trap, 
though we could not yet give 
up trying to escape. We 
climbed back a few feet, and 
Miss Trout made a_ wild 
attempt to clamber up one 
side of the crevasse, but, need- 
less to say, found it absolutely 
impossible. Poor thing, she was 
horribly worried, and blamed 
herself for having brought us 
there. We did our best to 
console her, but without much 
success. We tried to get back 
a little farther, and after many 
efforts all three got up into 
the little cave again. The 
overhanging rock now blocked 
our retreat, but we were de- 
termined to try every way 
before giving up hope. We 
attempted to get back over 
this rock again, and after a 
good half hour managed to 
get Miss Trout up. This had 
only been done by the com- 
bined efforts of all three, and 
with a good deal of risk, and 
we saw that although we might 
get a second one up, it would 
be out of the question for the 
last one without aid from 
below. 

That was the end of our 
struggles,—at least, of Nancy’s 
and mine. There we were, 
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Nancy and I, in the tiny cave, 
Miss Trout above us on the 
overhanging rock which formed 
our roof. It was serious 
enough. We could do nothing 
to help ourselves, so made up 
our minds to endure a long 
wait, hoping that our absence 
would be discovered and search 
made for us. 

At first we had not been 
able to realise that there was 
no escape for us. One often 
reads of such things, but never 
imagines that they ean possibly 
happen to oneself. Nancy, 
who is usually the picture of 
health, was looking deadly 
white, and I have no doubt I 
was in the same state. Of 
course we were all very ex- 
hausted as well as worried. 
“Oh, isn’t it awful!” Nanoy 
said once, but I think that was 
the only time that either of us 
expressed our feelings, our one 
idea being to keep as cool and 
cheerful as possible. Poor Miss 
Trout was very much upset 
and spent much time blaming 
herself for our predicament. 

The chief thing that worried 
us was that, as we were in 
rooms by ourselves in Banff, 
no one would miss us when we 
did not get home: that night. 
Miss Trout, too, kept house for 
herself, and although she had 
a@ boarder, the latter was a 
new-comer and we had not 
much confidence in her. Our 
only acquaintance in Banff, a 
Mr Martin, was away on a 
camping trip, and it was rather 
dismal to feel that otherwise 
our nearest friends were in 
England. 

After a time we heard Miss 
Trout’s voice above. “I am 
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going to try again. I shall 
pile up all the big stones I can 
find, and try to make steps with 
them.” She asked whether, in 
the event of her succeeding, we 
should mind being left, as she 
might be able to go and get 
help for us, We managed to 
pass Bibbles up to her through 
a small hole between the stones 
at the top of the cave, and he 
was some sort of companion to 
her. Close to where she was 
standing was a little pool of 
very unpleasant water, with a 
thick layer of dead mosquitoes 
and flies upon it. Before go- 
ing she gave us each some of 
this water to drink. She also 
filled our drinking-cup and the 
small tin in which we had car- 
ried our luncheon. We insisted 
on her having a little of the 
precious whisky, and took some 
ourselves; only a couple of 
tablespoonfuls were left, and 
we had to be very careful of 
it. The water was so unwhole- 
some that we were afraid to 
take much, but having no food 
it was our salvation. When 
we were supplied, Miss Trout 
started off, and in the distance 
we heard the piling up of 


stones. Then, after a long 
pause, a series of horrible 
crashes, the echo of which 


went on for several minutes. 
It was dreadful to listen to, 
and each time we were ter- 
rified lest she should be badly 
hurt. She was too far off for 
our voices to reach her, so all 
we could do was to keep quiet 
and hope for the best. We 
had about an hour of this sus- 
pense and then heard her re- 
turning. We knew by that 


that she had failed, but it was 
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a great relief to have her back 
with us. We could not see 
her, but knew by the sound of 
her voice that she was horribly 
exhausted, and she told us that 
her hands had been badly torn 
by the stones. Again we 
passed her up some of the 
precious whisky, and then a 
sad accident happened. The 
stopper of the flask rolled down 
the rock into the basin of water 
below us, and we could not get 
it again. We did our best to 
stop up the flask with a small 
pebble and the end of a hand- 
kerchief, knowing it would be 
no good at all if it lost its 


strength. 
Our little cave was anything 
but comfortable. Perhaps 


“eave” is hardly the right 
word for it. It was only a 
small triangular ledge of rock, 
closed in at the top by a big 
stone, and with barely room 
for us both to wedge ourselves 
in, while to stand or even to 
stretch out our legs was impos- 
sible, for it was not more than 
four feet high and very narrow, 
except on the extreme edge, 
which sloped down, and was 
most unsafe. We had both 
been thoroughly soaked, so 
much so that our clothes made 
a pool of water on our little 
ledge, and there was absolutely 
no way of getting dry. Each 
time, too, that water had been 
passed down to us through the 
stones at the back of the cave 
we had been unable to avoid 
spilling some of it —in fact, 
almost as much as we received. 
Thus all this time the pool of 
water on the ledge was in- 
creasing, and we were getting 
more hopelessly chilled. I tore 
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out the lining of my skirt to 
mop up the water, but it 
proved of little use. We even 
scraped the moss from the side 
of the rock for the same pur- 
pose. We suffered very much 
from cramp, and could only 
get relief by changing places 
with each other every now and 
then. 

After a short sleep Miss 
Trout announced her intention 
of carrying up some stones to 
make another ladder, so that 
she might get out in the early 
morning. It was too late to 
think of getting down from the 
mountain that night, even if 
she were able to escape. We 
all knew now that there was 
no hope of release until the 
next day, so we prepared to 
spend the night where we 
were. It was almost dark when 
she came back, and after talk- 
ing some time we began tosing, 
both for the sake of passing 
the time and in the hope that 
our voices might be heard if a 
search-party came that way. 
What a consolation it would 
have been to us if we could 
have been sure that we should 
be missed that night! We 
sang every song we could 
think of, nothing pathetic be- 
ing allowed, for we meant to 
keep up our spirits. When our 
voices really gave out, Miss 
Trout moved off to a sheltering 
rock with Bibbles to get some 
sleep. We were fortunate in 
being two together, we pro- 
tected each other to a certain 
extent. On the other hand, 
our ledge was very slanting, 
and we dared not let ourselves 
fall asleep. We took it in 
turns to sit on the outside, 
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though, I am afraid, during 
the latter part of the night 
Nancy had more than her 
share of being on the outside. 

The night went by far more 
quickly than I expected. We 
had already noticed since we 
first came to Banff that it 
was quite ten o'clock before 
it got dark, and it began to 
be light again before 4 A.M. 

In the very middle of the 
night we heard a movement 
and could dimly see something 
moving. I gripped Nancy’s 
arm. ‘‘ Whatever’sthat?” As 
I spoke, the thing tore by us 
just at our feet, evidently terri- 
fied by our voices. I gave a 
huge yell, It was one thing 
to be lost on a mountain but 
quite another to be visited in 
the dead of night by strange 
animals—even by a marmot— 
as we afterwards knew this to 
have been. 

As it was getting light, we 
heard Miss Trout moving about 
above, and called out to her to 
provide us with a little break- 
fast, which, of course, consisted 
of some of the dirty water, and 
again our hole was saturated. 
We thought it wise now to 
begin calling for help. This 
had to be kept up continuously, 
so that any searchers passing 
near might hear. It was quite 
impossible to attract attention 
any other way, so we took 
turns to call, now and again 
all joining in together. Miss 
Trout soon left this to us and 
went away to try and climb 
her stones again, while we once 
more listened to the crashes, 
feeling just as terrified as be- 
fore. We were growing rather 


hopeless about being found, and 
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I suddenly wondered whether 
I could not possibly get out 
of the cave by drawing myself 
up through the small hole 
down which we were given 
our water. Being small and 
exceedingly slight, it seemed as 
if I might be able to get out 
and help Miss Trout. Nancy 
lodged herself at the back of 
the cave, and with one foot on 
her shoulder I pulled myself 
up and managed to get first 
one arm through and then my 
head. There I stuck. It was 
not possible to get more 
through, and I had rather a 
narrow escape of being wedged 
there for ever. Also, I was 
very nervous of dislodging the 
stones, which were large enough 
to kill us if they came down on 
our ledge, so I gave up the 
attempt. Soon after this Miss 
Trout came back, hot and tired 
after her labours, and in spite 
of the noise we made shouting 
she fell asleep. 

We had hoped that Bibbles 
would have been some help to 
us by barking, but he was very 
quiet, only whining in a gentle 
way that certainly could not 
be heard any distance, though 
at times when we all shouted 
together he did get a little 
more excited. It was a miser- 
able morning. We knew that 
we were completely hidden 
away, and that the sound of 
our voices was shut in by the 
high rocks in front of us. We 
were so far enclosed that the 
sun did not reach us until after 
three o’clock that afternoon. 
I was still horribly wet and 
cold. My skirt clung round 
me like a wet sponge, so I took 
it off in the hope of drying it, 
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and only became colder than 
ever, even though Nancy did 
her best to share her much 
drier one with me. It was 
getting more and more difficult 
to balance ourselves on the 
ledge. No doubt the want of 
food was making us rather 
faint and giddy. I had an 
awful feeling that I must let 
myself slide down into the 
basin of water below, which 
already contained much of our 
property. Nancy’s hat, which 
had blown from the rock above, 
the view-finder of her camera, 
the stopper of our fiask, and 
the cap of our drinking-cup, 
were among the things we 
looked upon but could not re- 
cover. 

A little after midday we 
fancied we heard a voice! You 
can imagine how we shouted, 
listening for a reply in between. 
We were not at all sure that 
it was not merely the sound 
of animals, but after a few 
minutes we certainly got an 
answer! Evidently very far 
off, but quite unmistakable. 
In answer to our calls the 
sound seemed to come nearer 
and nearer, then we heard four 
pistol-shots, which we guessed 
to be a signal that we were 
found. 

It was a long time before 
our rescuer came within speak- 
ing distance, and then it was 
most difficult to make ourselves 
understood, so that he could 
find out where we were. Miss 
Trout was not so shut in and 
could do far more with her 
voice in consequence. 

“Where are you?” came 
down a voice somewhere from 
the heights above. 
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“In the old waterway, the 
big crevasse,” we shouted with 
all the force we could summon. 
Two or three times we were 
asked the same question before 
we heard— 

“All right, I think I know 
where you are; I am coming,” 
There was a long wait, and 
then the voice seemed much 
nearer— — 

** Are you there? Have you 
any food? Is any one hurt?” 
We gave satisfactory answers, 
except regarding food, and then 
came another shout— 

“Can you wait? It is im- 
possible to get to you from 
here. It will take a long time 
to come round to you.” Yes, we 
could wait now that we knew 
we should really be rescued. 
After the strain of the last 
thirty hours and in our ex- 
hausted state, the great joy 
was almost too much for us. 
We were fearfully excited but 
had to keep ourselves calm, 
knowing there would be great 
difficulties and that we should 
need all our strength to get 
home. 

Having no desire to present 
a very lamentable appearance, 
we occupied ourselves in getting 
a little tidier. During the night 
we had let our hair down for 
warmth, and it was in a truly 
awful state,—the muddy moss 
from the rock was tangled in 
it, and it was very hard 
work to reduce it to anything 
like order with no better im- 
plement than a tiny side-comb. 
My skirt, too, although not in 
the least dry, was put on again, 
and we both felt that we looked 
fairly respectable. 

Several hours went by before 
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we heard anything more, and 
it must have been about four 
o'clock when the same voice 
called out to us again and we 
heard the sound of footsteps 
gradually coming nearer. Our 
rescuer, Who was an experi- 
enced guide, had found a way 
to get down to us. A few 
moments more and we actually 
heard him talking to Miss 
Trout and discussing our 
mishap. 

“T have some food here,” 
was the most cheering sentence 
we had heard for some time. 

“Come along up and you 
shall have some.” Then came 
the actual work of pulling us 
up. A stout rope with a noose 
appeared over the stone, and I 
was the first to go up. I 
fastened it round my waist, 
gripping it firmly with my 
right hand. Nancy held my 
feet and helped me to swing 
out to the edge of the over- 
hanging rock, and so, partly 
by climbing hand-over-hand on 
the rope, and partly by being 
pulled by the two abeve, I got 
to the top of the cave. 

“Oh, I am glad to see you!” 
Isaid. Not a mere polite say- 
ing just then, but heartfelt. 

Then came Nancy’s turn. 
The guide found it far more 
difficult to get her up, as she 
had no one to push her off or 
help her to get a foothold, and 
she is also much heavier than 
Iam. He had to have two 
tries before he could get her 
over the rock. It was delight- 
ful to be all together again and 
to have a protector. 

We shall never forget our 
guide. He was a typical 


Westerner, very strong and 
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supple, with a bright friendly 
expression. He wore a proper 
mountaineering outfit, with a 
belt round his waist containing 
pistol and cartridges, and he 
had with him a long coil of 
stout rope, a sack containing 
food, and a “billy,” that is, a 
tin for making tea. He pro- 
ceeded to take off his high boots, 
which reached nearly to his 
knees, as the polished rocks 
could only be climbed in stock- 
inged feet. He told us there 
were nearly a hundred people out 
looking for us, many of them 
experienced guides like himself. 
He had organised a party of 
eleven guides, distributing food 
amongst them and sending 
them all different ways, with 
the agreement that four shots 
should be fired if we were 
found. Then we were made to 
take off our boots, the guide 
saying it was impossible for us 
to get a footing with them on, 
and we had to climb on some 
way farther, as there was no- 
thing here with which to make 
a fire. One at a time, he got 
us up the big pieces of rock 
which we had let ourselves 
slide down. It was a great 
consolation to be told that we 
could not possibly have got out 
without ropes, however much 
we had tried. In fact, he said 
that if we had searched the 
Rockies all over, we could 
hardly have found a tighter 
place to hide ourselves in. 
Bibbles continued to be a 
trouble, he had to be perpetu- 
ally pulled up with the rope 
tied round him. He was look- 
ing painfully thin by this time, 
his ribs showing in an astonish- 
ing manner, considering that 
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he had only been without food 
two days. 

At the first available spot 
the guide collected sticks and 
built up a fire, round which we 
crouched, warming ourselves 
until the smoke got too much 
for us. The sun was blazing 
too, and at last we began to 
feel warm and dry. Out of 
the sack the guide produced a 
bag of tea, a large hunk of 
cheese, about half a loaf of 
Graham bread, and the rather 
battered remains of some cakes, 
It was a most comic meal, but 
I doubt if we shall ever appre- 
ciate another one quite as much. 
The hot tea quite devoid of 
milk, the rough substantial 
food, the warm sunshine, and 
above all, the fact that we 
were saved, seemed almost too 
good to be true. Of course we 
not only told our tale, but also 
heard of all that had been done 
on our behalf. 

It seems that about 11.30 on 
Tuesday evening a neighbour 
of Miss Trout’s reported our 
absence. A party was made 
up, and shortly set out for the 
mountain in spite of the late- 
ness of the hour. They had 
good lamps with them, and 
went different ways, working 
round towards each other, 
shots being fired frequently, 
and united yells being given. 
Near a ravine some of the 
party had thought they heard 
our voices, but it was con- 
sidered too dangerous to go 
any farther till daylight, so 
they turned back to the village 
to get a couple of hours’ sleep 
before starting offagain. These 
must have been the sounds we 
had heard and answered in the 
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night, afterwards imagining 
them to have been the noise of 
mountain - goats. Soon after 
daylight fresh parties had 
started off, dividing themselves 
up into couples to explore each 
peak. 

As we finished our meal we 
heard voices calling from above. 
“For goodness sake, keep 
away!” yelled our guide at 
the top of his voice; “ go back, 
it is not safe to come near.” 
He was afraid that if they came 
to the edge of the precipice 
they might dislodge stones and 
send them on our heads. In 
this narrow crevasse there 
would have been no way of 
avoiding them. 

Our pleasant half -hour’s 
rest passed all too quickly. 
We were told to prepare our- 
selves for a long difficult climb 
before we could find a descent. 
True enough, we had to go 
almost to the top of the moun- 
tain and cross another ravine 
to find a way down. For all 
this first part we held on to 
the same rope as we followed 
the guide, helping ourselves up 
by it when necessary. One 
little mishap occurred. The 
boots were always thrown up 
each steep little piece before 
we climbed it,and unfortunately 
mine landed in a pool of water. 
It happened just before we 
wished to put them on again, 
and the awful struggles I had 
to get into those wet boots can 
be imagined. Of course we 
were following quite a different 
route to the one by which we 
had entered the crevasse, and 
most of our way lay over very 
loose boulders, with occasionally 
some shale, 
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About eight 0 clock that even- 
ing we came up with two more 
of the guides, and there was 
great rejoicing at sight of us. 
One of them rode off to the 
town to make the news known 
there, for an order had gone 
out that if we had not been 
found at eight o’clock that 
evening every able-bodied man 
should turn out to hunt for us. 
We met more and more of the 
searchers as we went on. Some 
of them had managed to get 
water for us, and after our hard 
climbing we badly needed it. 

It was a long way home and 
very trying to us, for naturally 
we were very tired. An hour 
later, when we were well in 
the woods at the foot of 
Rundle, we saw a blaze of 
torches ahead, and on coming 
up to the spot found a large 
party encamped there to meet 
us. There was tremendous ex- 
citement over us as we sat 
down and recounted our adven- 
tures, trying to answer some 
of the many questions which 
were asked, until we began to 
feel that they were all old 
friends. We were given brandy, 
lemons, chocolate, everything 
that we could possibly fancy. 
It was a very picturesque sight 
—about twenty saddle-ponies 
standing by, every one in either 
mountaineering or riding cos- 
tume, and the whole thing lit 
up by the fitful light of the 
torches. Some of the ponies 
had been brought for our use, 
but neither Nancy nor I were 
used to riding, and by this 
time we were far too exhausted 
and shaky to attemptit. Miss 
Trout rode on and we followed 


on foot, escorted by a large 
party, many of whom were 
English visitors at the big 
hotels. About a mile and a 
half from the town a double rig 
was waiting for us, and we were 
driven the last part of the way. 
It had been brought as far as 
possible up into the woods, and 
the path being very narrow we 
drove over small bushes and 
trees in what seemed to us a 
most reckless manner. Then 
as we came out of the woods on 
to the Spray bridge we saw a 
crowd of people waiting to wel- 
come us. The news of our 
return had got about, and we 
were well cheered as we drove 
through the town. Every one 
seemed astonished to find us 
looking little the worse for our 
experience, for various reperts 
had been spread as to our being 
brought home on stretchers. 

It was nearly midnight when 
we drew up at our little flat. 
So much had happened that it 
seemed far more like two weeks 
than two days since we had 
left it. 

The next day found us very 
stiff and tired, but, strange to 
say, neither of us had taken 
cold in spite of the time we had 
spent in wet clothing. Going 
out in the town the first time 
was. rather embarrassing. 
Everybody knew us and 
wished to talk over our ad- 
ventures, but we felt somewhat 
ashamed of having got into 
such difficulties and caused so 
much anxiety. We were quite 
glad after a few days’ rest to 
say good-bye te Banff and 
treacherous Mount Rundle, 

A. ELta Doman. 
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THE SHANNON AND THE CHESAPEAKE. 


THE ist of June 1913 is the 
centenary of the naval duel of 
the Shannon and the Chesa- 
peake, a memorable episode of 
the war between Great Britain 
and the United States of 
America. It was an engage- 
ment which combined certain 
qualities which always appeal 
to the traditional British love 
for a fair field, a gallant fight, 
and playing the game. The 
preliminary training, the 
courtesy of the challenge to 
a stronger opponent, the brill- 
iancy of the exploit, and the 
thoroughness of the victory, 
only needed the crowning 
feature of the modesty shown 
by the victor in his formal 


‘report to headquarters, and in 


his acceptance of the honours 
which were showered upon 
him, to make the achievement 
one which his country is not 
likely to forget. 

It was a time of much 
anxiety in England. The 
capture of Ciudad Rodrigo, 
the storming of Badajoz, and 
the recent defeat of Marmont 
at Salamanca, had only been 
achieved at the cost of the loss 
of very many gallant lives, and 
there were those at home who 
turned their eyes, almost with 
despair, from the Spanish Pen- 
insula to the war which had 
broken out with the United 
States of America about a 
year before. 

The days when a cause 
might be decided by the ordeal 
of single combat were long 
past; no longer might a 


Goliath stride forth from the 
ranks of the Philistines to cal] 
upon his foes to “Give me a 
man, that we may fight to- 
gether ;” and, so far as duels 
between ship and ship had 
been possible in the war with 
America, disaster had more 
than once befallen the vessels 
of England, often owing to 
the chances of warfare, when 
frigate would meet frigate, 
and brig would meet brig, at a 
time when the American ships 
of each class carried more guns 
and a larger crew than were 
customary at that date for 
their English rivals of corre- 
sponding rig. So there was a 
charm of peculiar audacity in 
the idea which inspired Philip 
Broke, the captain of the Eng- 
lish frigate, the Shannon, to 
arrange for a single combat 
between his ship and _ the 
American frigate, the Chesa- 
peake. With the exception of 
one light boat gun, the Shan- 
non mounted only 24 guns, 
and was manned by a crew 
of 300 men and boys, with a 
large proportion of the latter, 
besides 30 seamen and pas- 
sengers recently taken out of 
ether vessels. The Chesapeake 
was a rather larger frigate, 
and mounted 49 guns, with a 
complement of 440 men. In 
each ship the guns on the 
main-deck were 18- pounders, 
and those on the quarter-deck 
and forecastle were 32-pound 
carronades. ‘ 
Captain Broke was no novice 
in naval warfare. He had 
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been appointed in 1806 to the 
command of the Shannon, and 
had from the first taken a 
special pride in the discipline 
of his ship. The guns were 
laid, and fitted with proper 
sights, under his own direc- 
tion. There were frequent 
practices in firing; the guns, 
with their rammers and 
sponges, and with shot and 
powder always ready, were 
known as the “ brightest orna- 
ments of the ship,” and, with 
a curious anticipation of a 
recent development of naval 
tactics, Captain Broke trained 
his gunners to concentrate on 
one point of attack all the 
guns of each broadside in turn. 
‘The Gazette’ of December 
1812 had reported the capture 
by the Shannon of the Nautilus 
and the Thorn, two American 
vessels of Halifax, and the 
constant movements of the 
ships of the United States no 
doubt kept the crew of the 
Shannon, under such a com- 
mander, always in good fight- 
ing trim, 

Along with his consort ship, 
the Tenedos, Captain Broke 
had, in the April of 1813, re- 
connoitred the harbour of 
Boston, and Captain Lawrence, 
the commodore of the Chesa- 
peake, probably congratulated 
himself on his skill or good 
fortune in having subsequently 
slipped into the harbour, by a 
seldom used channel, at a time 
when easterly winds had ob- 
liged the Shannon and her con- 
sort to stand off from the 
coast. After capturing, a few 
days earlier, the Lucy and the 
William, two Halifax ships, 
Captain Broke sent in to 
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Captain Lawrence, as the com- 
manding officer of the Chesa- 
peake, a challenge, which, for 
the candid information as to 
the strength of the Shannon 
and the modest confidence of 
the writer in his ship and his 
men, was of a singular sim- 
plicity and directness. It is 
reproduced in ‘The Gazette’ 
and various publications of the 
period, and the challenger re- 
quests his opponent to do him 
the favour of meeting the 
Shannen to try the fortune of 
the respective flags. Full 
particulars are given as to the 
men and guns of the British 
ship; a large area of open sea 
off Boston, accurately specified 
by nautical dimensions, is 
offered for the engagement ; 
and the writer adds, “I will 
send all other ships beyond the 
power of interfering with us, 
and meet you wherever it is 
most agreeable to you within 
the limits of” the specified 
rendezvous. The writer asks 
to be favoured with a speedy 
reply, “as we are short of 
provisions and water, and can- 
not stay long here.” 

The challenge was readily 
accepted, and the inhabitants 
of Boston crowded the heights 
round the bay; some came out 
in yachts and small ships to 
look on; some, it is said, sat 
with watch in hand, in their 
confident anticipation of a 
speedy victory for the Ameri- 
can, The result was as de- 
cisive as the engagement was 
brief. After some little man- 
ceuvring, the Chesapeake hauled 
up within hail of the Shannon, 
and the battle began. Two 
broadsides only wereexchanged ; 
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the rigging of the ships became 
locked; and Captain Broke 
gave the order for boarding. 
A desperate resistance fol- 
lowed ; the enemy were driven, 
sword in hand, from every 
point ; the American flags were 
hauled down; and the Union 
Jack was hoisted at the mast- 
head of the Chesapeake. Only 
fifteen minutes had elapsed 
from the firing of the first gun 
when the boarders, led by 
Captain Broke himself, were 
on the deck of the Chesapeake, 
and in four minutes more the 
fighting was over. The casu- 
alties on both sides were nume- 
rous. Captain Broke himself 
received a terrible wound on 
the head; Captain Lawrence 
fell early in the engagement. 
Among the killed on the British 
side were Lieutenant Watts; 
the purser, who had volun- 
teered his help; and Stephens, 
the boatswain, who had fought 
under Rodney a little while 
earlier; while of the seamen 
and marines 23 were killed 
and 56 wounded. The losses 
of the Chesapeake were even 
heavier, amounting to 70 killed 
and 100 wounded. The wound 
of Captain Broke was so severe 
that, as soon as victory was 
assured, he handed over the 
command to Lieutenant Wallis, 
who was also left in charge of 
the prize. 

The official despatch, with a 
full account of the engagement, 
was sent by Captain Broke on 
the 6th of June 1812 to Captain 
Capel, then in command of the 
British squadron at Halifax, 
and was on the 11th of June 
forwarded by Captain Capel 
to Mr J. W. Croker, the then 


Seoretary to the Admiralty, 
with a covering letter contain- 
ing a high testimonial to “the 
indefatigable exertions and per- 
severing zeal of Captain Broke” 
ever since he had been under 
the orders of the writer. He 
also mentions the fact, modestly 
omitted in the original de- 
spatch, that Captain Broke 
had himself led the boarders, 
and been the first man to set 
foot upon the Chesapeake. 
That the engagement was 
a matter of broadsides and of 
hand-to-hand fighting appears 
from a sentence in the despatch 
which states that ‘“ Both ships 
came out of action in the most 
beautiful order, their rigging 
apparently as perfect as if they 
had only been exchanging 
broadside salutes.” The reply 
from the Admiralty bears date 
the 9th of July, and is contained 
in a letter from Mr Croker 
himself to Admiral Warren. It 
reports that the Lords of the 
Admiralty had had occasion to 
observe, with great approba- 
tion, the zeal, judgment, and 
activity which had character- 
ised Captain Broke’s proceed- 
ings since the commencement 
of the war, and also the celerity 
and effect of his late attack, 
and the personal bravery of his 
officers, seamen, and marines. 
Prevision would be made for & 
medal to be presented to Captain 
Broke, and for the promotion of 
Lieutenants Wallis and Falk- 
iner to the rank of Commodore, 
and attention would be given 
to the recommendations of 
all others mentioned in the 
despatch. 

That such a crushing defeat 
as that of the Chesapeake caused 
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consternation and amazement 
in America will be readily 
believed. A report, with his 
own version of the affair, was 
drawn up by Lieutenant Bird 
of the Chesapeake and sent to 
the American Secretary of their 
Navy. An inquiry was held, 
and a further report issued ; it 
can be read in the publications 
of the day, along with the 
criticisms which it provoked. 
The wound which Captain 
Broke received in the action 
was the end of his naval career ; 
and, after one other engage- 
ment, resulting in the capture 
of the Invincible, a French 
frigate, he brought his ship 
home in the autumn of 1813, 
and received an ovation befit- 
ting his exploits. The first 
tidings of his great deed, and its 
effect for the safety of British 
shipping, are said, in the lan- 
guage of a paper of the day, to 
have “rent Lloyds’ conclave,” 
and universal honours now 
awaited him. He was made a 
Baronet on October the 25th, 
1813, and also received a 
K.C.B.; the Court of Common 
Council, at the same time as 
they voted the Freedom of the 
City to the Duke of Wellington 
for the victory of Vittoria in 
the previous June, voted to 
Captain Broke a sword and the 
like Freedom, with a vote 
of thanks to the officers and 
crew of the Shannon, and the 
sword and the Freedom were 
soon after presented to him, 
although, even then, owing to 
his wound, his head was still 
enveloped in bandages. His 
modesty did not fail him on the 
occasion of the presentation, 
for he declared “that there was 


not an officer in the service of 
his Majesty who would not 
have discharged his duty with 
equal zeal,” 

His native county of Suffolk 
especially delighted to show 
him honour, for, as Devon 
had her Raleigh, Norfolk her 
Nelson, and Yorkshire her 
Frobisher, so Suffolk might 
claim Broke as her naval 
hero. The verse-writers of the 
day did not lose their oppor- 
tunity. Among the best 
known lines in honour of 
the occasion are those immor- 
talised in ‘Tom _ Brown’s 
School Days,’ where “ Brave 
Broke he waved his sword, 
crying, ‘ Now, my lads, aboard, 
And we'll stop their playing 
Yankee doodle dandy O!’” 
‘The Gentleman’s Magazine’ 
of 1813 contains several of 
these effusions, and if some 
are sad doggerel, they bear 
unimpeachable testimony to 
the universal feeling of honour 
for their subject. 

Those were not the days of 
a cheap illustrated press to 
reproduce pictorially, for the 
breakfast-table of the morrow, 
the leading events of the previ- 
ous-day; but numerous were 
the portraits, pictures, and 
engravings of the popular 
sailor and his brother officers, 
and of the memorable engage- 
ment itself. The most striking 
portrait of Captain Broke him- 
self is one painted by S. Lane 
and engraved by C. Turner, in 
which, with an artist’s licence, 
the gallant captain is shown 
in the full levée dress 
of a post-captain, stand- 
ing unconcerned with his (sub- 
sequently presented) sword of 
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honour in his hand, on the 
deck of the Chesupeake, starred 
with his (subsequently ac- 
quired) decorations, and with a 
conventional background of 
rolling battle-smoke and a 
large cannon. Another and 
less known portrait is a 
lithograph by Templeton, from 
a drawing by W. C. Ross, 
A.R.A., which must have 
appealed to his old comrades- 
in-arms, for it shows him with 
an easy-fitting jacket of naut- 
ical cut, open at the throat, 
and wearing the skull - cap 
which he wore in the later 
years of his life to protect from 
cold the wound which he. re- 
ceived as he led his boarders 
to victory. His autograph is 
given below the picture, with 
the family arms duly quar- 
tered, and showing the family 
crest of a brock or badger. 
There are also various smaller 
engravings. One by W. R. 
Cook, from a drawing by 
Engleheart, published in 1814, 
shows its subject in a head- 
and-shoulders picture, in the 
roll collar and stock then worn 
by English gentlemen, with a 
facsimile of his signature 
below. Another, engraved by 
Blood in 1815, and published 
by Gold, of Ipswich, shows Sir 
Philip Bowes Vere Broke, 
Bart., K.C.B., captain R.N. 
(thus giving him his full 
name and title), in dress naval 
uniform, with a somewhat dif- 
ferent coat of arms below, and 
for mottoes, Tria Juncta In 
Uno, and Sevumque tridentem 
habemus. Some of the pictures 
of the engagement were on 
view at the late Naval Exhibi- 
tion, and there is one curious 


little print which shows at the 
forepeak of the Chesapeake a 
special flag which her captain 
had hoisted only a few days 
previously. It bears an in- 
scription which reads strangely 
in the light of present-day 
American politics, viz.: “Sail- 
ors’ Rights Free Trade,” and 
is said to have been hoisted on 
the supposition that “that 
famous American motto would 
paralyse the energies and damp 
the efforts of the men of the 
Shannon.” It was one of four 
flags with which the Chesa- 
peake went into action (in 
characteristic contrast to the 
single Union Jack, which was 
all that was allowed to be 
flown by the Shannon), and 
it would appear, if the print 
can be trusted, to have been, 
by a singular contempt of its 
intended effect on the part of 
the Shannon’s men, the only. 
flag net hauled down when 
the engagement was over. 
Not least among the honours 
accorded to Captain Broke was 
the dedication to him by the 
author, in 1817, of William 
James’ ‘History of Various 
Occurrences of the Late War 
between Great Britain and 
the United States of America.’ 
Sir Philip Broke became «4 
rear-admiral in due course of 
seniority, in the year 1830, and 
died eleven years later, at the 
age of sixty-four. He was suc- 
ceeded in the baronetey by his 
eldest son, and then by another 
son, but the title became extinct 
in 1887, although two daugh- 
ters of yet another son are liv- 
ing, the representatives in their 
generation of the famous cap- 


tor of the Chesapeake. 
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HAPPY-GO-LUCKY. 


BY IAN HAY, 


CHAPTER TWENTY.—REHEARSED EFFECTS. 


“Has Herbert,” enquired 
Mrs Welwyn, taking a deep 
breath, “hurt Horace?” She 
choked. “Oh, dear!” 

“Very good, Mumsie,” said 
Amelia encouragingly. ‘Go 
on!” 

“But it puts me out of 
breath so, child, as soon as 
I begin to think of it,” com- 
plained her pupil. “I shall 
never learn.” 

“Yes, you will,” said Amelia 
confidently. ‘“H’s are just a 
matter of proper breathing, 
Daddy says. Now try the 
next sentence, and remember 
there’s a trap in it.” 

Miss Amelia seated herself 
upon the floor, clasping her long 
black legs with her arms and 
resting her chin on her knees. 

“Now,” she said, with a 
little nod. 

Conscientious Mrs Welwyn, 
having audibly recharged her 
lungs, now began to emit 
another heavily aspirated 
sentence. 

“Hildebrand,” she  an- 
nounced, “has hit Henry hard 
hintentionally. There, that’s 
done it!” She sighed des- 
pairingly. 

“ And I warned you, mother,” 
said Amelia reproachfully. 
“That last word is put in on 
purpose to trip you up.” 

“Yes, I know,” replied her 


mother with an _ apologetic 
smile, ‘And it always does. 
You can’t teach an old dog 
new tricks, ducky, and that’s 
a fact. I have always been 
common in my talk, and com- 
mon in my talk I always will 
be. All I can promise is that 
I will do my best this after- 
noon; and I hope for all of 
your sakes that your old 
mother won’t go and disgrace 
ou,” 

Little ’Melia’s reply to this 
humble aspiration was an em- 
brace which entirely disorgan- 
ised the hooks and eyes at the 
back of Martha Welwyn’s 
festal garment. While the 
disaster was being repaired, 
Tilly entered briskly. In her 
hand she held a printed card, 
bearing the legend, APART- 
MENTS, in staring letters. 
This she dropped behind the 
piano. 

“ Hook me up behind, ’Melia, 
will you,” she said, “when 
you have finished mother? 
No, I'll do mother and you 
do me. Your hair-ribbon is 
wrong. Let me get hold of 
it.” 

The Welwyns, mére et filles, 
formed themselves into a 
voluble equilateral triangle. 

“T found that ‘ Apartments’ 
card lying on the hall-table,” 
said Tilly with a shiver. “I 
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suppose Russell took it out of 
the drawer when he was mak- 
ing his inventory. A _ nice 
thing if they had all marched 
in through the front door at 
that very moment! Still,” she 
added cheerily, “there’s no 
harm done. Am I all right, 
do you think?” 

“Tilly, you look lovely,” 
said Amelia. 

“One thing about being a 
dressmaker,” admitted Tilly, 
kissing her little sister, “is 
that you can make yourself a 
dress. *Melia, you look a little 
duck. Mother, your hair isn’t 
quite right. Let me pull it out 
a bit here.” 

She tweaked the coiffure of 
her much-enduring parent into 
position, whistling blithely. 
Her cheeks were pink, her 
eyes sparkled. She was de- 
termined to look her best for 
Dicky that day. And to do 
her justice, she did. 

“Tilly, dear,” remarked Mrs 
Welwyn dubiously, “can we 
all get round that table for 
tea?” 

“Gracious!” cried Tilly, 
observing the heavily-loaded 
table for the first time. “You 
are never going to plant every- 
body round that, like nursery 
tea?” 


“Ain't we?” said Mrs 
Welwyn blankly. 

“Certainly not,” replied 
Tilly. 


Swiftly she sketched out the 
fundamentals of that meal 
which combines the maximum 
of discomfort with the mini- 
mum of nourishment—after- 
noon-tea as consumed by high 
society at the present period,— 
and in three minutes the great 
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round table, tipped on to its 
edge, was trundled rapidly inte 
Mr Welwyn’s bedroom, to the 
surprise and discomfort of Mr 
Welwyn, who was dressing at 
the time. 

“Now a small tea - table,” 
commanded Tilly. 

“There isn’t such a thing in 
the house, love,” panted her 
over-heated parent. 

“Yes, there is,” said little 
"Melia, the ever-ready. “In 
Mr Pumpherston’s room. He 
keeps a text framed in fir- 
cones on it.” 

“You're right, dear; I had 
forgotten,” admitted Mrs 
Welwyn. ‘“ Well, Pumpherston 
is going to get bounced this 
evening anyway, so we might 
as well have his table now as 
then. Come with me and get 
it. He’s out.” 

Left alone, Tilly flitted about 
the room, reviving its faded 
glories as far as she was able 
by deft touches here and 
there; straightening curtains, 
patting cushions, and confiding 
to various unresponsive articles 
of upholstery the information 
that her love was like a Red, 
Red Rose. 

“Tea-table here, I think,” 
she said, pausing. ‘“ Probably 
Lady Adela would have hers 
nearer the fire; but then Lady 
Adela’s drawing-room carpet 
has not got a hole in it. Come 
in ! 9 

The door opened, and an 
eerie figure appeared. It was 
Mr Russell—né Stillbottle—in 
his shirt-sleeves, wearing an 
insecurely fastened dicky. His 
black trousers, being much too 
long for him, presented 
corrugated appearance. In 
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his hand he carried a great 
bunch of pink carnations, 

“These ’ave just been ’anded 
in, Miss,” he announced. “No 
name, and”—with a slight 
note of congratulation in his 
voice—“ nothing to pay.” 

Tilly thanked him, and tak- 
ing the flowers, buried her face 
in the heart of the bunch. 
When she withdrew it she 
found that Mr Stillbottle was 
still present. 

“If you could find him, 
Miss,” he said deferentially, 
“T should like to ’ave a word 
with the Chief Nut.” 

“Who?” 

“The old feller that’s run- 
ning this fake.” 

“Oh, my father?” said Tilly, 
biting her lip. “He is dress- 
ing, 1 think.” She tucked three 
or four carnations into her belt 
and began to arrange the 
others in a bowl. 

“Then, perhaps,” said Mr 
Russell, “you could advise me 
on a purely personal matter.” 

“Certainly,” replied Tilly 
absently. Dicky’s gift still 
claimed all her attention. 

“Tt’s these trousers, Miss,” 
explained Russell confidential- 
ly. “They are the pair sup- 
plied by the management; and 
between ourselves, I don’t 
think they suit me. Brother 
Perce may ’ave a faithful 
eart, but ’e’s built all wrong. 
These trousers are six or eight 
inches too long in the leg. I 
feel as if I was wearin’ a pair 
of concertinas. Now——” 

This sartorial jeremiad was 
cut short by the entrance of 
Mrs Wel , who, travelling 
full speed astern, and towing 
Amelia and the tea-table of 





Pumpherston in her wake, 
butted the double doors open, 
and backed heavily into the 
orator. Mr Russell, looking 
deeply injured, retired to com- 
plete his toilet. 

“That’s better,” said Tilly, 
when the small tea-table had 
been placed over the hole in 
the carpet, and the tea-tray 
had been placed over a hole 
in the tablecloth. “Is every- 
thing ready ?” 

“Yes,” said Amelia. 

“What about the babies?” 

“T have washed and dressed 
them,” said Mrs Welwyn. 
“’Melia will fetch them down 
for a few minutes about a 
quarter to six.” 

“ That’s all right,” said Tilly 
approvingly. “They are dar- 
lings, both of them, and I 
should like to have them down 
all the time, but it’s too risky. 
What time is it now?” 

“Ten minutes to five,” said 
Amelia. 

“Mercy!” exclaimed Mrs 
Welwyn, greatly agitated at 
the proximity of her hour. 
“Where shall I sit, Tilly, 
dear?” 

“On the sofa, Mumsie; and 
don’t get hot, because you are 
looking very nice,” said Tilly 
soethingly. “Hallo, Dad— 
just in time.” 

Mr Welwyn in a frock-coat, 
looking quite the scholar and 
gentleman, had entered from 
his bedroom. 

“T perceive the feast is 
spread,” he observed jauntily. 
“Mistress of Ceremonies, how 
do we dispose ourselves?” 

“Mother here,” replied me- 
ticulous Tilly — “on the sofa 
with the Morning Post. I 
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picked it up off the fleor of This is a serious business, 
the railway carriage this remember. Now, all keep like 


morning. Don’t read it; just 
be glancing at it carelessly. 
Father, sit by the fire with 
a book. Here’s one. ‘Melia, 
you had better be on a foot- 
stool at Mother’s feet, with 
your head against her knee. 
Don’t fall over her when you 
get up, Mother. And don’t 
come forward more than three 
steps to meet Lady Adela: 
you're as good as she is, remem- 
ber. Say it’s very sweet of her 
to come all this way. And if 
you call her ‘your Ladyship,’ I 
shall walk straight across the 
room and kill you—see?” 

“Yes, lovey,” sighed the 
flustered Mrs Welwyn. “What 
do I call her?” 

“Lady Adela—not Lady 
Mainwaring, mind!” 

“Tt sounds so familiar, start- 
ing Christian names right off,” 
objected Mrs Welwyn feebly. 

“Never mind, you’ve got to 
do it,” said Tilly ruthlessly. 
*‘T shall be here by the tea- 
table, and if any of you get on 
to thin ice I shall drop a tea- 
spoon. Do you all under- 
stand?” 

“Yes, Tilly,” replied a re- 
spectful chorus. 

“Very well, then,” replied 
the Mistress of Ceremonies. 
“Now let me see you all in 
your places. Attention!” 

Tilly clapped her hands, and 
her well-drilled retinue froze 
into their appointed attitudes. 

“Don’t hold the Morning 
Post as if you were trying to 
lick butter off it, Mother,” said 
Tilly. “’Melia, pull up your 
stocking. Dad, you are splen- 
did, but you are laughing. 


that for two minutes, to see 
if— mercy on us, here they 
are!” 

But she was wrong. 

The door creaked, and swung 
slowly open, to admit the at- 
tenuated figure of Grandma 
Banks, who, in the most 
unconcerned fashion possible, 
hobbled across the room to the 
fireplace and seated herself in 
the vacant arm-ehair opposite 
to her son-in-law, with every 
appearance of having come to 
anchor for the evening. 


Grandma’s descendants gath- 
ered into a panic- stricken 
knot in the corner. 

“She can’t stay!” whispered 
Tilly frantically. ‘Mother, get 
her to bed.” 

“‘My dearie,” responded Mrs 
Welwyn helplessly, “ you know 
what she is when she smells a 
rat!” 

“Try, anyhow!” urged Tilly, 
glancing feverishly at the 
clock. 

Mrs Welwyn approached her 
aged parent much as a small 
boy approaches a_ reputed 
wasp’s nest. 

“Mother,” she said nerv- 
ously. 

“Eh?” replied Mrs Banks, 
looking up sharply and scrut- 
inising her daughter over her 
glasses. “What ’ave you got 
them things on for? Goin’ 
out somewhere? At your age, 
too!” she added irrelevantly. 

“‘Yes—no—yes,” stammered 
Martha Welwyn, who tam- 
pered with the truth with 
difficulty. “I’ve arranged for 
you to have your tea in your 
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own room this afternoon, 
Mother.” 

“Why?” inquired Mrs Banks 
at once. 

“You are not looking very 
well,” interposed Mr Welwyn 
rashly. 

“I’m eighty-one,” retorted 
the old lady with great spirit, 
“and as ‘earty as ever I was, 
Welwyn. I shall ’ave my tea 
in ’ere.” 

‘We rather want this room 
this afternoon, dear,”  re- 
sumed Mrs Welwyn gallantly. 
“Father has some people com- 
ing in on business.” 

“Ts Father going to get a 
job of work to do?” riposted 
Grandma Banks in tones of 
gratified surprise. 

Mr Welwyn blew his nose 
sheepishly, and the clock struck 
five. Tilly came forward and 
knelt by her grandmother’s 
chair. 

“Tt is very important for all 
of us, Granny,” she pleaded, 
“that Father should have an 
undisturbed talk with these 
people; so we thought we 
would keep this room clear this 
afternoon. You don’t want 
to be troubled with strangers, 
do you? Nasty, loud-voiced 
people.” 

“TI likes people with loud 
voices,” replied the eld lady 
cantankerously. “I can ‘ear 
what they says.” 

“But they’re enly going to 
talk business,” urged Tilly. 
“Come along, there’s a dear 
old Grandma, You'll be much 
more comfortable in your own 
room. There’s a nice fire there, 
and I'll bring you in a lovely 
tea. Take my arm.” 

By this time Mrs Banks had 


been raised to her feet, and 
now found herself being gently 
but inexorably propelled in the 
direction of the door. 

“You don’t want me, that’s 
the truth,” she observed, get- 
ting reluctantly under way. 
“You're ashamed of your old 
Grandma, that’s what it is.” 

“Nonsense, darling,” said 
Tilly. “You know how fond 


we all are of you. But you « 


would only be tired out by a 
lot of people.” 

“No,” persisted the old lady, 
“you don’t want me.” 

She hobbled through the 
deor on her grand-daughter’s 
arm, still speaking the truth. 

“Poor old Granny!” Tilly’s 
voice said very gently. “I 
promise to make it all up to 
you some day.” 

The bedreom door on the 
other side of the landing was 
heard to open and shut, and 
there was momentary silence. 
Then the front-door bell emitted 
a majestic peal. The sound 
thrilled the Welwyns like a 
tocsin. Tilly darted in. 

“Get to your places,” she 
whispered. 

The troupe hastily resumed 
their proper poses, and a tense 
silence ensued. 

Mrs Welwyn took a deep 
breath. 

“Has Horace,” she inquired 
in a hoarse and hysterical 
whisper, “hurt Herbert? No, 
but Hildebrand 

“They are in the hall,” 
hissed Amelia. 

“They are coming up,” said 
Mr Welwyn calmly. 

Suddenly Tilly’s fortitude 
deserted her. 

“TIT can’t bear it!” she 
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wailed, and bolted incontin- 
ently through the inner door 
into her father’s room. 
“Tilly, darling, don’t leave 
us!” was the agonised ory of 
Mrs Welwyn and Amelia... . 
Next moment Mr Welwyn, 
finding himself alone in his own 
drawing-room, rose to his feet 
and, as rapidly as was com- 
patible with the dignity of a 
scholar and a gentleman, joined 


the panic-stricken mob in hig 
bedroom. 

Almost simultaneously the 
door on to the landing wag 
thrown open, and Mr Still- 
bottle’s wheezy voice an- 
nounced— 

“Lord Mainwaring, Lady 
Mainwaring, and party!” 
Then in a surprised and in- 
formal tone— 

“Hallo! Stage clear?” 


CHAPTER TWENTY-ONE.—UNREHEARSED. 


Mr Mainwaring, Lady Adela, 
and party—the latter com- 
prised Sylvia, Connie Carmyle, 
and Dicky—came to a stand- 
still in the middle of the vast 
and empty drawing-room and 
looked inquiringly about them. 
Lady Adela, upon whom the 
labour of climbing the stair- 
case had told heavily, first 
deleted from her features the 
stately smile which she had 
mechanically assumed before 
crossing the threshold, and 
then began to sit down upon 
the piece of furniture which 
Mr Stillbottle had recently 
valued at twelve-and-six- 
pence. 

“JT wouldn’t set in that chair, 
mum, not if I was you,” re- 
marked a husky voice in her 
ear. “The off ’ind leg is a 
trifle dicky.” 

Lady Adela, suspended in 
mid-air like Mahomet’s coffin, 
started violently upwards into 
a vertical position, and then, 
having on the advice of the 
officious Mr Stillbottle selected 
the sofa, took in the drawing- 
room with one comprehensive 
sweep of her lorgnette. 


Mr _ Stillbottle withdrew, 
doubtless to con his lines. 
“H’m,” remarked Lady 
Adela. “This is evidently 
not one of the rooms that has 
just been in the hands of the 
painters and decorators.” 
“Dick,” inquired Sylvia, 
who had been superciliously 
inspecting the mahogany what- 
not with the deal baek, “who 
was that furtive Oriental 
person who slipped past us 
on the staircase? Not another 
future relative-in-law, I trust.” 
“The stout nigger gentle- 
man, you mean?” said Dicky, 
with unimpaired good-humour. 
“T fancy he must have been 
calling on Mr Welwyn about 
his studies. I have a notion 
that London University is 
somewhere about here.” 
“What a jolly old-fashioned 
house this is,” said Connie from 
the window-seat. ‘How nice 
and shady this big square must 
be in summer.” 
“It is a fairly shady locality 
all the year round, I fancy,” 
observed Sylvia sweetly. 
Kind-hearted Mr Mainwar- 
ing coughed, and looked un- 
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happily tewards his son. But 
Dicky did not appear to have 
heard. He had just discovered 
his carnations. 

Lady Adela took up the 
tale. 

“There was a small but 
ferocious-looking creature with 
red whiskers,” she announced, 
“hanging over the bannisters 
on the top floor. Who would 
he be, now?” 

“Don’t ask me, Mum,” said 
Dicky. ‘‘I’ve never been in 
the house before, remember, 
except downstairs. Probably 
a paper-hanger, or “4 

He was interrupted by the 
entrance of a stately proces- 
sion, headed by Mrs Welwyn, 
the rest following in single 
file. 

Tilly effected the necessary 
introductions prettily and with 
perfect composure; and pres- 
ently the company assorted 
itself into what we will call 
Tableau Number One. Mr 
Welwyn led Lady Adela back 
to the seat which she had 
vacated. 

“Most of the furniture in 
this mansion of ours is Early 
Victorian,” he announced with 
a ready laugh; “but I think 
you will find this sofa com- 
fortably Edwardian, Lady 
Adela.” 

Lady Adela, favourably im- 
pressed with her host’s appear- 
ance and manner, smiled 
graciously “and once more 
cautiously lowered herself on 
to the sofa. Here, in obedience 
to an almost imperceptible 
sign from her husband, the 
quaking Mrs Welwyn joined 
her, and announced, in a voice 
which she entirely failed to 








recognise as her own, that it 
was very sweet of them all to 
come so far. 

Amelia ran impulsively to 
Dicky and kissed him. Mrs 
Carmyle, Sylvia, and Tilly 
fell into a chattering group 
round the tea-table. Mr 
Welwyn and Mr Mainwaring 
shook hands warmly and 
exchanged greetings. The 
tea-party was launched. 

“How many years is it, 
Welwyn?” asked Mr Main- 
waring. 

“Let us not rake up the 
past, my dear Mainwaring,” 
said Mr Welwyn. “More 
years than we care to count 
—eh? Weill leave it at that. 
But I am delighted to meet 
you again. I wonder how the 
old College prospers. Foster 
was your tutor, wasn’t he?” 

“Yes,” replied Mr Main- 
waring, pleasantly flattered to 
find that a man who had been 
two years senior to him should 
remember so much about him. 

“Mine too,” mentioned Mr 
Welwyn, as if determined to 
put his guest at his ease. 

“He’s a bishop now, I hear,” 
said Mr Mainwaring. 

“Hheu, fugaces!” sighed 
Mr Welwyn. “Come and sit 
by the fire.” 

“T think we had better have 
tea, Tilly,” said Mrs Welwyn, 
as per programme. The 
Welwyn family, recognising a 
cue, began to bestir themselves 
for Tableau Number Two. 

“T seem to hear it coming 
up, Mother,” replied Tilly. 

She was right. Portentous 
rattlings and puffings were 
now audible without. Next 
moment the doors were bumped 
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open and Mr Stillbottle ap- 
peared, carrying the teapot on 
a tray. 

Apparently something was 
on his mind. His appearance 
was that of a righteous man 
deeply wronged. His was the 
demeanour of a British artisan 
compelled by forces which he 
cannot control to perform a 
task not included in his con- 
tract. 

A moment later the situa- 
tion explained itself. Behind 
Mr Stillbottle, clinging affec- 
tionately to his flowing coat- 
tails, marched The Caution and 
The Cure. They were dressed 
in white, and looked exactly 
alike, except that The Caution 


wore abbreviated white knicker- 


bockers and The Cure a little 
white skirt. Their socks were 
white, their sashes and chubby 
legs were a radiant pink, and 
the angelic countenance of each 
was wreathed in smiles. 

The procession drew up at 
the tea-table, where its leader 
proceeded to deposit the tea- 
pot. For a moment there was 
a pause in the conversation, 
while the hearts of the Wel- 
wyns stood still. The twins, 
uncontrolled, sometimes erred 
on the side of originality. 

“ He’s the Queen,” explained 
The Cure, indicating the flinch- 
ing figure of Mr Stillbottle. 

“Yesh; and were holdin’ 
up of his train,” added The 
Cantion. 

Next moment Connie Car- 
myle had captured them both. 

“You darlings!” she cried, 
and carried them off to the 
window -seat. The situation 
was saved, 


“Little pets!” observed 


Lady Adela, smiling. Even 
Sylvia forgot to pose for a 
moment. Tea was served amid 
a hum of cheerful conversa- 
tion. The children had evoked 
the maternal instinct, and al] 
was well. 

Only Mr Stillbottle remained 
cold. 

“ You oughter’ave kep’ them 
locked up somewhere,” he an- 
nounced severely to Tilly, and 
left the room. 

“T don’t see your son here, 
Mrs Welwyn,” said Lady 
Adela. ‘“ We had the pleasure 
of his company for a few min- 
utes on Saturday.” 

** He will be here any minute, 
your— Lady Adela,” replied 
Mrs Welwyn witha jerk. “He 
is usually kept in the City till 
close en five, poor boy.” 

“That aged retainer of yours 
seems to be a bit of an auto- 
crat, Tilly,” said Dicky, taking 
Mrs Carmyle’s chair at the tea- 
table. 

“Yes,” agreed Tilly, feeling 
rather miserable at having to 
talk to Dicky in this strain; 
“but you know what old ser- 
vants are. In their eyes we 
never grow up.” 

“Has he been with you for 
long, then?” inquired Sylvia, 
with a deep appearance of in- 
terest. 

“How long has Russell been 
with us, Mother?” said Tilly, 
noting that Mrs Welwyn’s con- 
versation with Lady Adela was 
beginning to flag. 

‘“‘T can’t remember, dear. It 
seems a long time, anyhow,” 
replied Mrs Welwyn with sin- 
cerity. “Ah, here is Percy. 
Come in, my boy. Just in time 
to hand round the cakes!” 
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“ You can trust little Perce,” 
observed that engaging youth, 
entirely at his ease, “to be on 
the spot at the right moment. 
How de do, Lady Adela? I 
hope this finds yeu as it leaves 
me.” 

He shook the very limp hand 
of Lady Adela, and having 


bestowed an ingratiating smile p 


upon Sylvia, proceeded amid 
a slowly intensifying silence to 
offer a humorous greeting to 
Mr Mainwaring. [Finally he 
turned to Dicky, and slapped 
him boisterously upon the 
shoulder. 

“Well, my brave Ricardo,” 
he inquired, “ how goes it?” 

“ Peroy, dear old thing,” re- 
sponded Dicky promptly, with 
his most vacant laugh, “how 
splendid to see you again! 
Come and tell me all about 
your club run on Sunday.” 

He drew the flamboyant 
eyclist to a place of safety, and 
Tilly breathed again. 

“There is sugar and cream 
in this cup, Lady Adela,” said 
Amelia, with a neat bob- 
curtsey. 

“Thank you, little girl,” said 
Lady Adela, taking the cup and 
smiling indulgently. (‘Like a 
duchess out slumming,” Amelia 
told Tilly afterwards.) ‘“ What 
pretty manners!” she con- 
tinued, turning to Mrs Welwyn. 
“Where do you send her to 
school? I used to find it so 
difficult e 





“She has left school,” replied 
Mrs Welwyn. “I suppose we 
ought to send her somewhere 
to get finished later on, but 
there— we can’t do without 
her, and that’s the truth. Can 
we, dear?” 





Martha Welwyn put an arm 
round her little daughter. She 
was talking with greater free- 
dom and confidence now, with 
her aspirates under perfect 
control. 

“T can quite understand 
that,” said Lady Adela affably. 
“I dare say you find her indis- 
ensable.” 

“T should think so,” replied 
Mrs Welwyn, lowering her 
guard. “What with all the 
staircases, and a basement kit- 
chen, and separate meals is 

Tilly dropped a tea-spoon 
with a clatter on to the tray. 

“T’m so sorry, Sylvia,” she 
said. “Did I make you 
jump?” 

“‘No,” responded Sylvia ab- 
sently. “I was looking at 
your butler. He seems to have 
something on his mind.” 

Mr Stillbottle, who had en- 
tered the room two minutes 
previously, and had been await- 
ing an opportunity of gaining 
the ear of the company, took 
advantage of the partial silence 
which now ensued. 

‘‘A person has called, sir,” 
he announced to Mr Welwyn, 
“ for to iron the billiard-table.” 

Mr Welwyn broke off his 
conversation with Mr Main- 
waring. 

‘Thank you,” he said in an 
undertone. “Let him do so by 
all means.” 

“ Yes, sir,” replied Mr Still- 
bottle, turning to go. 

“Tell him,” added Percy, 
highly pleased with the man- 
ner in which the little comedy 
was unfolding itself, “ to see if 
any of the cues want tips.” 

“Very good,” said Mr Still- 
bottle, in a voice which plainly 
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asked why Percy should gag 
when he might not. 

The door closed once more, 
and another hurdle was nego- 
tiated. The Welwyns heaved 
little sighs of relief: Russell's 
was an unnerving presence. 
But Tilly glanced at the honest, 
laughing face of the man who 
loved her, and felt suddenly 
ashamed. 

“Quite a character, that old 
fellow,” said Mr Welwyn 
breezily. ‘“Incorrigibly idle; 
painfully outspoken; a domestic 
tyrant of the most oppressive 
type; but honest as the day. 
I must get some one to put 
him in a book. Lady Adela, 
you have nothing to eat.” 

Mr Welwyn deftly changed 
places with his wife, who grate- 
fully engaged in a cenversation 
with Mr Mainwaring; and the 
rest of the company performed 
one of those complicated evolu- 
tions which children call a 
“general post,” and which 
affords persons of mature years 
but intellectual poverty the in- 
estimable boon of being able to 
employ the same topics of con- 
versation several times over. 
Tableau Number Three was 
now set. 

For a moment Dicky and 
Tilly found themselves to- 
gether. 

“Tea, old man?” asked 
Tilly, offering a cup. 

“Thanks, little thing,” re- 
plied Dicky, touching her hand 
under the saucer. 

“Did yousend these?” Tilly 
looked down at her pink car- 
nations. 

Dicky nodded, and his gaze 
became suddenly eostatic. 

“Tilly,” he said in tones of 


exultant pride, “you are look- 
ing perfectly beautiful.” 

“This is a strictly business 
meeting,” smiled Tilly ; but her 
heart bumped foolishly. Fora 
moment nothing seemed to 
matter save the knowledge 
that Dicky loved her and she 
loved Dicky. 

The next event of any im- 
portance was the discovery that 
Mrs Carmyle, engrossed with 
the twins, had had no tea. 
There were cries of contrition 
from the Welwyn family, and 
Connie was hurried to the tea- 
table, followed by the desolating 
howls of her youthful admirers, 
—howls which increased to yells 
when Mrs Welwyn announced 
that it was time for them to 
return whence they came. 
However, they were pacified 
by an offer from their new 
friend to accompany them part 
of the way; and after submit- 
ting with a sweetness as ador- 
able as it was unexpected to an 
embrace from Lady Adela, they 
left the room clinging to Con- 
nie’s skirts, having contributed 
to the programme the one un- 
assailably successful item of the 
whole afternoon. 

Amelia went with them, but 
returned almost immediately. 

“Mrs Carmyle is telling them 
a story in the dining-room,” 
she said to her mother. ‘They 
are as good as gold with her.” 

“Dear Constance! She isa 
fairy godmother to all child- 
ren,” remarked Lady Adela, 
who was feeling quite remark- 
ably beatific. 

“Yes—children of all ages,” 
corroborated Dicky, catching 
Tilly’s eye. 

“T declare,” cried Mrs Wel- 
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wyn suddenly, as this pleasant 
episode terminated, “I had 
almost forgotten. Tilly, dear, 
you had better take your grand- 
mother’s tea in to her.” 

“ Allright, Mother,” assented 
Tilly blithely. The party was 
shaping into a success. 

“T am sosorry, Lady Adela,” 
said Mr Welwyn, picking up 
the new topic with the readi- 
ness of a practised conversation- 
alist, “that you will not meet 
my wife's mother this after- 
noon. She spends a good deal 
of her time with us. A dear 
old lady—quite of the Early 
Victorian school.” 

“She is not unwell, I hope,” 
said Lady Adela politely. 

“A slight chill—a mere no- 
thing,’ Mr Welwyn assured 
her; “but at that age one has 
to be careful. The doctor is 
keeping her in bed to-day. I 
regret it, because I think you 
would have enjoyed a oon- 
versation with her. She is a 
mistress of the rounded phrase 
and polished diction of two 
generations ago. So unlike 
the staccato stuff that passes 
for conversation nowadays.” 

“Too true, too true!” agreed 
Lady Adela, eagerly mounting 
one of her pet hobby-horses. 
“She sounds most stimulating. 
It is unfashionable to-day to be 
elderly. My daughter informs 
me that no one—not even 
a@ grandmother—should have 
any recollection of anything 
that happened previous to the 
period when people wore bustles. 
All time before that she sums 
up as the chignon age. No, 
there is no sense of perspective 
nowadays. We are all for the 
present.” 


“ Admirably put, dear Lady 
Adela,” cooed Mr Welwyn. “I 
remember a 

What Mr Welwyn remem- 
bered will never be known, 
for at that moment the door 
opened, slowly but inexorably, 
and Grandma Banks appeared. 
She advanced into the room 
with a few uncertain and 
tottering steps, peered round 
her, and nodded her head with 
great vigour. 

“T thought so,” she observed 
triumphantly. “Company! No 
wonder I were sent to bed.” 

There was a paralysed silence. 
Mr Welwyn was the first to 
recover his presence of mind. 
He advanced upon his infirm 
but irrepressible relative, shak- 
ing a playful finger. 

“This is very very naughty,” 
he announced reproachfully. 
“ What will the doctor say?” 

“Kh?” inquired Grandma. 

“You were told to stay in 
bed, you know, dear,” said Mrs 
Welwyn, coming to her hus- 
band’s assistance, 

“‘T weren’t never told no such 
thing by nobody,” replied the 
old lady explicitly. 

Tilly, avoiding Sylvia’s eye, 
decided to make the best of the 
situation. 

“Well, now you are here, 
Granny,” she interposed 
brightly, ‘‘you must come and 
sit snugly by the fire and have 
some tea. "Melia, bring that 
little three-legged table and 
put it by Granny’s chair, and 
bring a footstool.” 

The Welwyns, swiftly taking 
their cue from Tilly, bestirred 
themselves in fulsome despera- 
tion, and in a few minutes 
Grandma Banks, trifle flustered 
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by her sudden and most un- 
usual popularity, found herself 
tucked into her armchair by 
the assiduous efforts of the 
entire family. 

“This is my grandmother, 
Mrs Banks,” said Tilly to Mr 
Mainwaring, who happened to 
be sitting nearest. 

“T trust, Mrs Banks,” began 
Mr Mainwaring with a defer- 
ential bow, “that you are 
not allowing your sense of 
hospitality to overtax your 
strength.” 

“Eh?” inquired Mrs Banks, 
as ever. 

“She is rather deaf,” ex- 
plained Tilly in an undertone. 
“Don’t strain your voice by 
talking to her too long.” 

“The gentleman,” announced 
Grandma unexpectedly, “ shall 
talk to me as long as he 
likes.” 

“Aha, Tilly, old lady! 
That’s one for you,” cried the 
watchful Percy, and the Wel- 
wyn family laughed, hurriedly 
and tumultuously. Grandma’s 
octogenarian heart glowed. 
Social suecess had come to her 
at last. She began to enjoy 
herself hugely. 

Tilly cast an anxious glance 
round her. Grandma’s en- 
trance had sensibly lowered the 
temperature of the tea-party, 
and worse threatened. Already 
Lady Adela was exhibiting a 
tendency to edge towards the 
fireplace. It was only too 
plain that she contemplated 
yet another “cosy chat.” Tilly 
decided to fall back upon the 
one trustworthy person in the 
room. 

“Granny,” she said, taking 
Dicky by the arm and leading 
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him forward, ‘‘I want to intro- 
duce Mr Dick Mainwaring. 
You have heard of him, haven’t 
you?” 

Mrs Banks surveyed Dicky 
over her spectacles. 

“Yes,” she replied with 
deliberation, “I ’ave ’eard of 
you. You and our Tilly are 
walking out.” 

Dicky assented with a happy 
laugh, and dropped into the 
only chair in Grandma’s 
vicinity. Tilly breathed again: 
Lady Adela’s further advance 
was checked. The party settled 
down once more, and talk broke 
out afresh. 

Grandma Banks, whose con- 
versational flights were not, 
as a rule, eneouraged by her 
relatives, availed herself of her 
present emancipation to em- 
bark upon a brief homily to 
Dicky. 

“JT tells you this, young 
man,” she said in a hectoring 
voice, “you've got a treasure 
in our Tilly. Don’t you for- 
get it.” 

“TI made that discovery for 
myself a long time ago,” said 
Dicky. He smiled up at his 
treasure, who was sitting upon 
the arm of his chair. 

The treasure’s grandmother, 
having in the meantime been 
supplied with refreshment by 
Amelia, took a piece of bread- 
and-butter and rolled it up into 
a convenient cylinder. 

“Yes,” she continued, dip- 
ping the end of the cylinder 
into her tea, “she takes after 
her mother, does Tilly. She 
may get some of her looks from 
her father’s side, but when it 
comes to character, she’s & 
Banks.” Her aged voice rose 
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higher. “ Always been respect- 
able ’as the Bankses,” she an- 
_ nounced shrilly, ‘“ Very differ- 
ent from——”’ 

At this point not less than 
three persons inquired of Lady 
Adela if she would not take 
another cup of tea; and in the 
hospitable mélée which ensued 
Grandma’s further utterances 
were obscured. 

Percy was helding Lady 
Adela’s cup, and Tilly was re- 
filling it, when the door opened 
and Mr Stillbottle made his 
second entranee. As before, 
he came to a halt immediately 
on appearing, and coughed in 
a distressing fashion without 
making any attempt to deliver 
his lines. 

“There is that quaint old 
retainer of yours again, Tilly,” 
said Sylvia. 

Tilly turned quickly. 

“ Well, Russell?” she asked. 

Mr Stillbottle, ignoring her 
entirely, addressed himself to 
the master of the house. 

“A message has came 
through on the telephone, sir,” 
he chanted, fixing his eyes upon 
an imaginary prompt-book on 
the opposite wall, ‘askin’ for 
you to be se kind as to attend 
a meetin’ of the Club C’mittee 
at three o’clock on Toosday 
next.” 

“T think I am engaged,” 
replied Mr Welwyn, with an 
anxious glance in the direction 
of his mother-in-law (who was 
fortunately busily occupied in 
masticating a cylinder); “but 
say I will let them know.” 

“Right,” said Mr Stillbottle, 
and departed. 

The Welwyns, who during 
the time occupied by their 
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butler’s second “turn” had 
been inclining uneasy ears in 
the direction of the open door- 
way, surveyed one another in 
a frightened fashion. All was 
not well on the second floor: 
evidence to that effect was 
plainly audible. 

‘Great bore, these committee 
meetings,” commented Mr Wel- 
wyn. “I expect you have your 
fill of them, Mainwaring.” 

*“ Alas, yes!” said Mr Main- 
waring. ‘They are all the 
same. Everybody sits and leoks 
portentously solemn—” 

“ All sorts of non-controver- 
sial business is brought forward 
as a matter of pressing import- 
ance—” 

“Everybody disagrees with 
everybody else—” 

“ And ultimately everything 
is left to the Secretary, who 
arranges matters quite satis- 
factorily without any assistance 
whatsoever !” 

The two elderly gentlemen 
laughed happily at their own 
spirited little dialogue, and Mr 
Welwyn rose to lay down his 
cup. It was a tactical blunder 
of capital magnitude. Lady 
Adela, left momentarily un- 
guarded, immediately slipped 
her moorings, rese to her feet, 
and sailed with great stateli- 
ness in the direction of the 
fireplace. 

“T am going to have a chat 
with your dear mother,” she 
observed graciously to Mrs 
Welwyn in passing. “Dick, 
dear, let me have your chair.” 

Dicky, feeling that it was 
not for him to participate in a 
battle of giants, obeyed, and 
Lady Adela sank down opposite 
Grandma Banks. Simultane- 

34 
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ously sounds of further dis- 
turbances penetrated from the 
regions above, and a small 
lump of plaster fell from the 
ceiling. Grandma, still intent 
upon a hearty and unwhole- 
some tea, made no acknowledg- 
ment of Lady Adela’s presence 
until Mrs Welwyn effected an 
introduction. 

“Mother,” she explained, 
“this is Lady Adela, Mr Dick’s 
mother.” 

Mrs Banks nodded curtly. 

“It is very kind of you, Mrs 
Banks,” intimated Lady Adela 
in the voice of one who medi- 
tates producing soup-tickets 
later on, “to make this special 
effort on our behalf. I hope 
we are not too much for you.” 

The relict of the departed 
Banks poured some tea from 
her cup into her saucer, took 
a hearty and sibilant sip, and 
replied— 

“Very few folks ’as ever bin 
too much for me. I’ear as’ow 
you have come on business.” 

‘We told her,’ Mrs Welwyn 
explained to Lady Adela, who 
was watching Grandma's per- 
formance with the saucer with 
hypnotic fascination, “that you 
and Mr Mainwaring were com- 
ing to-day to have a talk about 
Tilly and Mr Dick. That is 
what she meant by business, I 
expect.” 

But the explanation fell on 
inattentive ears. Lady Adela’s 
gaze had now risen from the 
saucer to the ceiling, which was 
vibrating madly, apparently 
under the repeated impact of 
one or more heavy bodies. 
The rest of the company had 
given up all pretence at conver- 
sation some time ago. 
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It was Dicky who supplied a 
line of explanation. 

“Mrs Welwyn,” he said 


gravely, “your paper-hangers 
seem to be skylarking a little 
bit—what ?” 

“That's it!” agreed Mrs 
Welwyn, transparently grate- 
ful. “But what can one do?” 
she continued, speaking with 
pathetic solicitude in Lady 
Adela’s direction. ‘“ You know 
what paper-hangers are!” . 

‘“‘A playful race! <A playful 
race!” cooed Mr Welwyn 
helpfully. 

There was another heavy 
bump overhead. The prism- 
decked chandelier rattled, and 
the ceiling shed another regret- 
ful flake. vi 

“Sounds as if some one had 
tried to walk up the wall and 
failed,” observed Perey, with 
that courageous facetiousness 
which comes proverbially to 
Britons at moments of great 
peril. 

“How exasperating it must 
be for you all, Tilly,” said 
Sylvia sympathetically. “I 
wonder you don’t go and live 
somewhere else while it is 
going on.” 

Tilly, whose powers of endur- 
ance were fast coming to an 
end, made no reply. Kindly 
Mr Mainwaring bridged the 
gulf of silence. 

“It is extraordinary,” he 
began chattily tothe com- 
pany at large, “how completely 
one is at the mercy of the 
British workman. Once you 
get him into your house he 
sticks. I suppose the title of 
arch-limpet must be awarded 
to the plumber, but I should 
think the paper-hanger——” 
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He was interrupted by the 
ueruleus but arresting voice 
of Grandma Banks. 

“ What’s that,” she inquired, 


‘with ominous distinctness, 
“about plumbers?” 

“T was awarding the palm 
for general iniquity, dear Mrs 
Banks,” explained Mr Main- 
waring smilingly, “to the 
plumbing fraternity. Plum- 
bers——” 

Mrs Welwyn made a hasty 
movement, but it was too late. 
Grandma’s bowed and shriv- 
elled form suddenly swelled 
and stiffened. 

“Ho, was you?” she in- 
quired with rising indignation. 
“Then let me tell you that my 
late ’usband, Mr Josiah Banks, 
what was very ‘ighly respected 
in ’Itchin x 

Tilly dropped two tea-spoons 
despairingly, and there was 
another and more timely bump 
overhead. 

“Percy, dear,” interposed 
Mrs Welwyn hastily, “don’t 
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you think you had better run 
up and see what these wretches 
are doing?” 

“Righto, Mother,” said Percy, 
rising with alacrity. 

‘*My late ’usband——” re- 
sumed Mrs Banks, crescendo. 

“It certainly is an extra- 
ordinary noise,” remarked Mr 
Welwyn loudly. “They appear 
to be on the staircase now.” 

“Sliding down the bannis- 
ters, no doubt,” said Dicky. 
“Playful little fellows! Shall 
I come with you, Percy?” 

Percy Welwyn paused, a 
little embarrassed. 

“Don’t trouble,” he said. 
“You see——” 

He paused again—fatally. 

“My late ’usband,” pro- 
claimed Grandma Banks on 
the top note of her register, 
“was a plumber ’imself!” 

Next moment the double 
doors burst open, and Mr 
Mehta Ram, frantic with 
terror, hurled himself into the 
room. 
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Mr Mehta Ram promptly 
fell at the feet of Mr Welwyn, 
and attempted, in true Old 
Testament fashion, to embrace 
that embarrassed scholar and 
gentleman by the knees. 

“Keep him out!” he shrieked. 
“Great snakes, I implore you! 
Lock the door!” 

In the absence of the snakes 
this office was performed by 
Perey and Dicky. Directly 


afterwards there was a rush 
of feet down the staircase, and 
a fusilade of blows began to 
rain upon the panels. 


“Open the door!” com- 
manded a voice, in a frenzied 
Paisley accent. “I’m wanting 
in! Tae break his neck,” it 
added in explanation. 

Dicky and Percy promptly 
put their backs against the 
door. Mrs Welwyn crossed 
hastily to her husband’s side. 

“Tt’s that Pumpherston,” 
she announced in @ low voice. 
“What are we to do?” 

Mr Welwyn addressed the 
suppliant at his feet. 

“Come, Mr Mehta Ram,” he 
said, “don’t befrightened. He 
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can’t get in. What is the 
trouble?” 

Mr Mehta Ram lifted his 
face from Mr Welwyn’s boots 
and addressed the company at 
large. 

“Mr Welwyn, Mrs Welwyn, 
and general public,” he began 
—the latter designation was 
apparently intended for the 
Mainwaring family, who, with 
the exception of Dicky, had 
ranged themselves into a com- 
pact group on the further side 
of the room—‘“TI appeal to you 
as British subject—as a mem- 
ber of that great Empire upon 
which the sun never sits——” 

“Sets, old comrade!” cor- 
rected Dicky from the door. 

“Shed your tears!” com- 
manded Mr Ram, disregarding 
the interruption. “Give us a 
look in! I am in jeopardy—in 
a damtight place! My ad- 
versary knocks upon the door 
—the avenging Pumpherston! 
He arraigns me of petty 
larceny. He accuses me that 
I have confiscated his table. 
But I am innocent! I make 
my defence! I throw myself 
—Ah-a-a-a-a-h! Help!” 

The other door—that lead- 
ing into Mr Welwyn’s bedroom, 
which itself communicated with 
the landing outside — burst 
open, and a small, _red- 
whiskered, and intensely fer- 
ocious gentleman bounded in. 
It was the avenging Pumpher- 
ston. 

Mr Ram bolted across the 
room like an obese rabbit, and 
took refuge behind the hostile 
but protective form of Lady 
Adela, 

The avenger paused, ob- 


viously nonplussed by the size 
of the assembly. 

“T beg your paurdon,” he 
said awkwardly. “I wis not 
aware——” 

He turned to find Percy and 
Dicky standing beside him, 
one at each shoulder. 

“We were half expecting 
you, Mr Pumpherston,” said 
Dicky with a friendly smile, 
“But if you and this gentle- 
man are playing hide-and-seek, 
the den is upstairs.” 

“T beg your paurdon,” re- 
peated Mr Pumpherston, whose 
bellicosity was fast evaporat- 
ing, “but yon fat heathen has 
robbed me. He has lifted a 
piece of furniture—Heh! Let 
me get at him!” 

With a convulsive bound he 
wrenched himself free from his 
interlocutors and made a dash 
for the door. But he was too 
late. Mr Mehta Ram, keeping 
under the lee of Lady Adela 
and the furniture, had made 
use of the brief respite afforded 
by the recital of his assailant’s 
grievances to effect an un- 
ostentatious departure, and was 
now half-way up the staircase 
again. The baffled Pumpher- 
ston followed him with a long- 
drawn howl. 

“Come on, Percy!” said 
Dicky. 

The pair raced out in pur- 
suit, banging the door behind 
them. Presently from above 
stairs came the sound of re- 
newed conflict; a few dull 
thuds and muffled crashes; 
and then—-silence. 


Lady Adela rose to her feet 
in awful majesty, and addressed 
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the stunned and demoralised 
remnants of the tea-party. 

“Is this a private asylum,” 
she inquired in trumpet tones, 
“or is it not?” 

Grandma Banks was the 
only member of her audience 
who replied. 

“My late ’usband,” she 
whimpered—‘“ my late ’usband, 
Mr Josiah Banks—greatly re- 
spected in ‘Itchin — greatly 
respec——” 

Tears coursed slowly down 
her furrowed cheeks. 

In a moment Tilly was 
kneeling beside her, with her 
arms round the frail old body, 
whispering gently and car- 
essingly into her ear. There 
was a long silence, and Sylvia 
began to pull on her gloves. 

“T think we had better be 
going,” said Lady Adela. 

“T suppose so,” said Mrs 
Welwyn helplessly. 

But Lucius Welwyn made a 
last effort. All seemed lost, 
yet his inherent polish and 
savoir faire rebelled against 
such an inglorious and igno- 
minious end as this. 

‘*‘I must apologise most sin- 
cerely for this contretemps, 
Lady Adela,” he said with a 
ready smile. “Those fellows 
are two disciples of mine. Law 
students — British Museum — 
and so on. They come here 
periodically to receive instruc- 
tion from me in my library 
upstairs,”—Lady Adela looked 
up and regarded him steadily, 
but he continued with perfect 
coolness—“ but I fear that on 
this occasion racial animosity 
has proved stronger than 
academic unity of purpose. 


‘ 


You will understand, I am 
sure.” 

“Perfectly,” replied Lady 
Adela. ‘Come, Sylvia.” 

Sylvia was quite ready, but 
at this moment the door flew 
epen once more, and Dicky and 
Percy reappeared, flushed, 
panting, but triumphant. 

“Tt’s allright, Mrs Welwyn,” 
announced Dicky reassuringly. 
“The brunette gentleman has 
bolted himself into the bath- 
room, and we have locked up 
the blonde in a broom-cupboard. 
Hallo, Mum—going ?” 

“Yes. Come, Sylvia.” 

“Certainly, Mother,” said 
Sylvia. 

Dicky’s ear caught the dan- 
ger-note in his sister’s voice. He 
stood transfixed, with dismay 
written across his frank but 
heated features. 

“T say,” he stammered. 
“ Mum—Sylvia—what does all 
this mean ?” 

“Good-bye, Mrs Welwyn,” 
said Lady Adela calmly. 
“Thank you for—ah—enter- 
taining us. I suppose one can 
get a cab here?” 

She shook Mrs Welwyn’s 
nerveless hand and turned to Mr 
Mainwaring, who stood awk- 


wardly smoothing his hat. 
“Are you ready, Abel?” 
she inquired. 


Suddenly Tilly Welwyn rose 
from her knees by her grand- 
mother’s side, and, to employ 
a dramatic expression, took the 
centre of the stage. She stood 
face to face with her departing 
guests, her head thrown back 
and her hands clenched—a very 
slim, very upright, very digni- 
fied little figure. 
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“Sit down, please, every- 
body, if you will be so kind,” 
she said quietly. “I shan’t 
keep you long.” 

Lady Adela, looking like a 
boa-constrictor which has been 
challenged to mortal combat 
by a small and unexperienced 
chicken, stood stock-still, with 
her head oscillating from side 
to side in a slightly uncertain 
fashion. Then, recovering her- 
self, she fell back in good order 
upon her supporters. 

The Welwyns, closing loyally 
upon their small champion, 
spoke in anxious undertones. 

“ Don’t chuck up the sponge, 
Sis,” whispered Percy encour- 
agingly. “We'll pull you 
through.” 

“Don’t lose your head, my 
child,” counselled her father. 
“ You may make things worse.” 

“Tilly, dearie, can you ever 
forgive me?” was all Mrs 
Welwyn said. She forgot, in 
her selfless grief for the destruc- 
tion of her daughter’s castle- 
in-the-air, that she herself had 
predicted its fall. 

Little "Melia said nothing, 
but passionately squeezed her 
sister's hand. 

“You are all dears,” said 
Tilly in a clear voice, “and I 
love you for the way you have 
stood by me to-day; but I 
want to speak to the others 
just now.” 

She took a step forward 
towards the Mainwarings, who 
were grouped beside the tea- 
table. But before she could 
speak, Dicky, who had been 
hovering silently on the outer 
wing of his own party, crossed 
the floor and joined her. 
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“T’ll come and stand over 
here, Tilly,” he said, “if you 
don’t mind. There’s a nasty 
draught in that corner.” 

Tilly smiled faintly. 

**T would rather you didn’t,” 
she said, with the suspicion of 
@ tremor in her voice. “Please 
go over there.” 

Dicky responded by standing- 
at-ease, military fashion. 

“Carry on,” he said briefly. 

“Please, Dicky!” urged 
Tilly, “It only makes it 
harder for me.” 

Dicky glanced at her white 
face, and retired one pace back- 
ward. 

“That is my limit,” he 
said. 

Meanwhile Lady Adela had 
come to the conclusion that all 
this was very emotional and 
undignified. 

“ Miss Welwyn,” she inquired, 
‘“‘ what does this mean?” 

“T will tell you,” said Tilly. 
*‘ But first of all I must say one 
thing. I did not try to trap 
your son, as you seem to think. 
We fell—we came to care for 
one another quite naturally. 
I made no attempt to catch 
him. I knew nothing what- 
ever about him. It—it just 
happened.” She turned wist- 
fully to Dicky. “ Didn’t it?” 
she asked. 

Dicky nodded his head 
ravely. ; 

“Tt just happened,” he said. 

“ And since we cared for one 
another—or thought we did—” 
continued Tilly with a little 
choke, “it never came into my 
head that anything else could 
matter. But last Ssturday, 
when I went to stay at your 
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house, and saw your grand 
ways and your grand ser- 
vants, and all the commotion 
you made about members of 
Parliament and county families 
and all that—well, I began to 
see rocks ahead. I felt common. 
My courage began to fail, I 
began to be afraid that you 
would net take kindly to the 
Family x 

“Tt wasn’t you that was 
afraid, dearie,” said a respect- 
ful voice behind her. ‘It was 
the Family.” 

“T saw too, Lady Adela,” 
continued Tilly, “that you were 
against me—dead against me 
—and that as soon as you 
got hold of a decent excuse 
I should be bundled out of 
your son’s life like—like an 
entanglement. That put my 
back up. I had meant to be 
perfectly straight and un- 
pretentious with you, but when 
I saw what you were after, I 
determined to fight. So I have 
deceived you.” 

“We all have,” murmured a 
loyal chorus. 

“You have been done /” pro- 
claimed Tilly defiantly. She 
was fast losing control of her- 
self. She felt dimly that she 
was behaving in a hysterical 
and theatrical manner; but 
when one’s world is tumbling 
about one’s ears, one may be 
excused for stating the truth 
rather more explicitly than is 
usual, ‘Yes —done/” she 
repeated. “I will tell you 
just exactly who we are and 
what we are. Father is a 
gentleman right enough—” her 
voice rang out proudly—“ as 
well-born a gentleman as any 








in the land; but he has fol- 
lowed no regular profession for 
twenty years, and he lives on 
Mother. Mother keeps lodg- 
ings. This house is a lodging- 
house, and those two men you 
saw were lodgers. Percy works 
in a wholesale haberdasher’s in 
Holborn. I do a little dress- 
designing. *Melia helps Mother 
with the lodgers. So you see 
you have been imposed on: 
we work for a living! But you 
mustn’t blame the Family for 
what has happened. It was 
my idea from start to finish: 
the Family only backed me up. 
And they did back me up! No 
girl ever had such a splendid 
father or mother, or brother or 
sister.” Tilly stepped back 
inte the heart of her body- 
guard, feeling for friendly 
hands. “I’m proud of them,” 
she cried passionately, ‘“ proud 
to belong to them! I’m proud 
that my name is Tilly Welwyn, 
and I never wish to ehange it 
for any other. We Welwyns 
may be nobodies, but we stick 
together. There! You may go 
now.” 

The drawing-room door 
ereaked and opened, but no 
one noticed. 

“T have told you every- 
thing, I think,” said Tilly 
more calmly. “I know now 
that I should have told you 
in any case. That’s all... . 
No, it’s not.” 

She swung round towards 
the doorway and pointed to 
the grotesque figure of that 
earnest student of the drama, 
Samuel Stillbottle, who was 
myopically deciphering a small 
but tattered document, all but 
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concealed in the palm of his 
hand. 

“We're paupers!” she cried. 
‘** We're in debt! We're broke! 
There’s a distraint on the 
furniture; and that creat- 
ure—” Mr Stillbottle, hazily 
conscious that a cue was coming, 
furtively thrust his manuscript 
into his waistcoat pocket— 
“that creature is a broker's 
man! Oh, Mother, Mother, 
Mother!” 

In an instant Martha Wel- 
wyn’s arms closed round her 
daughter. 

‘There, there! ”’ she crooned. 
“My lamb, my pretty, my 
precious, my dearie—don’t you 
ory!” 

There was a deathlike still- 
ness, broken only by Tilly’s 
sobs. The Mainwarings stood 
like statues. Mr Welwyn sat 


on the sofa, his head bowed 
between his hands. Grandma 
Banks slumbered peacefully. 
The bewildered but conscien- 
tious Stillbottle seized his 
opportunity, and cleared his 
throat. 

“The shover, sir,” he an- 
nounced huskily, “is below, 
awaitin’ for: “4 

Next moment a hand like a 
vice closed upon the herald’s 
collar, and Dicky Mainwaring’s 
voice remarked concisely into 
his ear— 

“Go to the devil.” 

Mr Stillbottle, utterly dazed, 
raised his head and surveyed 
the company. Then he smiled 
apologetically. 

“Wrong entrance,” he ob- 
served. “My error! LEzit 
hastily !” 

He turned, and shuffled out. 





(To be concluded.) 
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AN _OSSUARY OF THE NORTH LAGOON. 


(73 4 > \ 4 99 
(“‘vexvov ayevnva Kdpnva.’”’) 


HAVE you ever seen serpents 
sliding out of the eye-holes of 
skulls? I do not mean in the 
depicted hells of ecclesiastical 
phantasy, like the great mosaic 
Doom in the basilica of Torgelo, 
but in actual fact. Ihave. It 
is a horrid sight, and a very 
solemn one. 

What the Professor of 
Greek really wanted of me, 
I can only suspect. He be- 
longed to that class of men 
which I (following Aristotle) 
call the Fusidowls, the Born 
Slaves, creatures absolutely in- 
capable of performing a noble 
(ie, a free) act themselves or 
conniving at such perform- 
ance on the part of others. 
He was of that repugnant, 
flabby, carroty, freckled, mug- 
nosed, bristly species, toothed 
of Senigaglia - cheese - colour, 
which has no chest whatever. 
His conversation was hectic 
gabble, produced in the voice 
of a strangulated Punch, and 
punctuated with screams and 
stamps of rage in _ publie 
piazzas, when he found that 
he had given a hooker a half- 
penny instead of a farthing, or 
when any of his numerous 
poses (Erastianism, for ex- 
ample) were gently gibbeted. 
Poses, I say: for the fact is 
that he (like all Cambridge 
graduates bubbling with a 
secret) was all pose where he 
was not savage. But he knew 
more Greek archeology than 
any one else in the world. 





Habet hec res panem. And 
his brains were occasionally 
pickable. 

For a month we had daily 
pervaded the lagoon north of 
Venice in my barcheta. So 
frequent were our progresses 
along all the main canals, as 
well as along the narrower ones 
which are not marked by piles, 
to Santerasmo, and Treporti, 
and Mazorbo, and Burano, and 
Torgelo, that we became an 
object of interest to the mili- 
tary authorities, and were 
warned not to photograph 
their forts. We did not want 
to photograph their forts. I, 
indeed, was making a frantic 
effort to finish writing De 
Burgh’s Delusion. But Baicolo, 
my second gondogliere; the 
hugest, strongest, fairest Vene- 
tian toso you can imagine, a 
tiger with a simper, had com- 
mended himself to the Pro- 
fessor, who swore that he 
was the very image of the 
Agias of Delphi by Lysippos, 
and wished te have him ana- 
tomically phetographed in the 
sun against a whited wall. If 
you know your lagoon, you 
will know that such a wall, 
suitably secluded fer such a 
purpose, is hard to come by. 
Steamboats and motor-launches 
scuffle along all the main canals. 
The small ones are haunts of 
fishermen. Such walls as you 
find—they are generally crim- 
son — enclose vineyards which 
swarm with barking brats and 
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biting dogs. Whenever I 
stepped the barcheta and began 
to focus the camera, at that 
very moment Baicolo would 
murmur with horror, “Siori, 
here’s people!” and shrink into 
concealment behind his cinc- 
ture. And at last I got in a 
rage and roared, “I will not go 
to work in this hole-and-corner 
way. Let us find a proper 
plaee, and speak politely to the 
Paron of it, asking for half an 
hour of privacy behind his vine- 
yard wall.” “Oh, God, no!” 
shrieks the Fusidowl. ‘Then 
we must go farther afield and 
find an abandoned ruin,” was 
my conclusion, And I stood 
up in the golden blaze of the 
sun to survey the vast lagoon. 

We were in the main canal 
which runs from the marsh 
north of Torgelo by Burano to 
Treporti, and very far away I 
espied a blinding, glittering 
stripe of white floating on its 
own reflection on the dancing 
blue. It seemed to be a walled 
island, and very much all alone. 
“And there is your whited 
wall,” I proclaimed. But it 
was sixteen o’clock, and we had 
a seven-mile row back to Venice, 
so we deferred approach till the 
following day. 

On four several days there- 
after we attempted to reach 
that wall. It was most elusive. 
Little canals (which seemed to 
be short cuts) were generally 
blind. The main canals led us 
round and round it. Once, 
when high water made one 
wide shining mirror of the 
lagoon, we boldly left the 


channels and tried to row 
direct across the shallows. Dire 
was the result—eight hours 
bogged on a mud-bank till the 
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return of the tide, the Fusidowl 
a gibbering moist maniac, and 
my beloved Waterman Foun- 
tain Pen blubbering (despite 
the boasts of the advertise- 
ments) all over my beautiful 
manuscript. Needless to say 
that we quarrelled violently till 
we were faint. My grievance 
is easily explained. I wanted 
to do no more with those lovely 
late-August days than to sit 
in my barcheta, and be rowed 
about, and write my book, 
until I felt inclined to row, or 
bathe, or eat, or take my forty 
winks, and so on, again and 
again, The Fusidow] might 
surely have been content to sit 
by my side and revise his 
Greek-dialect proofs, and other- 
wise do as I did. Nothing 
need have prevented him from 
making as many photographs 
as he pleased. He knew how. 
Both the goendoglieri were 
agreeable. Both might have 
sat for Giambellini or Carpaccio 
—in fact I'll swear that Baicolo 
did, in a previous incarnation, 
as you may see any day at the 
Accademia di Belle Arti, if you 
do not believe me. But no, 
that fatuous Fusidowl neither 
knew exactly what he wanted, 
nor would let anybody tell him 
—neither would do his job him- 
self, nor would let anybody do 
it for him. So, all of a sudden, 
my notorious patience gave 
way with a loud yell, and em- 
bellishments of lurid notes and 
queries. Nemo nostrum solide 
natus est. 

Oh yes—we made it up when 
we got home, after he had 
sobbed and postured and gesti- 
culated on my bedroom thres- 
hold for some hours of the 
night ; and I saw him peace- 
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fully off to England by the 
eight o’clock train two morn- 
ings later. (Dear me, how ex- 
hausted I was with him!) We 
went up to the station together, 
in a hired poppe beeause of his 
baggage, just to show that 
there was no malice. My 
barcheta was waiting outside, 
with Baicolo and Caicio beam- 
ing and ready for devilry. And 
as soon as I had seen the last 
of the carroty professor, ‘‘ We 
will go, I pray, for pleasure,” 
I said to them meaningly, “ by 
short way of little canals to 
Rio del Palazzo Reale:: for I 
have a certain affair at Ascen- 
sion.” “It goes most well,” 
commented Baicolo and Caicio. 

There is no speed limit in 
Venice, as far as I know, so 
long as you refrain from in- 
vesting other boats. One 
ramps and reckets and rolls 
along, securely and courteously 
giving way to one’s betters in 
gondogle, and requiring it of 
one’s inferiors in all ships below 
the rank of a barcheta. But 
nothing ever took precedence 
of mine with three oars, when 
I rowed one of them, not 
even the Duchess of Madrid’s 
nigger-boy in her motor-launch 
Ondarroa. 

Ongania, the bookseller at 
Ascension, gave me (for certain 
moneys) @ couple of Italian 
Admiralty Charts of the lagoon, 
from Cioza in the south to 
Venice, and from Venice to the 
northern mainland. On the 
second, I soon found what I 
wanted—a way by canal to the 
island of the whited wall. 

The tide was beginning to 
rise. The boys gleamed gaily 
when I said that we were going 
where we never had been be- 


fore, an excursion of a day or 
two. “But, Sior—the nutri- 
ments and the beverages?” 
purred the luxury-loving and 
cat-like Baicolo, I replied that 


we would find those, and - 


bedrooms, at Burano; and 
his hesitation dissolved in a 
large sunburst of a white- 
toothed, red-lipped, long green- 
ish- blue-eyed smile, as he 
addressed his flexile muscles to 
the oar, punting out of the 
little rio by the “ Bucintoro ” 
balcony into the basin of San 
Marco. 

It was a perfect summer day 
of rich September. To paint 
it, you would have to begin by 
getting out your cobalt - pot 
and violently concentrating 
your mind on the potentialities 
of aurora-yellow. Everything 
which was not brilliant was 
blue, the sky a monstrous dome 
of turquoise, the water like a 
live aquamarine, the lights like 
bluebells and forget-me- nots 
and borage-blossoms sown upon 
living light, the shadows like 
sapphires and lapis-lazuli. Oh, 
those lovely little dark cool 
canals of the Canonice, and 
Saint Mary the Beautiful, and 
the Mendicanti by Sanzanipolo, 
with their clean, clear, deep 
shade, and their flaming daring 
shafts of light, where vivid, 
vigorous, supple thews and 
sinews and bold, broad Venetian 
breasts (veiled in incredible 
patches and tatters and filth) 
drove prison-barges, and the 
topt or tope of fishers, and 
the barche of commerce, and 
the Blue-Cross barks, and the 
sandoli of artists and com- 
mercial travellers, flying (with 
hideous blasphemy) before my 
swift barcheta, with the red- 
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cross pennon of St George of 
England and the red and gold 
vessillo of the local rowing-club, 
the “ Bucintoro,” — until, by 
the Civil Hospital and Fassi’s 
squero, we burst out on the 
north lagoon. 

We had the current in our 
favour here; and we left San- 
michele on our right and the 
Murano glass-furnaces on our 
left, taking the open way past 
the Dazio and the islets of 
Sangiacomo-in-the-Marsh and 
Santamaria-of-the-Mount, row- 
ing deliciously, sweeping along 
with the warm sea-scented 
wind and the flowing tide till 
we came near Mazorbo. 

Here I drew in my own oar, 
and retired under the shade of 
the tenda, to study our course on 
the chart. “I desire, first, the 
albergo of Burano,” I said to 
Baicolo. He lifted his forcola, 
shifting his oar back from it to 
mine; and we went on more 
deliberately through the limpid 
heat of noonday. 

The main canal of Burano 
is but narrow, and crowded 
with the boats of the Buranelli: 
but, by dint of kindly address- 
ing the owners of obstructions 
as “ Nigger,” and “That ” (said, 
and received, with the suavest 
politeness imaginable), and, by 
the clever steering of Caicio on 
the puppa and much “ drawing 
water” by Baicolo at the prova, 
we at last slid through, all un- 
scraped, and moored at the 
clean little inn which called 
itself “Albergo di Roma.” 
Here we lunched on paste-and- 
beans, and grapes and cheese 
galore, with a nice little wine 
(bianco dolce) to please the 
palate of Caicio. I also ar- 
ranged to dine and sleep there 
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on our return in the evening; 
for I was pleased with the 
place and its Paron, and the 
clients seemed artistic and not 
very uncomely, . 
We set out again before the 
excursion steamer arrived from 
Venice, which brings tourists 
to be bored by Jesurum’s 
lace-touts and indigenous in- 
corrigible mendicity for an 
hour, and then takes them on 
to rush frantically, for twenty 
minutes, through the incom- 
parable splendours of two 
basilicas, and a gigantic cam- 
panile, and museums, and a 
Devil’s Bridge at all-but-de- 
serted Torcelo, the Grand- 
mother of Venice. And we 
rowed, in the gorgeous gelden 
sunlight of afternoon, out away 
northward from Burano, along 
the sweeping curves of a wide 
and deep canal unmarked by 
piles, leaving Torgelo behind 
on our left, and tending north- 
eastward. Apparently we were 
making to pass the distant 
island of the whited wall also 
on our left; and the boys ex- 
pressed anxiety. I fancy that 
I am the only Englishman in 
Venice who never, by any 
chance, permits his gondoglieri 
to diotate his course for him. 
The dog-like Caicio was by 
way of exhibiting prepotenza ; 
but an eye as cold as agate 
and a withering wave of my 
chart reduced him to murmur 
most hurriedly, “It goes well 
—it goes very well—he” 
(meaning me) “is the master!” 
on, I sharply cried 
“Premi”; and we swept to 
the left, between sandbanks all 
ashine with sea-lavender and 
samphire, into narrower 
water-way, which curved and 
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curved till another short turn 
brought us into the haven 
where I would be, perhaps two 
miles beyond Torgelo. 

We landed at the foot of the 
whited wall. It stood four- 
square, about a hundred-and- 
fifty metres each way, raised 
on a green island about two 
metres above high-water mark. 
The whited wall appeared to 
enclose a very dense shrubbery. 
We stuck two oars into the 
mud; moored the barcheta to 
them, by the bank, and landed 
to explore. 

Caicio flung himself at the 
wall in front of us, and sprang 
up it, like a cat. ‘Sior, here, 
for gentility’s sake, is nothing 
but verdure,” he reported. 

I called him down; and we 
turned to the right along the 
angle, further to investigate 
the exterior. At the top of 
the far end of the second wall 
there was a rusty iron cross set 
in the coping-stone, and (near 
it) a certain breach in the wall 
by which entrance might be 
made .to the enclosure. I 
climbed in, followed by the 
boys. 

The ground inside was very 
uneven indeed, quite hillocky 
as @ matter of fact, and rising 
high above the outside level 
almost to the height of the 
wall, in great long rather- 
irregular mounds intersected 
by great long rather-irregular 
furrows, and all dense with a 
riot of bushy and weedy under- 
growth, like a Venetian attempt 
at a jungle. But, in front of 
us as we entered, there was 
a mere semblance of thinning, 
an apology for the remains of 
an age-long neglected pathway. 
Ascending the first mound, I 
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began to pace along the narrow 
clearing. 

And, as I stepped cautiously, 
I was aware that the ground 
under me was crackling and 
murmuring and _ whispering 
very strangely. I glared back 
at my boys, who were following 
me: their jaws were dropped 
and their faces pallid. I went 
on. Such surface of earth 
as there was appeared to be 
loosely and thinly seattered 
over what I took to be frag- 
ments of faggots of very old 
sun- whitened sticks — sticks 
which occasionally had knobby 
ends — Gracious Powers !— 
brittle, or broken. Perhaps I 
stumbled a dozen paces up the 
crooked path; and then, from 
the summit, all of a sudden I 
saw the bare side of the next 
long irregular mound. But 
the surface had fallen away 
from it, or some storm had 
washed it naked. And I found 
myself staring, glaring, at a 
massed congeries of whole and 
broken human skeletons, male 
by the pelvis I judged at first 
glance. And two long black 
serpents wriggled through the 
eye-holes of skulls within reach 
of my foot; and slid away into 
the bushes. 

Oh, plainly I had made an 
unthought -of and paralysing 
discovery. There was a short 
sharp movement in my rear. 

“Pray for the repose of the 
souls of all these poor aban- 
doned desolate dead. Requiem 
sternam dona eis, Domine,” 
I instantly intoned aloud. 

“Et lux perpetua luceat 
eis,” Baicolo piously and auto- 
matically responded. 

“Q Mariavergine!” gasped 
Caicio. 
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But I had stopped them from 
bolting scut-up ; and they hung 
on my heels clutching each at 
other’s vesture. 

I extended my explorations. 
It was impossible to go very 
far, not more than thirty 
metres, into the depth of the 
enclosure; because the phantom 
of a path, such as it was, tailed 
off miserably into the lush im- 
penetrable jungle. But, wher- 
ever the eye could pierce, we 
saw similar rather irregular 
long mounds, which theslightest 
kick of a toe disclosed to be 
formed entirely of human re- 
mains in hundreds (to speak 
quite disparagingly). And, on 
all sides, hung the same awful 
blazing silence rustling with 
weird whisperings, and the 
same vivid sickly riot of verdure 
rooted in human dust. 

We retraced our steps, and 
went along the outside of the 
third wall. And at its far end, 
also, there was a broken place, 
not so ruinous as the breach in 
the second wall, by which we 
made a new invasion. Here 
Wwe saw more mounds, more 
dolorous piles on piles of skele- 
tons, more grinning fragment- 
ary skulls, more rain-stained, 
wind-dried, sun-bleached thigh- 
bones and shoulder-blades, than 
I have ever seen in all my 
most horrid dreams put to- 
gether, chucked down at ran- 
dom, higgledy - piggledy, in 
gruesome heaps, solemnly ex- 
posed and upbraidingly appeal- 
ing to the solemnly winking 
sky and the salt sea air and the 
blinding illimitable sunlight. 

“ What in the world is this 
place?” I demanded at large, 
as we hurriedly scrambled out, 
and walked along the outside 
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of the fourth wall, with a 
narrow canal on our right, 
and the miles and miles and 
miles of marsh beyond it. 

“Sior, mi no eo gnente de 
gnente—Sir, I don’t know no- 
thing about nothing,” flatly 
declared Caicio, with no interest 
whatever, and true Venetian 
shamelessness at his much 
negatived and totally positive 
ignorance. 

At the fourth angle I found 
another rusty iron cross like 
the one which I had found at 
the second, but lying anyhow 
on the ground at the foot of 
the wall with the coping-stone 
in which it had been lead- 
bedded. Of course I wished to 
replace it; but its proper site 
was so covered with at least 
twenty years’ growth of wild 
ivy that there was nothing to 
be done but to fix the sacred 
symbol erect and fairly con- 
spicuous on the grass where it 
had fallen. 

We were on the whited side 
again—the other three were 
reddish-yellow—and out in the 
full sunlight nearing the place 
of our landing. Here the top 
of the bank was wider, as de- 
liberately wide as a terrace; 
and I paced slowly along it, 
wondering what it really was 
which I had seen. Evidently 
the task of picking the brains 
of the most ancient and most 
contiguous autochthones was 
clearly indicated as mine. And 
then, to add to my confusion, 
I suddenly came upon two 
stone slabs embedded in the 
middle of the whited wall. 
They were of the eighteenth 
century, incised with armorials 
and inscriptions. The latter 
declared the enclosure of a 
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cemetery by a four-square wall ; 
and the former blazoned the 
achievements of certain Illus- 
trissimi of the Most Serene 
Republic. 

We got back into the bar- 
cheta. The boys instantly fell 
on sleep in the deep shade of 

yppa and prova. I spread 
out my charts under the tenda, 
and sat down to ponder my 
discovery. 

On the chart, my island 
ossuary (which is unknown by 
all the Englishmen I ever 
met in Venice) is most dis- 
tinctly denominated Santari- 
ano, The nearest island in 
sight, under a quarter of a mile 
to the east-north-eastward, is 
a vineyard with a picturesque 
old house and watergate; and 
the chart calls it Santacristina. 
Evidently my island was a 
cemetery. The inscriptions 
proclaimed thefact. But what 
sort of a cemetery was it, in 
the Names of Goodness and 
Saint Phocas the Patron of 
Gravediggers. For the awful 
miscellaneous aggregation of 
piteous blasted bones (which I 
had seen) was in no sense in- 
terred, but heaped upon the 
surface of this eighteenth- 
century “cemetery,” in mon- 
strous, rather irregular long 
mounds, flung upon the level 
of the island, piled above it 
heterogeneously. And its sole 
shroud was not else than 
fortuitous atoms of decent dust, 
accumulated by the winds of 
heaven (more pitiful than 
man), during long long years. 
And the bushes and _ the 
weeds grew and flourished 
rankly through and through 
it all. 

“What does an island full 
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of bones beyond Torgelo call 
itself?” I asked, after dinner 
that night, of the fat paron of 
the Buranello albergo. 

He summoned his barcajuolo, 
for he himself came from the 
Friuli, and knew nothing and 
wanted to know nothing of 
the Venetian lagoon. “Cid, 
Bepi,” says he, “this Sior 
Inglese would know what an 
island full of bones beyond 
Torgelo calls itself?” 

“Tt calls itself, Sior, with 
permission, Santacristina.” 

‘But no, but no,” I howled, 
“Santacristina is the next 
island—the one with the vine- 


yard.” 


“Sissiors},” solemnly agrees 
Bepi. 

“ And then, the island full of 
bones?” I demanded again. 

“Also Santacristina, also 
that,” asseverates Bepi. 

I delayed the tearing of my 
hair, at least for the moment. 
No one can ever accuse me of 
undue precipitancy : indeed, my 
much more than Jobian 
patience and forbearance is 
generally taken for timidity 
and weakness. It was incon- 
ceivable that both islands, 
islands so thoroughly separate, 
should have the same name. 
And, curbing my desire to be 
violent, I spread out my chart 
and showed the two islands 
with their two names Santari- 
ano and Santacristina respec- 
tively. All the people in the 
inn, artists, writers, models, 
and the usual Buranelli shop- 
keepers, officials, fishermen, 


sindaco, who degusted there 
their modest nightly potions, 
crowded round my table, dully 
eyed my chart, and intermin- 
ably discussed the portent 
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thereon set down. But no one 
knew—no one had ever even 
heard of —Santariano: both 
islands called themselves Santa- 
cristina: my chart had mis- 
taken itself; and my island 
full of bones (they might men- 
tion) was an immemorially 
desolate cemetery, hideously 
haunted by husky whisperers 
(bisbiglhiatori), and an accursed 
spot sedulously to be avoided 
by all well-living Christian 
men. And some made horns, 
others the Sign of the Cross. 

But I persisted, wanting to 
know (per gentilezza) whose 
piteous bones were heaped up 
there so ruthlessly. And no 
one would tell me. I really 
believe that no one could tell 
me, that no one had ever taken 
the trouble to inquire. Lace, 
fish, love (or what they call 
*‘love”’), pajanche (i.e., money), 
pojenta (7.e., eating and drink- 
ing), and occasional kinemato- 
graphs, are the only subjects 
which the Buranello intellect 
ever seriously tackles. The 
crowd dispersed with grave 
salutations, returning to its 
beverages and games of cards 
and dama. 

About twenty minutes - later, 
the sindaco, Sior Bon, whose 
gentility I here wish to acknow- 
ledge, brought me (very quietly 
and submysteriously) a totter- 
ing piscatorial survivor from 
unbelievable antiquity, rheumy- 
nosed, blear-eyed, knobby-as- 
to-the-articulations, whom he 
described as a touch of poor 
old male with a little informa- 
tion. I instantly called for a 
half-litre of black brusk for 
him, and waited for the usual 
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silly lies invariably offered out 
of courtesy to strangers. 

“ Sior,” says he, “in the first 
beginning that island there 
which his Sioria has seen was 
the cemetery for all the islands 
of this lagoon here, north of 
Murano. But when we made 
our cemetery at Mazorbo near 
here, then that old one was 
abandoned and became the 
abode of owls and phantasms, 
And when we had liberated 
Italy, which God willed, then 
after, the Government told 
us to go and clear away the 
cadavers of those drunkards, 
buffoons, and other obscene 
Germans from the battlefields 
on the mainlands, and to jet 
them somewhere out of sight, 
so that the honest peasants of 
the vineyards of terra firma 
might be no longer annoyed by 
them and their putrid stenches. 
And there was what I wish to 
call a regiment of us working 
for a year or more to do it 
thoroughly, with burchi and 
peate and topi and all kinds of . 
barche out of the Arsenal of 
Venice, which the Government 
lent to us. And we teok the 
accursed Tedeschi, thousands of 
them and all fotid, and we 
flung them on to our abandoned 
cemetery, spitting on them 
naturally, Host! but net wish- 
ing to do them ultimate dis- 
courtesy by refusing them a 
resting - place on sanctified 
earth. Sior, I pray!” 

And all that night I dreamed 
of the long black serpents sinu- 
ously streaming out of the eye- 
holes of Austrian skulls. Ouph ! 
I can see them now. 

FR, ROLF. 
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THOMAS HARDY. 


BY CHARLES WHIBLEY. 


Ir is Mr Hardy’s good for- 
tune that he has seen set up 
in his lifetime the only monu- 
ment which a man of letters 
should esteem —a complete, 
well-ordered edition of his 
works. The twenty volumes, 
recently published, are the 
eloquent testimony of a life’s 
activity. As you see thus 
assembled the sum of Mr 
Hardy’s work, you may dis- 
cern the purposes which have 
animated his artistic career. 
That he himself is conscious 
of a certain variety in his 
novels is ‘made evident by his 
own wise classification, which 
all his readers will readily 
accept. Yet even where he 
surrendered to the spirit of 
his age so far as to compose 
“novels of ingenuity,” he is 
still sincere to his faith in the 
influence of nature, to his belief 
in the stern, unpitying destiny 
which directs the acts and 
impulses of mortal man. 

The best of his works are 
ranged under the title of 
“novels of character and en- 
vironment.” And thus, at the 
word “environment,” we are 
carried off at once to his native 
Wessex. The intense feeling 
of locality which engrosses Mr 
Hardy eomes from no mere 
love of the picturesque, from 
no amiable interest in topo- 
graphical exactitude. Mr Hardy 
belongs by birth and tempera- 


ment to the soil of England. 
He sees life with a clearer 
vision when it is lived upon 
the heath and in the wood- 
lands, which he knows and 
loves so well. He sees sights 
and hears suunds in the coun- 
tryside, of which others less 
gifted are all unconscious. A 
true autochthon, he discovers 
in the landscape of Wessex not 
merely what is but what has 
been. The roads and uplands, 
the streets and lanes of the 
country town, are haunted for 
him by the spirits of the past. 
He looks with a clairvoyant eye 
upon the multiform procession 
of strange races which have 
made Wessex their home since 
the beginning of time. To the 
stranger Casterbridge is a busy 
market-town, and nomore. For 
Mr Hardy it is a book of his- 
tory, which his discerning sight 
reads as other men read their 
newspaper. “ Casterbridge,” 
he writes in a vivid passage, 
“announced old Rome in every 
street, alley, and precinct. It 
looked Roman, bespoke the art 
of Rome, concealed dead men of 
Rome. It was impossible to 
dig more than a foot or two 
deep about the town fields or 
gardens without coming upon 
some tall soldier or other of 
the Empire who had lain there 
in his silent unobtrusive rest 
for a space of fifteen hundred 
years.” And the memories of 
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ancient Rome are not the only 
memories evoked by ancient 
Wessex. The country has its 
associations no less lively than 
those of the town. If a man 
should live with peace and 
understanding in a remote 
village, ‘he must know,” says 
Mr Hardy, “all about those 
invisible ones of the days gone 
by, whose feet have traversed 
the fields which look so grey 
from his windows; recall whose 
creaking plough has turned 
those sods from time to time, 
whose hands planted the trees 
that form a crest to the op- 
posite hill; whose horses and 
hands have torn through that 
underwood; what birds affect 
that particular brake; what 
bygone domestic dramas of 
love, jealousy, revenge, or dis- 
appointment have been enacted 
in the cottages, the mansion, 
the street, or on the green.” 
That, and much more, have the 
villages of Wessex meant to 
Mr Hardy. He sees the houses 
scarred with the pathos of life, 
like the faces of men and 
women, and from an inanimate 
present divines an animate 
past. He peoples the cottages 
with human beings of .bygone 
days, the puppets or the 
ministers of an untoward fate, 
and he speaks to them or hears 
them speak with the familiarity 
of a complacent neighbour. 
And as the men of the past 
keep no secrets from him, so he 
has learned the language of 
the trees and of the winds, In 
the opening lines of ‘ Under the 
Greenwood Tree,’ the first of 
its series, he strikes the true 
note of melody, which echoes 
through all his books. “To 
dwellers in a wood,” he tells 


us, “almost every species of 
tree has its voice as well as its 
feature. At the passing of the 
breeze the fir-trees sob and 
moan no less distinctly than 
they rock; the holly whistles 
as it battles with itself; the 
ash hisses amid its quaverings ; 
the beech rustles as its flat 
boughs rise and fall.” Here 
is lore which will always elude 
the town-bred man, and this 
lore, intimately acquired by Mr 
Hardy, explains the profound 
emotions which he perceives in 
hill and vale, in the placid 
river or the tumbling sea. He 
looks upon landscape as the 
proper background of comedy 
or tragedy. The countryside 
is the web upon which he 
weaves the intricate woof of 
his stories. “Fair prospects 
wed happily with fair times,” 
says he; “but, alas! if times 
be not fair.” So vividly con- 
scious is he himself, so vividly 
conscious does he make his 
readers, of certain scenes, that 
the landscape takes its place as 
an actor in the drama of human 
life. That great masterpiece, 
‘The Return of the Native,’ 
is dominated by the changing 
strength and splendour of 
Egdon Heath. The opening 
lines, simple as they are, seem 
fraught with tragedy. “A 
Saturday afternoon in Nov- 
ember was approaching the 
time of twilight, and the vast 
tract of unenclosed wild known 
as Egdon Heath embrowned 
itself moment by moment. 
Overhead the hollow stretch 
of whitish cloud shutting out 
the sky was as a tent which 
had the whole heath for its 
floor.” So far all is silence 


and immobility. Then a slow 
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change takes place. The ob- 
sourity in the air fraternises 
with the obscurity in the land, 
and Egdon Heath is turned 
to an animate, sentient body. 
“The place became full of 
a watchful intentness now,” 
writes Mr Hardy, “for when 
other things sank brooding to 
sleep the heath appeared slowly 
to awake and listen. Every 
night its Titanic form seemed 
to await something ; but it had 
waited thus unmoved during 
so many centuries, through the 
crises of so many things, that 
it could only be imagined to 
await one last crisis—the final 
overthrow.” Such was Egdon, 
an “obscure, obsolete, super- 
seded country,” which Mr 
Hardy looks upon in close re- 
lation with the human race. 
“It was at present a place,” 
he writes, “perfectly accordant 
with man’s nature— neither 
ghastly, hateful, nor ugly: 
neither commonplace, unmean- 
ing, nor tame; but, like man, 
slighted and enduring; and 
withal singularly colossal and 
mysterious in its swarthy mo- 
notony. As with some persons 
who have long lived apart, 
solitude seemed to look out of 
its countenance. It had a 
lonely face, suggesting tragical 
possibilities!” Its age, in Mr 
Hardy’s view, carries us much 
further back than the age of 
‘the salt, unplumbed, estrang- 
ing sea.” He champions its 
antiquity with a sort of jealousy. 
“The great inviolate place had 
an ancient permanence which 
the sea cannot claim. Who 
can say of a particular sea 
that it is old? Distilled by the 
sun, kneaded by the moon, it 
is renewed in a year, in a day, 
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or in an hour. The sea changed, 
the fields changed, the rivers, 
the villages, and the people 
changed, yet Egdon remained.” 
And for this very reason, the 
sinister changelessness of Egdon 
Heath, ‘The Return of the 
Native’ should not have had 
what is known in the ciroulat- 
ing libraries as a “happy 
ending.” A book which begins 
in foreboding should end in 
sadness. There should have 
been no marriage between 
Thomasin and the reddleman. 
And to this sombre end it was 
that Mr Hardy designed the 
book. But the necessity of 
“serial publication” disposed 
it otherwise, and Mr Hardy, 
putting the alternatives before 
us, leaves “those with an 
austere artistic code to assume 
the more eonsistent conclusion 
to be the true one.” 

It must not be thought that 
the landscape which serves as 
a background to Mr Hardy’s 
novels is bleak and_ silent. 
Rather it is the scene of mani- 
fold activities and divers super- 
stitions. We are told that the 
first book put into Mr Hardy’s 
boyish hands was Dryden’s 
Virgil, and it is easy to perceive 
Virgil’s wholesome influence. 
Never since the ‘“Georgics” 
have the industries of the 
countryside been turned to 
literary account with so fine a 
sense of their enduring import- 
ance as in Mr Hardy’s novels 
of environment. ‘The Wood- 
landers’ is redolent of the scent 
of cider-apples. The music of 
the axe, laid to the trunk of 
the tree, accompanies the tra- 
gedy of Giles Winterborne 
and Marty South. In one 
aspect, ‘Far from the Madding 
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Crowd’ is one long fight against 
the ill-omened forces of nature. 
Gabriel Oak finds his enemies 
in fire and storm. The scenes 
in which Gabriel saves the ricks 
from burning, and thatches the 
stacks against the oncoming 
deluge, are without a rival for 
truth and intensity in English 
literature. Indeed there is 
scarcely an episode in the life 
of a farm to which Mr Hardy 
has not given a just expression. 
Nor is he content with a mere 
statement of the facts. He 
blends with the true vision 
of a keen observer the senti- 
ment of the poet. Here you 
find the honey-takers at work ; 
there is a perfect picture 
of sheep-shearing. Now there 
are troubles in the fold: 
the ewes have broken down 
the fenee and got into a field 
of young clover. Now the 
reaping -machine “ticks like 
the love-making of a grass- 
hopper.” Men and women 
assert themselves or lose them- 
selves in their environment. 
“A fieldman is a personality,” 
writes Mr Hardy; “a field- 
woman is a portion of the field ; 
she has somehow lost her own 
margin, imbibed the essence of 
her surroundings, and assimi- 
lated herself with it.” And 
the immutable countryside, 
where three or four score 
years are included in the pre- 
sent, changes neither its picture 
nor its frame. The perfect 
blending of men with inanimate 
things is always before Mr 
Hardy’s eyes. In ‘Far From 
the Madding Crowd’ “the 
barn is natural to the shearers, 
and the shearers are in har- 
mony with the barn.” With 
a fine eloquence Mr Hardy 


paints this shearing-barn as a 
symbol of human permanence: 
‘‘One could say about it,” he 
writes, “what could hardly be 
said of the church or the castle, 
akin to it in age and style, 
that the taste which had 
dictated its original erection 
was the same with that to 
which it was still applied... . 
The old barn embodied practices 
which had suffered no mutila- 
tion at the hands of time. 
Here at least the spirit of the 
ancient builders was at one 
with the spirit of the modern 
beholder. . . . The fact that 
four centuries had neither 
proved it to be founded on a 
mistake, inspired any hatred 
of its purpose, nor given rise to 
any reaction that had battered 
it down, invested this simple 
grey effort of old minds with a 
repose, if not a grandeur, which 
a too curious reflection was apt 
to disturb in its ecclesiastical 
and military compeers. For 
once medizvalism and modern- 
ism had a common standpoint.” 

Thus it is that spiritually or 
architecturally the traditions 
of country life are preserved. 
Thus it is that the distance 
which separates Mr Hardy 
from Virgil is no greater than 
the distance which separates 
the new Weatherbury from the 
old. “The citizen’s Then is the 
rustic’s Now.” Thus it is that 
Mr Hardy’s rural sketches are 
touched with an eternal truth. 
“The dairy maids and men,” 
it is written in ‘Tess of the 
D'Urbervilles, “had flocked 
down from their cottages and 
out of the dairy - house with 
the arrival of the cows from 
the meads; the maids walking 


in pattens, not on account of — 
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the weather, but to keep their 
shoes above the mulch of the 
barton. Each girl sat down 
on her three-legged stool, her 
face sideways, her right cheek 
resting against the cow, and 
looked musingly along the 
animal’s flank.” Here, instead, 
we are in a world unaffected 
by the thing miscalled educa- 
tion, inspired by the follies of 
politicians, a world which is 
and will be always what it 
was. The fashions of the city 
may shift as they will. Tess 
and her companions will cross 
the barton in pattens and sit 
sideways against the cow until 
the end of time. 

And Mr Hardy’s countryside 
is the home not only of indus- 
try, but of those primitive 
beliefs now rashly dismissed as 
“superstitions.” In the world 
of his painting the “ forecas- 
ter” still foretells the weather 
at a price; the quack-salver 
vends his cheap cures, or 
offers for sale the love-philtres, 
which seemed of efficacy in the 
golden age. The old wives’ 
remedies are known and prac- 
tised; nothing but the fat of 
adders will cure an adder’s 
bite. The belief in witchcraft 
still “lurks like a mole under- 
neath the visible surface of 
manners.’ Susan Nunsuch, in 
‘The Return of the Native,’ 
models EKustacia in wax, red- 
ribbon, sandal-shoes, and all, 
until the figure would have 
been recognised by any inhabi- 
tants of Egdon Heath. Then 
she thrusts pins of the long 
and yellow sort into the image 
in all directions, and at last 
watches it as it wastes away 
over the fire, repeating mean- 
while the Lord’s Prayer back- 


wards. Such incantations as 
this are as old as time itself, 
and prove again that past and 
present are inextricably mixed 
in the Wessex of Mr Hardy’s 
novels. 

Vale and upland, farm and 
malt-house, are peopled by men 
and women old in fashion and 
speech as the cottages which 
shelter them, as the trees which 
give them shade. Mr Hardy’s 
peasants look upon the action 
of his dramas with the close, 
impartial interest of a Greek 
chorus. They comment upon 
the tragedy which unfolds it- 
self before their eyes with a 
shrewdness untainted by the 
cunning of the town, and in a 
language which would have 
been intelligible to our fore- 
fathers three centuries ago. 
Mr Hardy is as happy in his 
use of the vernacular as Scott 
himself. Whenever he mar- 
shals his gossiping yokels upon 
the scene, his style assumes a 
happy propriety, a noble ampli- 
tude of expression. The com- 
ments of the labourers upon 
Bathsheba Everdene in ‘Far 
From the Madding Crowd’ are 
in the true vein: 

“Be as twill, she’s a fine 
handsome body as far’s looks 
be concerned. But that’s only 
the skin of the woman, and 
these dandy cattle be as proud 
as a lucifer in their insides.” 

“Ay—so ’a do seem, Billy 
Smallbory—so ’a do seem.” 

“She’s a very vain feymell— 
so ’tis said here and there. .. .” 

“Yes—she’s very vain. ‘Tis 
said that every night at going 
to bed she looks in the glass to 
put on her nightcap properly.” 

“ And not a married woman. 
Oh, the world!” 
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And if in one aspect the 
Wessex peasants resemble the 
Greek chorus, in another they 
are the true heirs of Shake- 
speare’s age. If they met their 
forebears of Elizabeth’s reign 
there would be no hesitation 
between them, no misunder- 
standing. Christian Cantle, 
‘a man of the mournfullest 
make,” and William Worm, 
“a poor wambling body,” are 
of the true breed. Dogberry 
still lives in modern England. 
“What can we two poor 
lammingers do against sueh 
@ multitude!” exclaims Sub- 
berd in ‘The Mayor of 
Casterbridge.’ “’Tis tempt- 
ing ‘un to commit. felo de se 
upon us, and that would be 
the death of the perpetrator ; 
and we wouldn’t be the cause 
of a fellow-creature’s death on 
no account, not we! ... We 
didn’t want the folk to notice 
us as law officers, being so 
short-handed, sir ; so we pushed 
our Government staves up this 
water-pipe.” In pomp as in 
prudence, Stubberd falls not a 
whit behind his type, and the 
justice of the comparison 
proves the equal truth to 
nature of Shakespeare and 
Mr Hardy. 

We have sketched all too 
briefly the scene of Mr Hardy’s 
dramas; we have hinted at 
the part played by his chorus. 
The dramas themselves have 
an elemental largeness which 
befits their background. They 
are tense and simple, like the 
dramas of Sophocles. If Mr 
Hardy very properly claimed 
for himself a freedom in the 
choice of material which most 
English novelists have denied 
themselves, he has permitted no 


licence in the treatment of that 
material. In construction his 
stories are stern, even to 
rigidity. It is not for noth- 
ing that he passed his youth 
in the study and practice of 
architecture. His fable, as 
the ancient critics called it, is 
expounded by no more than 
three or four characters, whose 
actions are directed by the 
harsh necessity of fate. They 
are the playthings of the gods, 
as the Greeks would have said, 
or of destiny. In vain they 
struggle against the doom 
which hangs over’ them. 
“We are but thistle - globes 
in Heaven’s high gales,” says 
Napoleon in ‘The Dynasts,’ 
and that line might serve as 
a motto for the best of Mr 
Hardy’s works. He is con- 
scious also to whom he owes 
his debt: 


‘* A life there was 
Among these self-same frail ones— 
Sophocles— 
Who visioned it too clearly, even the 
while 
He dubbed the Will ‘the gods.’ 


Truly said he, 

‘Such gross injustice to their own 
creation 

Burdens the time with mournfulness 
for us, 


And for themselves with shame.’ ” 


There, set in another light, is 
his constant theme. Tess, 
“poor wounded name,” is 
driven to her destruction by 
a fate which she is not strong 
enough to control. Henchard, 
the Mayor of Casterbridge, is 
the victim of his own strength 
and insolent triumph. Bath- 
sheba, with no evil intent, 
unseats the reason of a good 
man, and falls herself a victim 
toa fickle rascal. It was written 
in the book of fate that Giles 
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Hardy is not so happy and 


Winterborne should reject the 
worship of Marty South, and 
see himself rejected by Grace 
Melbury. In ‘Jude the Ob- 
scure’ instinct and _ intellect 
engage in an unequal combat. 
Jude fails in all the ambitions 
of his life because he cannot sus- 
tain upon his weak shoulders 
the battle of the new against 
the old. For this submission 
to fate Mr Hardy has been 
called a “pessimist.” The 
charge is unjust as well as 
irrelevant. A man is not a 
pessimist because he perceives 
the obvious truth that all is 
not cakes and ale in this 
world. A cheerful determin- 
ation to look upon what is 
called “the bright side of 
things” commonly means no 
more than a wilful blindness. 
In any case Mr Hardy has 
seen life with an impartial 
eye, and has told us what he 
has discovered therein ; and he 
does it with so fine a zest, 
that to charge him with pes- 
simism is to suggest in him 
who brings the charge an 
inability to apply to a work 
of fiction any other test than 
the test of a happy ending. 
If his dramas be simple in 
construction, Mr Hardy spares 
no pains of complexity in the 
drawing of his characters. His 
women espeeially stand out 
with a clarity and personal 
distinction which it is not easy 
to mateh in modern literature. 
Eustacia, Bathsheba, Tess, 
Marty South, Lucetta — they 
are one and all alive and easily 
recognisable. Even in Sue 
Bridehead, “the slight, pale, 
bachelor girl,” so familiar to- 
day, was divined by the author. 
In the portraiture of men, Mr 


diverse. His faithful lovers, 
such as Gabriel Oak and Giles 
Winterborne, are almost too 
faithful to be true; and the 
Troys, the Wildeves, the Fitz- 
piers, the men who unworthily 
attract beautiful women, seem 
now and then to be cut to a 
pattern, But even when we 
have played the devil’s advo- 
cate, we can only pause in 
wonder before this gallery of 
modern portraits, seen by a 
visionary and drawn by a 
master. 

Mr Hardy did not find with- 
out a struggle the manner of 
his Wessex novels. In his 
earliest experiment; he, who 
owes s0 little to his prede- 
cessors, readily submitted to 
the influence of his time. With 
perfect justice he ealls ‘ Desper- 
ate Remedies’ a novel of in- 
genuity. So ingenious is it, 
with its plots and counterplots, 
that it reminds you of Wilkie 
Collins or Charles Dickens. 
There is a murder in it, and a 
sudden death, and a concealed 
birth, and all the apparatus of 
the fiction that was popular 
fifty years ago. Yet it contains 
the germ of the masterpieces, 
and it was presently fol- 
lowed, without intervention, by 
‘Under the Greenwood Tree,’ a 
modern and exquisite version of 
“Daphnis and Chloe.” And 
the juxtaposition of these two 
books is the more remarkable, 
because, when Mr Hardy con- 
descends to the romantic or the 
ingenious, he is sometimes beset 
by a sort of elfin freakishness. 
Surely it was a spirit of mis- 
chief which saw Viviette, in 
‘Two on a Tower,’ married to 
a bishop; nor must ‘The Well- 
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Beloved,’ who fell in love with 
three generations, be judged by 
the common standards. And 
Ethelberta, who, with her 
friends, wavers always on the 
borderland of comedy and 
farce, is a piece of whimsicality. 
Neigh and Ladywell, her lovers, 
seem to have stepped not out of 
life, but out of the works of the 
old comic writers, and the scene 
at Rouen, where Ethelberta 
hides a lover on each of three 
floors of the hotel, out-fanta- 
sies fantasy itself. At the 
same time, it may be said that 
even the slightest of these works 
is touched by the master’s hand, 
and that two of them, ‘A Pair 
of Blue Eyes,’ a piece of ex- 
quisite pathos, and ‘The 
Trumpet Major,’ a light-hearted 
romance, alive with joyous 
patriotism, are worthy to rank 
even with the novels of char- 
acter and environment. 

Mr Hardy’s prose style keeps 
sternly in touch with the tra- 
dition of our ancient speech. 
He uses words with a full 
consciousness of their weight 
and meaning. His sentences 
are compactly knit, and have 
no loose edges. Moreover, his 
periods have a pleasant sinuous 
movement, which proves that 
he is sensitive to harmony as 
well as to structure. His mas- 
tery of dialect is complete, and, 
like all masters of dialect, he 
records the talk of the people 
with a finer freedom than he 
brings to the management of 
the cultured speech. He is 
not often conscious of his fore- 
runners, and seldom _ echoes 
the cadence of another. Now 
and again he recalls Burton’s 
‘Anatomy of Melancholy,’ but 
the reminiscences of the past 


are found rarely and at long 
intervals. For Mr Hardy the 
English language is an instru- 
ment of precision. He will ex- 
clude no word from his vocabu- 
lary which shall clarify his 
meaning. He uses words of 
Saxon and Latin origin with 
impartiality. It is perhaps a 
defect of his style that he em- 
ploys such inexpressive nouns 
as “premises” or “erection” 
when the dignified and simple 
“house” would far better 
serve his turn. But it was 
his fortune, good or evil, to 
live in the days of a tyrannical 
science, now already “ bank- 
rupt,” and to admit into his 
language words of a curious 
shape and sound, words 
weighted with associations 
that are now half - forgotten. 
Theomachist, thesmothete, nul- 
libist, zenithal, nebulosity—these 
are some of the strange words 
wherewith he _ scatters his 
pages. And nothing need be 
said against them if they had 
justified themselves in their 
places. But at times they 
make but a harsh discord, and 
appear after a brief interval as 
mere concessions to a scientific 
curiosity, that has had _ its 
day. However, these are mere 
blemishes upon the surface of a 
sober, dignified style,—a style 
which will give Mr Hardy a 
high place among writers of 
English prose. 

There remains to say a word 
of Mr Hardy’s poetry. He 
himself sets a higher value 
upon it than upon his prose. 
“The more individual part of 
my literary fruitage,” he calls 
it. The passage of time, we 
think, will correct the writer's 
own estimate. It is not dan- 
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gerous to prophesy that by 
the novels of environment Mr 
Hardy will be esteemed in the 
court of posterity. Compari- 
son, maybe, is unprofitable, and 
the brilliance of the prose can 
in no way dim the lustre of “The 
Dynasts.’ This, in truth, is a 
work apart, without ancestry 
or descendant. It is a drama 
that can be played upon no 
stage but the stage of the im- 
agination. It is, as its author 
says, “concerned with the Great 
Historical Calamity, or Clash 
of Peoples,” which rent Europe 
in twain a hundred years ago. 
And as Mr Hardy’s vast pan- 
orama unfolds itself, we are 
struck most keenly by the 
poet’s amazing impartiality. 
He stands as far remote from 
the puppets of his drama as 
Providence itself. He is fair 
to Napoleon, without under- 
rating “the last large words” 
of Pitt. With a balanced hand 
he leads upon the stage all the 
great men of the epoch, French 
and English, and with a rare 
clairvoyance he seems to see 
the precise relation of one 
event to another. And over 
the whole action there broods 
a set of “impersonated ab- 
stractions,” or Intelligences, 
called Spirits—Spirit of Pity, 
Spirit of Rumour, Spirit of 
the Years. The Pities, as Mr 
Hardy says, approximate to 
Schlegel’s notion of the Greek 
Chorus—“ the Universal Sym- 
pathy of human nature—the 
Spectator idealised.” But 


whatever they be, they at 
once conduct and comment 
upon the poem; they explain 
and enhance the skill where- 
with Mr Hardy selects and 
knits up the manifold episodes 
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of his vast drama; and they in- 
terpret with perfect lucidity the 
poet’s doctrine of fate, the in- 
evitable “ working of the Will.” 
For the rest, it may be said 
of Mr Hardy’s poetry, what Dr 
Johnson wrote of Bentley’s, 
that it is “the forcible verse 
of a man of strong mind, but 
not accustomed to write verse ; 
for there is some uncouthness 
in the expression.” If we may 
quote a specimen, we would 
choose the following stanzas 
from “A  Trampwoman’s 
Tragedy ” :— 
a Wynyard’s Gap the livelong 
a ’ 
The fivebing day, 
We beat afoot the northward way 
We had travelled times before. 
The sun-blaze burning on our backs, 
Our shoulders sticking to our packs, 
By fosseway, fields, and turnpike tracks 
We skirted sad Sedge-Moor. 


*¢* Lone inns we loved, my man and I, 
My man and I; 
‘ King’s Stag,’ ‘ Windwhistle’ high and 


dry, 

‘The Horse’ on Hintock Green, 
The cozy house at Wynyard’s Gap, 
‘The Hut’ renowned on Bredy Knap, 
And many another wayside tap 

Where folk might sit unseen.” 


Here is something of the 
ancient ballads, and much else 
beside—a haunting refrain, a 
noble use of place-names, and 
a sense of impending tragedy. 
But in whatever Mr Hardy 
has written it is not merely the 
intelligence which is at work, it 
is an instinctive emotion; and 
if George Meredith be the Ben 
Jonson of his generation, then 
surely is Thomas Hardy its 
Shakespeare—a Shakespeare in 
his keen perception of human 
nature, a Shakespeare, also, in 
the singing of his “native 
wood-notes wild.” 
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THE BOOKSELLER OF THE RUE ST JACQUES. 


BY MRS ANDREW LANG, 


‘Mes Loisrrs!’ It sounds 
like the name of a suburban 
villa, and takes rank in our 
minds with “Mon Repos,” 
“Chez Nous,” or “Nuits 
Blanches,” which hint at all 
sorts of visionary horrors, and 
must surely have been invented 
to warn off expectant visitors. 
But ‘Mes Loisirs ’— recently 
edited by MM. Tourneux and 
Vitrac, and not in any way to 
be confounded with ‘Vos 
Loisirs,’ by Charpentier—is a 
book and not a house, and, 
moreover, a book filled with 
stern realities. There is no- 
thing of the “‘ gay dog” about 
its author, Simeon Prosper 
Hardy, who sprang from 4 
good bookselling family, which 
now and then touched the pro- 
fessorial world. From birth to 
burial Hardy ‘‘basked in the 
mild halo of the middle classes,” 
to quote the Sporting Prophet, 
and his bridal only served to 
rivet his chains to the Guild of 
Booksellers. His wife was the 
daughter of a member of the 
fraternity, Duboe by name, and 
owned the proud distinction of 
being related to André Augus- 
tin Dubos, “conseiller au Chate- 
let et cousin-germain de mon 
épouse.” These two faets con- 
cerning M. Duboc reeur as 
punctually, whenever his name 
is mentioned, as the phrase 
“Mile. Planus, ma sceur,” in 
the pages of ‘Froment jeune 
et Risler ainé.’ 

It is only fair to Hardy to 





state that the editors have 
found themselves obliged to 
omit large portions of the Jour- 
nal kept by the writer during 
the twenty-five eventful years 
from 1764 to 1789. But though 
for this we are grateful to 
them, passages may have been 
omitted which might materially 
have affected our judgment of 
the book. Hardy, as ean be 
seen from the material placed 
at our disposal, was an ex- 
tremely serious person. His 
“lighter moments” appear to 
have been few. He tells us of 
rare excursions from the sign 
of the Colonne d’Or in the Rue 
St Jacques where he carried 
on his business, to St Cloud—a 
déplacement hardly farther or 
more important than that from 
the blue room to the brown ; of 
@ marriage ceremony, such as 
the one he describes in shocked 
tenes, when a grocer’s daugh- 
ter with a dot of 80,000 livres, 
diamonds splendid enough to 
stock a shop, and a wedding 
breakfast costing 3000 livres, 
allies herself with another 
grocer ; and never-to-be-forgot- 
ten occasions when, in virtue 
of his office of bookseller to the 
University of Paris, he walked 
in the Rector’s procession ; to 
hear Mass at the Church of St 
Nicolas du Chardonnet; but 
these and the opening of Par- 
liament, at which he was in- 
variably present, are all he ean 
show in the way of diversions. 
As to concerts and theatres, 
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they did not exist for Hardy, 
who, though a bookseller, seems 
to have cared little for books 
or their writers. He had none 
of the social qualities which 
made booksellers’ shops on both 
sides of the Channel agreeable 
resorts during the last half of 
the eighteenth century ; he was 
totally destitute both of im- 
agination and humour; and to 
judge from his strange and 
pompous “ profession of politi- 
cal faith,” recorded in Novem- 
ber 1771, he set a somewhat 
high value on the importance 
of hisown views. Hardy is the 
most impersonal of all diarists ; 
he “hears,” he “is told,” “it 
is reported”; never was there 
a diary in which the word “I” 
played such a small part. 

Yet the Journal, says M. 
Tourneux, has been used as a 
quarry by historians during 
the last seventy years. Why? 

Now, any child who is being 
crammed for an examination 
can reel glibly off “the causes 
of the French Revolution” in 
phrases which long use has 
consecrated to the subject. 
We know that “the peasants 
were ground down by taxes,” 
so that “the nobles might 
waste the money on their 
pleasures.” We hear, of course, 
much of “the luxury and de- 
pravity of the Court,” of “the 
atheism of the higher classes,” 
of “the sums lavished on the 
King’s mistresses ” ; possibly an 
echo may reach us of the silver 
toilette service of Mme. du 
Barry, or, to heighten the 
picture, there may be thrown 
in the famous remark of Marie 
Antoinette on the diet of the 
poor. 
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But these are generalities, 
and, like all generalities, have 
little influence on mankind as 
a whole. We believe them 
with our heads, but our hearts 
are quite untouched. The sole 
impression left on the minds of 
ordinary men and women 
(whose knowledge of history 
ends with their schooldays) 
about the reign of Louis le 
Bien Aimé is one of surface 
brilliance and gaiety. With 
this is coupled an undercurrent | 
of revenge for centuries . of 
wrongdoing, to which Louis 
le Désiré was presently to fall 
a victim. As to details, they 
are as ignorant as they are 
indifferent. 

Well, if we take the trouble 
to wade through the dull and 
uninspired pages of Hardy’s 
Journal, we shall learn a great 
deal as to “the causes of the 
French Revolution,” concerning 
which the majority of people 
—who do not study Burke— 
are completely ignorant. It is 
one thing to read two or three 
pages in a history about events 
long gone by, and another to 
have them recorded day by day 
as they actually happened,— 
one thing to look back upon 
the ravages made by the 
storm, and another to be 
sensible of the oppression of 
the atmosphere and the grow- 
ing darkness that precedes the 
thunder. And it is in this 
that lies the value of Hardy’s 
book. A new light is shed 


upon this reign which lasted 
for fifty-nine years. From the 
time that Hardy begins his 
diary one fact is startlingly 
visible. The reign of Louis XV. 
was a reign of Suppressions. 
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Nothing was too small or too 
great to be suppressed. The 
Jesuits were suppressed; the 
Parliaments as far as possible 
were suppressed ; even the two 
prize eulogies on Fénelon, 
awarded by the Academy, were 
suppressed, It is a new Louis 
that Hardy shows us, a man 
with strong passions and con- 
siderable if misplaced energy, 
not merely the dreary ‘in- 
amusable” being with whom 
early histories—and insufficient 
knowledge—have made us 
familiar. After all, in this 
view of him something is 
gained, and the King is a shade 
more respectable when he is 
fighting with the Princes of 
the Blood over the contumacy 
of the Parliament of Paris than 
when giving way to the cap- 
rices of Mme. du Barry — 
“N.M.D.R.,” as Hardy calls 
her. I gazed helplessly at 
these mysterious letters. They 
only suggested P.D.F.R., which, 
on the rare occasions when I 
read the Journal to Stella, I 
always translate to myself 
“ Puddifer.” Luckily M. Tour- 
neux came to my rescue, and 
I learned that ‘“ N.M.D.R.” 
stands for “‘ Nouvelle Maitresse 
Du Roi.” 


Hardy, solemn as he is, has 
yet enough of the Parisian in 
him to be mildly interested in 
the small things of life. The 
city of Copenhagen with its 
suburbs, executed in sugar, to 
do honour to Christian VII. of 
Denmark at a banquet given 
by the Duc d’Orléans, excites 
his curiosity; the street fight 
between the police whose duty 
it was to watch that no meat 
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dishes were carried from re- 
staurants during Lent, and the 
servants of the Prince de Condé, 
who had ordered dinner to be 
brought to him in the Rue 
Mazarin where he was playing 
tennis, are carefully recorded, 
and so is the amazing story of 
the exploit of the Comte de 
Sade, and the death of Stanis- 
las Leczinski, King of Poland, 
who caught himself on fire 
while lighting his pipe. A pipe 
with an eighteenth - century 
coat, or, more probably, a 
dressing- gown! The incon- 
gruity gives one quite a shock! 
Yet poor Stanislas died as 
surely as if the fire had taken 
place a hundred years later, 
when pipes had begun their 
reign. Hardy’s conservative 
soul deplores the exchange of 
the old lanterns for lamps in the 
dark streets ; he is also exceed- 
ingly interested in the enter- 
prise of a tradesman who in 
the hot summer of 1769 opened 
a shop at the end of the Pont 
Neuf, where you could hire for 
six deniers a good-sized parasol 
to shelter you as you walked 
across the bridge, delivering 
it up to a man stationed at the 
other side. Whether from its 
novelty or because the Parisians 
had at that moment some press- 
ing need to cross the Pont Neuf 
is uncertain, but the venture 
succeeded so well that when 
the autumn rains began, 4a 
bureau was organised in St 
Denis containing green silk 
umbrellas, which were let out 
for day or night during the 
winter. Each umbrella was 
numbered, and every customer’s 
name was registered in a book. 

But though these and similar 
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facts are recorded in ‘Mes 
Loisirs,’ the Journal, as we 
have it before us, contains three 
dominant themes. These are 
the contest between the King 
and the Parliament of Paris— 
a contest gradually involving 
the Provincial Parliaments also; 
the ever-increasing famine and 
rise in the price of bread ; and 
the amazing number of people 
who were “rompus vifs” — 
one shrinks from putting it 
into English. Concerning the 
struggle with the Parliament, 
those who wish for information 
on the subject can read about 
it elsewhere. But since the 
functions and the origin of the 
French Parliament are caviare 
to the majority of English 
people, it may be well just to 
state that in principle the 
Parliament of Paris dated back 
to the era of the Frankish 
kings, when the sovereign, with 
the help of his council, dis- 
pensed justice. This council 
was usually composed of the 
chief Barons and of the Bishops. 
Later, the Peers sat there by 
right, a right that belonged 
also to certain magistrates in 
virtue of their office, and in 
course of time the Parliament 
came principally to be com- 
posed of lawyers. Still, in 
theory, it was always a dele- 
gated power—delegated, that 
is, by the King, and this power 
was revoked temporarily by 
him if he chose to preside 
in person and hold a lit de 
justice. 

At no period could the Parlia- 
ment impose taxes or control 
finance. At best it could only 
“remonstrate” with the King, 
and it was its interference with 


Louis XV.’s proceedings in 
abetting (probably for his own 
benefit) the speculators who 
were taking advantage of the 
famine to make “corners” in 
wheat, which at length brought 
the friction between the King 
and the Parliament to a head. 

For the famine that raged 
throughout France for many 
years, and formed the third 
absorbing topic of the day to 
the bookseller of the Colonne 
d’Or, was inextrieably mixed 
up with the struggle between 
the King and the Parliament. 
Whether the harvest was bad 
or good, the price of bread was 
mounting, mounting, mounting. 
A 4-lb. loaf cost 16 sols to the 
ordinary purchaser, though the 
Court only paid 12 sols for it. 
The people grew more and 
more hungry, and more and 
more desperate. Across the 
Channel English statesmen 
were watching, and by-and-by 
Fox writes to Windham that 
he expects a loaf will ultimately 
rise to at least 2s, Riots broke 
out everywhere, in the Pro- 
vinces as well as in Paris. As 
far back as 1768 a placard of 
sinister meaning was hung on 
the Porte St Jacques. “In 
the reign of Henri IV.”—-so it 
ran—‘ bread was scarce owing 
to the wars; but then France 
had a King. In the reign of 
Louis XIV. there had been a 
famine caused by bad seasons 
as well as by the wars; but 
then, also, France had a King. 
Now, though there is neither 
war nor lack of wheat, the 
famine is greater than in the 
reign of Henri IV., or in the 
reign of Louis XIV.; but 
France has no longer a King, 
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for the King has become a 
corn-merchant.” 

Other placards follewed this 
one; the Parliament took up 
the side of the poor and waged 
a fierce war against the mon- 
opolists, to which the King 
answered by establishing (or 
attempting to establish) the 
gabelle in Bretagne. The 
Princes of the Blood took it 
up, and the Duc de Penthiévre, 
who had early arranged with 
the bakers to sell good and 
cheap bread to the poor of the 
parish of St Eustache, was no 
more alone in his efforts to 
help. Meanwhile the cry of 
the people grew louder and 
louder. At one time it was 
Mme. du Barry’s extravagance 
which was said to be at the 
root of the universal misery ; 
at another, the blame was laid 
upon the shoulders of Maupeou, 
the hated Chancellor. After the 
abundant harvest of 1770 the 
exasperation became still more 
general, and a demand was 
made throughout France that 
prices should be lowered by the 
Government. 

Four months later the Parlia- 
ment was banished, the emolu- 
ments of the offices confiscated 
to the King, and the children 
of the members forbidden for 
ever to hold the place of Presi- 
dent or Councillor. 

Even Hardy’s phlegmatic 
spirit is fired by this outrage. 
He is from first to last on the 
side of the Parliament, not only 
from sympathy with the un- 
called-for sufferings of the poor, 
but also from esprit de corps 
on account of the persecution 
of workers at his own trade, 
chiefly women and girls, His 


Journal teems with records of 
persons being thrown into the 
Bastille for printing or dis- 
seminating pamphlets reflect- 
ing on the conduct of the King 
or the Chancellor, and being 
detained there for several 
months. Special mention is 
made of a certain Mme. Morin, 
who is continually arrested, 
confined, and liberated. But 
she is only one of many. 
Among the rest was “Mme. 
Veuve Pasdeloup, relieuse de 
livres,” who was kept in prison 
for over half a year. 

Foiled in the hope of getting 
relief either from the old Parlia- 
ment or from the Tribunal of 
unwilling members who re- 
placed it, the Parisians turned 
more and more to the Princes; 
but it was not to their good- 
will or sense of right that the 
people appealed. In his story 
of the stern fight which was 
now being waged, Hardy men- 
tions one or two details which, 
in the light of subsequent 
events, have a significance he 
never dreamed of. “It is said,” 
he remarks on January 20, 1771, 
“that all the Princes of the 
Blood have received anonymous 
letters warning them that if 
they did not come to the help 
of the nation they must expect 
a terrible retribution.” The 
first result of the letters was 
shown in the agitation of the 
Princes. Secret meetings were 
held, and it was resolved at 
length that they would speak 
to the King and insist en his 
hearing the truth and under- 
standing the popular feeling. 
“It was reported” that the 
Chancellor had obtained 4 
lettre de cachet from the King 
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to imprison Condé, but Condé 
had fortunately discovered this 
in time, and had been able to 
arry it. “It was likewise 
whispered ” that a placard had 
been found in the Palais Royal 
which had made the Duc 
d’Orléans exceedingly uncom- 
fortable. It bore these words, 
‘Noble Prince, you have only 
to come forward, and we will 
place the crown on your head.” 
Much less than this was needed 
to make the Duke and the scaf- 
fold better acquainted, if the 
King’s eyes happened to fall on 
the treasonable suggestion. 
Apparently they did not, for 
Orléans, the First Prince of the 
Blood, was left free, and in 
April he with the rest — the 
Comte de la Marche excepted 
—registered in Parliament a 
strong protest against the lit 
de justice which the King in- 
tended to hold at Versailles on 
the morrow. Three days later 
the leaf of the register contain- 
ing the protest was torn out 
and burnt by the King. A 
week after the Princes retorted 
by another letter, strongly con- 
demning his Majesty’s action, 
and adding that by his refusal 
to take part with them, they 
considered the Comte de la 
Marche to have degraded his 
dignity as Prince of the Blood, 
and, further, that they would 
never reappear at Court so long 
as Maupeou was Chancellor. 
Here, it must be conceded, 
were all the elements of what 
Bob Acres would have called 
“a very pretty quarrel.” In 
fact, so far did things go that 


at the marriage of the Comte. 


de Provence to Marie Josephe 
Louise de Savoie, out of all the 
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Princes of the Blood only the 
Comte de la Marche and the 
Comte d’Hu were present. 
Neither party would give way, 
but it must have been a sur- 
prise to all to see how the fat 
and indolent father of Philippe 

galite rose to his responsi- 
bilities as First Prince of the 
Blood, and maintained the 
rights of the Parliament and 
the People. He might, for all 
the practical result of his 
efforts, have spared himself the 
trouble. The King was in- 
fatuated by the gods—only, un- 
happily, it was not he who was 
“destroyed,” but his blameless 
grandson. 

Yet all this time Hardy was 
as blind as Belshazzar—blind 
as Louis himself—to the writ- 
ing on the wall. He records 
without comment, and appar- 
ently without astonishment, 
the events reported by his 
neighbours or his customers, 
but any inner significance they 
might have, passes him by. 
The publication of two satir- 
ical epitaphs in Paris in 1770 
—one on the Duc de la Vril- 
liére, the other on the Duc 
d’ Aiguillon, Choiseul’s successor 
—only cause Hardy to reflect 
with complacency how for- 
tunate it is that the Parisians 
are totally ignorant of the use 
of any arms but those of the 
intellect, when they wish to 
avenge themselves. We must 
wait for the second volume 
before we can tell if Hardy 
revised his judgment: he lived 
till 1806, but his Journal was 
closed for ever in 1789. 


The third topic which divides 
with the famine and the Parlia- 
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ment the supreme interest of 
Hardy, is the unsafe condition 
of the Paris streets and the 
punishment of criminals. We 
are accustomed to talk with 
horror of the prevalence of 
hanging in England at the 
same period, when sheep-steal- 
ing, or even lesser offences, were 
expiated on the gallows. But 
we read with a shock Hardy’s 
callous and indifferent recitals 
of the numbers of Frenchmen 
who were “rompus vifs,” often, 
it is true, for murder, but 
frequently also for mere theft ; 
while in 1771 the new Parlia- 
ment condemns a “ private per- 
son” to be burned alive for 
some crime not stated. It is 
quite a relief when a German 
quack doctor who claimed the 
power of healing by touch is 
merely examined by physicians 
and surgeons before M. le 
Commissaire Coquelin, and 
ordered to leave France in- 
stantly and return to his native 
Germany. As for street brawls 
and fights and duels, they are 
as common as in the days of 
d’Artagnan, and we feel almcst 
as if we were reading Dumas,— 
Dumas, that is, with a differ- 
ence, for Hardy has no en- 
thusiasms and few indignations. 
He sets down the most hideous 
scenes in the plainest words 
without moving an eyelid; 
even the beheading of Lally 
Tollendal, at which he was 
personally present, only calls 
forth the reflection that “the 
spectators on this occasion were 
at least as numerous as at the 
execution of Damiens” nine 
years before. It was left to 
Voltaire, “ avocat des gens mal 
jugés ” (as he is called by Alfred 





de Musset), and su 
author of the dialogue Merete 
Lally and Socrates, to examine 
and to reprobate this judicial 
murder of a man who wag 
‘more unfortunate than guilty, 
and whose worst actions pro- 
ceeded from a hasty temper 
rather than from premeditation 
and cruelty.” But the thirty- 
five judges by whom Lally was 
tried, had condemned him be- 
forehand ; only one voted for 
perpetual imprisonment, while 
many desired that he should 
be broken on the wheel. So 
the late Commandant of Pondi- 
cherry, Knight of St Louis, | 
General in the King’s army, 
ended his career in the Place 
de Gréve, and in the next 
generation some of his descend- 
ants crossed over to Scotland 
and found graves in the church- 
yard at Dalmeny. 

No one can read Hardy’s 
Journal without sharing the 
astonishment of the editors that 
M. Parent de Rosan should have 
dreamed, even for a moment, of 
publishing a condensed edition 
of the diary with extracts 
from the ‘Correspondance’ of 
Grimm. As M. Tourneux 
justly points out, the two men 
and the two books have noth- 
ing in common, and if you take 
the trouble to compare them 
month by month and year by 
year, you will find that they 
are about as dissimilar as a 
history of Charles II.’s reign 
written by Bunyan would be 
from that of Clarendon. And 
here, before going further, it is 
necessary to observe that when 
we use the word “Grimm” it 
means what the old grammars 
called “a noun collective 
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general,” because for the most 
part there are few indications 
in the ‘Correspondance’ 
whether the letters are written 
by Diderot, Galiani, Raynal, 
Meister, or by Grimm himself. 

If you were to ask nine 
people out of ten to name at 
once four celebrated persons 
living in France in the reign of 
Louis XV. they would almost 
infallibly answer: “Mme. de 
Pompadour, Mme. du Barry, 
Voltaire, and Rousseau.” Yet 
these two last scarcely appear 
in the pages of Hardy, while 
Voltaire may be said to domi- 
nate those of Grimm. This 
fact strikes the keynote of the 
difference between the two 
writers. To Hardy, a devout 
Jansenist, Voltaire would have 
been an object of horror, as far 
as the author of ‘Mes Loisirs’ 
took any interest in him at all ; 
by Grimm he is almost wor- 
shipped, and considered the 
apotheosis of all that is most 
brilliant in the human intellect 
or admirable in the human 
character. Hardy’s intelligence 
was uncritical, his tempera- 
ment cold, his aspirations ex- 
ceedingly limited. It is quite 
evident that he became a book- 
seller for the same reason that 
many young men take Orders, 
—there was “a family living ” 
at Hardy’s disposal also. The 
books to be found in his shop 
were mostly serious works,— 
grammars, treatises on juris- 
prudence, on gardening, on 
chemistry, on religion, and kin- 
dred subjects, amongst which 
the ‘ Mémoires d’un homme de 
qualité,’ by the Abbé Prévost, 
must have felt singularly 
dépaysés, Turn to Grimm, and 
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you are instantly plunged into 
the world of books, old and 
new, native and foreign, all dis- 
cussed with a verve and a light- 
ness which often draw tears of 
laughter from your eyes. Ac- 
cording to ourmodern standards 
his judgments are often mis- 
taken, but they always arouse 
our interest and stimulate our 
reasoning. powers. We do not, 
for instance, agree with him in 
his estimate of Young’s ‘ Night 
Thoughts,’ or feel that “the 
reputation of Montrose has 
suffered because the King whom 
he'served was a poor creature, 
and that, had he fought in a 
cause supported by public 
favour, he would have left a 
far more brilliant name behind 
him.” Would he? Was it 
not precisely the fact that the 
side on which he fought 
was unpopular and his King a 
failure that sheds lustre upon 
him? Yet Grimm as well as 
Voltaire was a champion of 
Lost Causes. 

The arts, as we have said, are 
to be sought in vain in Hardy’s 
Journal; but they bristle 
triumphantly during those 
same years in Grimm’s ‘Cor- 
respondance.’ Books, music, 
plays—which of them is the 
master passion? He would be 
a bold man who ventured to 
decide. And Grimm—or is it 
the composite Grimm? — has 
the supreme talent of making 
dry bones of dramas live again 
for us asif we had watched them 
at the theatre yesterday, or 
might do so to-morrow. Only 
one man, perhaps, ever pos- 
sessed this gift in the same 
high degree, and that was the 
late M. Coquelin. With him 

31 
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the play was unfolded bit by 
bit; the motives of the char- 
acters and the way they 
necessarily explained them- 
selves unrolled themselves be- 
fore your eyes as he talked. 
You, too, held your breath 
with excitement as he told 
you of the prolonged and 
dead silence which had once 
prevailed in the auditorium of 
the Frangais when the curtain 
had gone down on a great 
scene between him and Mme. 
Favart. It lasted so long that 
they did not know what it 
meant; at length they raised 
their heads slowly and looked at 
each other. Then there broke 
out a great roar of applause— 
but no shouting said as much 
as the silence, 

M. Coquelin’s views of acting 
were those of Diderot, and any 
one who wishes to know what 
they are can compare ‘L’Art 
et le Comédien’ with ‘Les 
Lettres & Mlle, Jodin.’ 

Hardy gives us no such 
moments as Grimm. As far 
as one can judge, his sym- 
pathies all lie with material 
joyorsorrow. Theonly human 
passion he ever shows is for 
Marie Antoinette, whose grace 
and beauty make their impres- 
sion even on his hide-bound 
heart. He augurs a happy 
future brought about entirely 
by her—“a revolution ”—-sinis- 
ter word!—which she has 
wrought by establishing a 
‘*doux commerce” between the 
royal family and the people! 
This was in 1773, when the 
taking of the Bastille was still 
sixteen years ahead, and the 
epithet of “1 Autrichienne” 
had not yet been invented. 


In spite of his schooling at 
the Collége de Navarre and 
the Collége des Grassins, where 
he found himself in company 
with the last Archbishop of 
Paris before the Revolution, 
Hardy’s soul remained dead to 
the end to “earth’s many 
voices.” He was absolutely 
without the breadth that a 
sense of humour inevitably 
gives ; his mind was, so to say, 
concrete, and the abstract or 
the speculative had no place 
there. If he had known that 
at the time he was writing 
about an attack by a ferocious 
dog on a lady of quality in 
the Rue St Honoré, and the 
murder of her coachman who 
had defended her, by the young 
musketeers who owned the 
animal, or had guessed when 
recording the proceedings of 
Parliament, or the hanging of 
a thief, Grimm was discussing 
the old theories of the origin of 
man or the consistency of 
comets, Hardy would probably 
have dismissed Baron Mel- 
chior as a fool and a dreamer. 
If he had studied Grimm’s 
analysis of ‘Le Défense de 
Mon Oncle’ by the Abbé 
Bazin’s elderly nephew—so ex- 
quisitely funny even now that 
we laugh out loud as we read 
it—he would probably have 
thought that Grimm was 
treating subjects, serious in 
themselves, in an unworthy 
and flippant manner. As to 
the possibility of any in- 
terest, historical or antiquarian, 
attaching to the Abbé’s specu- 
lations, that would never have 
occurred to him. 

Hardy, in all probability, 
had never beheld the sea in his 
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life, and the question as to how 
a petrified oyster had travelled 
into the heart of Touraine had 
no charms for him. He knew 
nothing likewise of the country 
or agriculture, to which Grimm 
allots much space, had never 
‘“‘ watched the green field grow- 
ing, For harvest time and mow- 
ing.” He was deeply interested 
in the movements of the Court, 
though he beheld it from afar 
and was not in touch.with it like 
another diarist a hundred years 
earlier, and on this subject 
Grimm—probably with inten- 
tion — manifests profound in- 
difference. He cannot, being 
what he is, avoid giving a 
lively picture over the storm 
in a teacup raised by the 
minuet of Mile. de Lorraine, 
yet he allows a thinly-veiled 
contempt to pierce his descrip- 
tion. In this instance the con- 
tempt was justified perhaps, 
though as long as there are 
Courts, and even Society, eti- 
quette of some sort must be 
observed. Still, the Baron 
appears to have held himself 
aloof as much as any aristocrat 
of his day from the “ Canaille 
Chrétienne,” and the * famine 
and the gallows are unheeded 
by him; for Grimm, like most 
of us, had a good deal of Tito 
in him, and shut his eyes to 
that which he did not wish 
to see. Happy in his life and 
his friends, he largely pushed 
politics aside, except in so far 
as they now and then affected 
his hero, Voltaire. 


This cast of mind was more 
or less common to the set with 
whom he lived, but Diderot, 
more impulsive and passionate 
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than Grimm, more critical than 
the placid Hardy, occasionally 
lets himself go in violent in- 
vective against somebody or 
something. In these days of 
indiscriminate praise in bio- 
graphy, where the lines cut 
by pain or thought or passion 
are smoothed out as carefully 
as in a photograph till we all 
present the same flat, mean- 
ingless surface, it may be well 
to weigh the words of Diderot 
on the eulogy of the Dauphin 
uttered by M. Thomas “in bad 
and almost incomprehensible 
Latin.” “By exaggerating his 
picture he has spoilt it, and 
pleased nobody. One would 
have forgiven him if he had 
made the Dauphin a Trajan or 
a Marcus Aurelius, because that 
might haveenabled him indirect- 
ly to tell the Princes some home 
truths. But the Prince paint- 
ed by M. Thomas never existed 
in any century or in any 
country. For my part, if 
panegyrics are indispensable 
to those of Royal birth, I 
should wish them to be pro- 
nounced during their lifetime 
and in their presence, so that 
they might compare them- 
selves with the picture of per- 
fection held up to them, and 
realise their own shortcomings 
as well as what the nation 
expected them to be.” Diderot 
writes these remarks at greater 
length, and with still greater 
vigour, to M. Thomas himself 
when the panegyrist asks for 
his opinion, and tells the un- 
fortunate orator that he has 
humiliated all the great men 
of the past and of the future 
at the feet of a young man 
who had done nothing, thought 
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nothing, said nothing. He 
then proceeds to “rub it in” 
by referring to another “Eloge” 
(the word does not bear quite 
the same meaning as our “ eul- 
ogy”), in which the speaker 
had pointed out all the good 
that was to be said of the 
Dauphin, not only in the 
contrast he presented to the 
depraved society round him, 
as a faithful husband and 
good father, but in his prefer- 
ence for books and persons 
who might help to cultivate 
his mind. When people asked 
Diderot for his opinion they 
were apt to get it, and did 
not always like it. 

How delightful it must have 
been to have had even an 
“occasional correspondence ” 
with one of the Encyclo- 
pédistes, who, in spite of 
compiling dictionaries and the 
like, had leisure to be amus- 
ing. A letter, such as the 
one in which Diderot de- 
scribes Mme. Geoffrin’s efforts 
to dislodge the English General 
Clerk after a visit which had 
lasted at least seven hours, 
would have made most of us 
happy for a week. We have 
all in our time suffered in 
the same manner, and the 
broad hints of _ benevolent 
friends have proved equally 
unavailing. I remember invit- 
ing a man—a diplomatist too 
—to lunch, and he was still 
prattling at 6.30. I recollect 
also, when paying a visit, 
finding a man—this time it 
was an author—in the house 
on my arrival at one o'clock, 
and he did not disappear till 
tea had been cleared away. 
As for undergraduates and 


students, you would imagine 
they were a kind of centaur, 
and that their chairs formed 
part of their bodies, and it 
was a wise Master of Trinity 
who, at each evening party 
to which they were bidden, 
told off some one in authority 
gently to edge them from the 
premises. Woe be to the 
kindly Head of a College who in- 
vites these young men to break- 
fast! There they stick, silent 
and immovable as the Sphinx, 
and a surgical operation is 
needed to induce them to leave. 

Among the many “side- 
lights” on history which may 
be gleaned from the pages of 
the ‘Correspondance,’ one 
would be glad to know the 
truth of a story about Byng, but 
no authority for it is given. At 
the period of the landing of the 
French army in Minorca, the 
Chevalier de Lorenzi, ransack- 
ing the attic in which he had 
been lodged, discovered a book 
containing the signals of the 
British fleet, which had been 
left behind by the English 
when they took refuge in 
Fort Philippe. Recognising 
its importance, he handed the 
book to the Prince de Beauvau, 
who passed it on to the Maré- 
chal de Richelieu, Commander- 
in-Chief. At first Richelieu 
imagined it to be a hoax, pos- 
sibly a trap, but as soon as the 
battle began he perceived that 
the English captains were car- 
rying out in every detail the 
plan laid down in the manual, 
Possessed of this knowledge, it 
was easy for the French to 
anticipate the enemy’s move- 
ments, and Byng was forced 
to draw off his ships. 
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When Grimm sets down this 
tale, eleven years had already 
gone by since M. Candide had 
watched a strange scene which 
was being enacted in Ports- 
mouth Harbour on board the 
Monarque. A crowd was 
gathered on the shore, their 
eyes fixed on a man who was 
kneeling blindfolded on deck. 
A signal was given, and four 
soldiers fired simultaneously at 
the man, who fell riddled with 
bullets, at which the crowd 
went home with every sign of 
satisfaction. ‘What does it 
mean?” asked M. Candide of 
his guide. “Who is the man?” 
“He is an admiral,” answered 
the guide. “But why is he 
shot?” ‘Because he did not 
shoot enough people; he gave 
battle to a French admiral, 
and he was thought not to 
have gone near enough to him.” 
“But,” said Candide, “I sup- 
pose the French admiral was 
as far from the English as the 
English admiral was from the 
French?” “Yes, certainly, 
but in this country it is con- 
sidered necessary to shoot an 
admiral from time to time, 
pour encourager les autres,” 


As has been said before, the 
gulf that separated for ever 
Hardy from the contemporary 
Encyclopédistes was the absence 
in the bookseller of any of the 
critical faculty which they 
owned in such abundance. He 


shows little power of observa- 
tion, and none at all of de- 
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duction. He states facts as 
far as he knows them, and 
that is all. It is this which 
makes his Journal—so valu- 
able in many ways—entirely 
without charm, and causes us 
to wonder at times whether a 
person who repeats what he is 
told without first testing its 
truth is perhaps quite so 
veracious as M. Tourneux pro-- 
nounces him to be. We have, 
it is to be hoped, outgrown the 
fallacy that people must be 
inaccurate because they are 
entertaining ; and it is curious 
to note how Hardy, born and 
bred in Paris, lacks almost 
every quality which Grimm 
the German declares to be 
characteristic of the French. 
He has none of the “headlong 
impetuosity that enables them 
to devote themselves with the 
same degree of ardour to two 
objects successively which are 
completely opposed to each 
other”; still less has he any 
of their vivacity, of their rash- 
ness, of their varying moods, 
of their gaiety and enthusiasm, 
of the high courage which 
never suffers them to be long 
depressed. Hardy went on his 
blameless way, content, as far 
as we know him, with “the 
day of small things,” stolid for 
the most part, hating excite- 
ment. It will be a matter 
of the deepest interest to see 
in the next volume his atti- 
tude to the Revolution, which 
he survived for seventeen 
years. 
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MANKIND AND THE JUNGLE. 


BY SIR HUGH CLIFFORD, K.C.M.G. 


“ Everywhere the hand of Nature is upon us, and the history of the human mind 
can only be understood by connecting with it the history and the aspects of the 
material universe.” —HEnry THomas BUCKLE. 


It is, of course, a common- 
place that life, as we know it, 
is dependent from day to day, 
nay, from moment to moment, 
upon an unfailing succession 
of deaths. Human beings, and 
other creatures more or less 
similarly constructed, slay their 
thousands with every breath 
they draw, yet cannot exist 
for ten minutes without a 
repetition of this carnage. 
Daily, from the cradle to the 
grave, we pack our stomachs 
with the dying and the dead. 
A cup of tea is a holocaust, a 
mouthful of cheese a_heca- 
tomb. Even the vegetarian, 
as Stevenson pointed out, is 
only ‘‘the eater of the dumb”; 
and the most soft - hearted 
humanitarian can only literally 
fulfil the commandment Thou 
shalt not kill by breaking it, 
through prompt recourse to 
suicide. Speaking generally, 
moreover, throughout the 
animal kingdom, so eager are 
the possessors of hungry maws 
that all creatures, from the 
dying lion to the damaged 
cockroach, begin to furnish 
countless meals long ere the 
life has quitted them. Not 
least among the manifold 
achievements of man is to be 
reckoned his power to rescue 
his fellows from this final, 
almost universal, experience ; 


but even he can only baffle 
the more obvious of the de- 
vourers. The invisible microbe 
is always busy, and even the 
dying man provides the food 
which is life to the ravenous 
living ere he goes to feed 
the worms and the graveside 
plants. 

But the most fierce strife of 
all, in this welter of battle and 
carnage, of eating and being 
eaten, which we name life, is 
the great silent war which 
man has waged unceasingly 
with the immense relentless 
forces of Nature, ever since he 
began to stagger erect upon 
the new, raw crust of earth, 
maintaining a precarious foot- 
ing by the aid of Gibbon-like, 
outstretched, balancing arms. 
In the bitter cold of the Arctic 
regions, where he has suffered 
an eternal defeat; in the 
temperate zone, where he has 
survived in spite of Nature,— 
has fought, and in a measure 
conquered; in the tropics, 
where often he has lived by 
the aid of Nature, upon her 
bounty, and by her goodwill 
and toleration, — everywhere, 
even in the last-named lands, 
the warfare has never ceased, 
the ferocity of the strife has 
never slackened. And the 
varying characters of the races 
of mankind, as we find and 
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know them to-day, have been 
formed and moulded, strength- 
ened or weakened, built up or 
broken down, solely by the 
fortunes of this unceasing war. 

In the Arctic circle, where 
annually man has withstood 
a six months’ siege, driven to 
hide and bury himself from 
the onslaught of Nature’s 
invading’ forces, he has been 
reduced to the level of the 
clinging, stubborn, unambi- 
tious parasite. In temperate 
lands, where he has battled 
with gradual and increasing 
success, and has thereby gotten 
enough of hope and of courage 
to renew the strife after defeats 
frequent and crushing, his 
character has hardened and 
his resource and ingenuity 
have been stimulated. He has 
learned to elevate into an idol 
that energy which has been at 
onee his sword and his buckler ; 
and in the end, carrying the 
war into his enemy’s country, 
has taught himself to yoke 
her most Titantic forces to his 
service. In the tropics, where 
the rich earth has yielded to 
him an abundant harvest in 
return for a minimum of 
grudging toil, he has learned 
to idolise ease; and we, 
strangers from afar, who see 
him living in these favoured 
quarters of the globe, are apt 
to be deluded into the notion 
that here Nature is no longer 
the enemy and the _task- 
master, but has become trans- 
formed into a kindly foster- 
mother, whose one fault is 
her over-indulgence to her chil- 
dren. 

In the past I, in common 
with other observers, have 
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accepted this as an apparent 
truth, whereas I now see rea- 
son to think that it enshrines 
an obvious fallacy. Nature 
never “lets up” in her contest 
with mankind. She fights on 
still, even in the temperate 
zone, where she is weakest, and 
where alone, therefore, man 
has proved permanently suc- 
cessful in his strife with her, 
—where, moreover, the stim- 
ulus which his courage and his 
energies have derived from 
repeated victories has rendered 
him peculiarly efficient and fit 
to fight. Rightly viewed, 
Nature has been in the tropics 
—where, as in the Arctic 
regions, she is surpassingly 
powerful—as completely suc- 
cessful in her battle with man 
as she has been in the extreme 
north and the extreme south. 
In the tropics, too, she has 
reduced man to a state of 
vassalage as abject as that of 
the Eskimo, who annually 
slinks into a burrow, seeking 
refuge from the winter and 
the winds. 

I have often been puzzled 
by the apparent anomaly of 
the Malayan character, and 
have asked myself how it came 
to pass that one who is so 
cheerful and temperamental a 
fighter where man and beast, 
ay, and where flood and 
storm, are in question,—one 
who is keen and quick with 
energy alike in battle and in 
sport,—is stricken with such a 
deadening inertia when called 
upon to strive against the in- 
animate forces of the Jungle. 
I have sought the explanation 
in the inherited effects of many 
generations lived in an ener- 
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vating climate; in the ease 
with which he can win a living 
from the most fertile soil in 
the world; from the “spoil- 
ing” which he, her favourite 
son, has received at the hands 
of a too-indulgent Nature. 
Yet none of these explanations 
completely satisfies the con- 
ditions, nor do they supply a 
key to the riddle of his lack 
of sustained energy and con- 
tinuity of purpose in a single 
direction—in his fight with 
the encroaching forest. 

What I believe to be the 
true solution of the enigma 
has been brought home to me 
by a book very recently pub- 
lished, ‘The Village in the 
Jungle,’ by Mr Leonard Woolf. 
(London: Edward Arnold.) 
It is at once agreeable and 
humiliating that it should 
reach me in this manner and 
from this source: agreeable, 
because Mr Woolf was till last 
year a brother officer of mine 
in the Colonial Civil Service, 
and because I was instru- 
mental in sending him to the 
district wherein his knowledge 
was garnered; humiliating, 
because Mr Woolf is many 
years my junior in age and 
service, and has discovered in 
two years spent in the more 
arid jungles of Ceylon a fact 
which escaped me during the 
two score years that I lived in 
the splendid, luxuriant forests 
of the Malay Peninsula. 

It is humiliating alike for 
him and for me to realise that 
the truth which he has found, 
and which in his book he has 
illustrated with such unusual 
skill and insight, was detected 
more than three-quarters of a 
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century ago by a man who, to 
the best of my knowledge and 
belief, had never visited Asia, 
or seen the jungles of the East 
with his living eyes. 

This man was Henry Thomas 
Buckle, the author of ‘The 
History of Civilisation in Eng- 
land,’ the eager, opinionated 
thinker, who spent his days 
and his nights, every atom of 
his physical and mental forces, 
and his soul to the last win- 
nowed shreds of it, in writing 
a fragment of the preface to 
the great book which, in the 
vainglorious pride and in- 
solence of youth, he had 
dreamed that he would write. 
Few people read Buckle to-day, 
men tell me; yet he was the 
first to formulate and record 
many of the ideas which, in 
our time, have become some of 
the most ordinary pieces in our 
intellectual furniture. In his 
day, Englishmen in the East 
were too busy doing to have 
over-much leisure for thinking ; 
and thus it was left to this 
passionate scholar — stooping 
with bent shoulders and 
blinded eyes over the tremen- 
dous manuscript which was 
the mausoleum of his dreams 
—to lay down, once for all, 
the formula of the Jungle. 


“In estimating the physical con- 
ditions by which civilisation was 
originally determined,” he wrote, “we 
have to look not merely at the exuber- 
ance, but also at what may be called 
the manageability, of Nature.” 


In that short sentence lies 
the profound truth which Mr 
Woolf has rediscovered, and 
which I have overlooked. 

That truth is that, in all the 
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long history of man in the 
tropics, the Jungle has always 
in the end triumphed over 
mankind. It has triumphed 
because it is “unmanageable” 
—as unmanageable in its own 
stealthy fashion as are the 
snows and ice and blizzards of 
the Arctic circle. Time out of 
mind, men have hacked or 
burned their little clearings or 
their little kingdoms out of the 
tropical forests, and have looked 
upon the Jungle with scorn, as 
upon a thing laid low and con- 
quered. But if for a moment 
their vigilance has relaxed, if 
the continuity of their effort 
has been broken by war, by 
pestilence, or even by the slow 
degeneration of their own 
morale, inexorably has the “ un- 
manageable” Jungle crept 
swiftly and silently back to 
reclaim its own, and to obliter- 
ate all traces of the desecration 
which its holy of holies has 
suffered. 

The Jungle has swallowed 
up empires no less surely or 
completely than they have been 
submerged by the sea, or buried 
by the Egyptian sands. In the 
mean and arid forests of Kam- 
bodia, for example, temples up- 
reared by a  prodigality of 
human toil, no less terrific than 
that which went to the fashion- 
ing of the pyramids of old, have 
been inundated by the Jungle, 
as the seashore is covered by 
the rising tide. In the almost 


impenetrable thickets which 
are to-day the pall drawn by 
the forest over the thirty 
temples of Tha Phrom, I who 
write have seen gigantic mono- 
liths, weighing full a score of 
tons, held aloft high above my 
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reach by snake-like creepers, 
which have wrenched them from 
their resting-places, where the 
toil of man had laid them, and 
have heaved them up and up, 
as though in scorn and hatred. 
In the temple of the Ba Yon, 
after forcing my way through 
a veritable maze of trees and 
boughs and underwood, I have 
beheld on every side of me the 
immense stone heads of Brahma 
—the impassive Spirit of Prayer 
—embowered in green growths, 
leering and frowning at me with 
a hundred grotesque grimaces, 
their features monstrously dis- 
torted by in-creeping vines and 
lianas, till it seemed to me that 
the mocking Jungle devils had 
subjected the grim place to a 
veritable demoniac possession. 
And the Kambodians of our 
own age—the descendants of 
the men who aforetime waged 
for a space so successful a war 
with the forest—camp in the 
wilderness in thatched hovels ; 
live on catch crops won from 
insignificant clearings ; and, re- 
duced to the level of the toler- 
ated parasite, confess an eter- 
nal defeat at the hands of the 
“unmanageable” Jungle. 

Here, as elsewhere in tropical 
lands, man for a brief period 
has conducted a successful raid 
upon the forest dominions ; has 
won therein a footing ; has held 
to'it with dwindling tenacity ; 
has slackened in his efforts and 
his watchfulness; has been 
shaken, forced to retreat, and 
has in the end been routed 
utterly. 

In other quarters of the 
torrid zone, such for instance 
as the Malay Peninsula, man 
has not sought to rule, and has 
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yielded almost without a 
struggle to the invincible forces 
of the Jungle ; has accepted the 
position of a serf, tolerated by 
the mercy, and fed by the 
bounty, of his enemy and op- 
pressor. He has called a truce 
and has made terms with the 
Jungle—the abject, unam- 
bitious terms of the defeated ; 
has paid his grudging tribute 
of toil in return for permission 
to live the life of the vanquished ; 
has accepted his punishment, as 
a thing of course, when that 
tribute has been withheld or 
stinted; and, in a word, has 
resigned himself to the decrees 
of fate, as embodied in the 
“unmanageableness” of the 
Jungle. 

During the past forty years 
or so men from the temperate 
zone—white men from Europe 
and yellow men from China 
—have renewed the conflict 
which the Malay, who can fight 
his fellows with such reck- 
less, light-hearted goodwill, has 
long ago abandoned as vain 
and hopeless. We have built 
roads and railways; we have 
“opened up the country” with 
mines and rubber plantations ; 
we have erected buildings ; and 
with some measure of contempt 
in our hearts we have watched 
the Malay reaping unambi- 
tiously his slow harvest, and 
taking so slack a share in the 
warfare we are waging with 
such apparent success, Even 
those of us who know him best 
—to our shame be it written— 
have overlooked the fact that 
his present attitude towards 
our energetic policy of develop- 
ment and exploitation is the 
direct result of the accumulated 


experience of his race; that his 
unerring instinct tells him that, 
for all the fine seeming of our 
work, it is, after all, only 
another and a larger “raid” 
upon the unconquerable Jungle, 
and that at the long last the 
victory must be with the Jungle, 
as always the victory has been, 

So slender an advantage in 
the matter of time is needed by 
the Malayan forest to enable it 
to regain its own. Here is an 
example. In June 1894 I 
camped with a small punitive 
force at a spot on the banks 
of the Témbéling river in Pa- 
hang, where a clearing some 
ten acres in extent, surrounded 
on three sides by heavy forest, 
had just been made ready for 
the seed. The trees which had 
stood on it had been felled and 
burned; the underwoed had 
been completely removed; the 
yellow earth, every where visible, 
showed throughout no trace of 
vegetation. The men who had 
been working at it had fied 
at our approach, and were 
destined never to return. 
Chance caused me to revisit 
the spot in March 1895. The 
underwood, from the lip of the 
river to the wall of forest 
behind, stood at a height of 
some eight or nine feet, and 
was so dense that I and my 
men could only force our way 
through it to the ruins of our 
former huts by hacking a path 
with our wood-knives. The 
“raid,” for the moment so 
successful in its complete an- 
nihilation of the forest, had 
failed. The Jungle had needed 
nine months only to regain 
all that it had lost, all that had 
been filched from it by the 
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patient labour of men. This, 
which to me, even after a 
dozen years of life in Malayan 
forests, was at the time a new 
and startling revelation of the 
omnipotence of the Jungle, was 
to my Malays an experience of 
every day. The Jungle had 
conquered ; always the Jungle 
has conquered ; always will the 
Jungle conquer. What profits 
it, then, to war with the 
Jungle? So reasons the Malay, 
subconsciously no doubt, but 
drawing none the less certainly 
on the accumulated knowledge 
and the slowly acquired ex- 
perience of his race. Can you 
blame him if he stands aside, 
returning in kind our contempt 
and pity, and declines to spend 
his days and his energies in 
aiding the white and yellow 
men, who do not know, in the 
fruitless struggle, the final end 
of which is to him so proved 
and unalterable ? 

Here, then, is to be found the 
explanation of the apparent 
anomalies of the Malayan char- 
acter to which I have above 
alluded. In his warfare with 
his fellowmen, with the beasts 
of the forest, even with the 
tremendous forces of the sea 
and of the cataracts of his 
rivers, the Malay, from genera- 
tion to generation, has tasted 
the frequent delights of victory ; 
but the Jungle, given the 
advantage of a modicum of 
time and opportunity, has 
beaten him always, and all 
along the line. The man who 


will squeal with delight in 
battle with his fellow - man, 
with the tiger and the panther, 
with the waves and storms, or 
with the angry waters of a 
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rapid, is cowed by the “un- 
manageableness ” of the Jungle, 
recognises in it his master, and 
against it will show no fight. 
It has beaten his fathers, and 
their fathers’ fathers, time out 
of mind. The sure knowledge 
of its cruelty, of its ruthless- 
ness,—the knowledge that it 
is eternally watchful, that it 
never allows an opportunity 
to escape it, that it is unde 
feated and undefeatable,—swift 
to destroy the stoutest handi- 
work of man, and to obliterate 
all traces of his labour, is born 
in the blood, bred in the bone 
of the Malay. He does not 
reason about it,—he feels: for 
his conviction has crystallised 
into an instinct. And, judged 
by the teachings of age-long 
human experience, his instinct 
is profoundly true. Therefore, 
in the presence of the Jungle, 
the Malay is feeble and afraid. 
He will put to sea alone in 
a cockle-boat in weather that 
would make a sailor shudder. 
He will volplane unaided, 
standing erect on a frail bam- 
boo raft, down the crest of a 
rapid, at a pace which would 
make an airman giddy. But 
he will not willingly thread 
the most familiar jungle-path 
unless someone be found to 
bear him company. He is not 
concerned to conceal this weak- 
ness. It is to him the only 
rational attitude of mind. He 
will say quite frankly in ex- 
planation : Tékut—I am afraid. 
The fear of the Jungle—the 
fear of the one enemy which 
never forgoes an advantage, 
and that always in the end has 
beaten him—is heavy upon his 
soul during all his days of life. 
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This, it seems to me, is the 
reason why the Malay, whose 
character in many relations of 
life is marked by astonishing 
energy, is what we call in- 
dolent or inert when invited te 
take part in the work of de- 
velopment upon which Euro- 
peans are set, all of which 
entails unremitting and sus- 
tained warfare with the Jungle. 


And now, perhaps, I may be 
permitted to add a word con- 
cerning the book which has 
helped me to enlightenment,— 
the book and its author. 

Mr Woolf retired from the 
Civil Service in 1912, at the 
end of a long spell of leave, 
after spending some six years 
in Ceylon. For the first two- 
thirds of that period he was 
quartered at one or another 
of the provincial headquarter 
offices, fagging for more or less 
crusty seniors, and learning his 
trade in the grim old school, 
and under the rather heart- 
breaking conditions (as young- 
sters are apt to think them) 
that prevail in the great manu- 
factories which Great Britain 
maintains in Asia. If he saw 
the Jungle at all at this time, 
it was with the tail of his eye, 
and over the tops of piles of 
minute-papers and dry returns, 
heaps of law-books, dictionaries 
and grammars of the vernacu- 
lar languages, and bulky vol- 
umes of general orders and 
regulations. In 1908, how- 
ever, it fell to my lot as Colonial 
Secretary to select Mr Woolf 
to fill a vacancy as Assistant 
Government Agent at Ham- 
bantota—the Kamburupitiyia 
of his book,—a desolate district 
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where no water is. I remem- 
ber thinking that his delight 
and gratitude on that occasion 
were rather pathetic, although 
I sympathised with his feel- 
ings, as with those of the 
wraith of my own dead self 
of long ago. Then I nestled 
snugly back into my padded 
seat among the little island 
gods, to which, through many 
Jungles, I at last had won, and 
thought no more of the matter, 
beyond noting from time to 
time, as I read his journals and 
reports, that the selection had 
proved a success. 

To-day I congratulate my- 
self upon the choice I then 
made far more heartily than I 
was able, at the time, to con- 
gratulate Mr Woolf upon his 
promotion: and how grateful 
he must have been to me,—for 
to the man in the womb of 
whose brain lay the germ of 
‘The Village in the Jungle’ I 
was affording that one price- 
less thing, which none may 
command at will—his oppor- 
tunity. 

How triumphantly Mr Woolf 
has availed himself of it may 
be seen by any thoughtful 
reader who turns to the pages 
which two years spent in that 
arid jungle district of southern 
Ceylon have enabled him to 
write. In my opinion, ‘The 
Village in the Jungle’ is at 
once the most faithful, the 
most true, and the most under- 
standing presentment of Ori- 
ental peasant life that - has 
ever been placed before West- 
ern readers by a European. 
Written with first-hand know- 
ledge of the people and their 
surroundings, with real psycho- 
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logical insight and sympathy, 
this book not only gives a 
picture of village life in the 
less favoured portions of Cey- 
lon which is true in every 
detail, but it affords to the 
reader a convincing explana- 
tion of why it is as it is,—of 
why it could not conceivably 
be other than it is. As a novel 
it is of high interest, each 
character being clearly seen by 
its creator, and no less distinctly 
revealed to his readers. Even, 
therefore, to those who have 
no special attachment to, or 
knowledge of, the peoples of 
the East, it should prove suffi- 
ciently engrossing: but the 
real and supreme value of the 
book lies in the fact that Mr 
Woolf has been able to see not 
only the life which was going 
on silently around him in the 
jungles of Hambantota, but the 
vast forces, invincible and im- 
mutable, which have fashioned 
during the ages the people of 
those jungles into the beings 
whom we to-day see, rule, yet 
so imperfectly understand. 
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Incidentally, as I have al- 
ready remarked, this illumin- 
ating study of the effects of 
environment upon man in the 
tropics has afforded to me a 
solution of a problem often 
noted, but never till now satis- 
factorily explained. Where- 
fore, to ‘ Maga,’ who has given 
me her hospitality so frequent- 
ly for my analysis of Malayan 
character, and to those of her 
readers who have had the 
patience to skim my tales, I 
feel that I owe this full and 
frank confession, that I hitherto 
have missed an important fac- 
tor in the problem. If, inci- 
dentally, this may result in a 
few readers studying ‘The 
Village in the Jungle,’ which 
they might otherwise have 
passed by, I shall be paying a 
debt which I feel is due by me 
to Mr Woolf, and shall at the 
same time have helped to 
spread the knowledge of our 
fellow - subjects in the East 
which is to be acquired by the 
perusal of this very notable 
book. 


CHRISTIANSBORG CasTLE, THE GoLp Coast. 
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MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD. 


THE CAREER OF LORD MILNER — IMPERIAL UNITY — LORD 
MILNER'S ISOLATION — HIS POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY — WHAT 18 
IMPERIALISM !—COLONIAL PREFERENCE AND NATIONAL DEFENCE 
—THE PRECEPTS OF NAPOLEON —A SOLDIERS STYLE — THE 


BROTHERS OF AN EMPEROR, 


THERE are few things more 
swiftly evanescent than politi- 
cal oratory. Speeches, made 
for the most part on. the spur 
of the moment, and too often 
designed for no other purpose 
than to darken counsel, die 
idly on the idle breeze. The 
statesmen, whose large utter- 
ance has descended, still vital, 
to a critical posterity, may be 
counted on the fingers of one 
hand. The sense of artistic 
effect, the clear sincerity of 
intention, which confer immor- 
tality upon the spoken word, 
are commonly lacking to our 
politicians. The two Pitts, the 
Elder and the Younger, survive 
even in garbled reports, because 
with them the word and the 
deed were inextricably inter- 
twined. They spoke, not to 
gain a tactical advantage or 
to flatter a dull House, but to 
achieve a result which they 
knew was necessary to the 
salvation of the country. The 
speeches of Disraeli still live, 
because not merely are they 
quick with epigram and vivid 
with retort, but they embody 
@ political creed, they set forth 
the lucid conviction of a pat- 
riot. Mr Gladstone, on the other 
hand, the most recklessly gar- 


rulous demagogue of modern 
times, has left behind him no 
intelligible record. He said so 
many things and in so many 
words, and he said them so ill, 
that his speeches are never 
likely to emerge from the 
volumes of Hansard which in- 
carcerate them. Passionately 
sincere for the moment, he for- 
got on the morrow the senti- 
ment that drew tears down the 
cheeks of his hypnotised audi- 
ences, and, missing always the 
note of distinction, he missed 
that which alone could give his 
words the breath of life. 

It is not by any graces of 
form that Lord Milner! will 
claim remembrance for his 
speeches. His eloquence is the 
eloquence of plainness. Noman 
ever depended less for his effects 
upon rhetorical flourish than he. 
His sentences are frequently 
awkward in shape, and sound 
harshly to the ear. But we 
read whatever he writes with 
pleasure and advantage, because 
there shines in every line of 
his composing a transparent 
honesty, a firm conviction, a 
whole-hearted devotion to an/ 
ideal, How much this means 
in these sad days of short views 
and dulled consciences need 
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hardly be explained. And 
if Lord Milner stands aloof 
from the rhetorical cheap-jacks 
who to-day dominate our 
Senate, he stands aloof also 
from the bitter strife of parties. 
He is no partisan, unless the 
love of country be partisanship. 
He claims for his speeches a 
unity of spirit, which, says he, 
“is due to the fact that 
throughout all these years, 
and, indeed, for a much longer 
period, his public activities 
have been dominated by a 
single desire—that of working 
for the integrity and consolida- 
tion of the British Empire.” 
A lofty desire, and difficult of 
attainment! Nor is its attain- 
ment made any easier by the 
system of party politics which 
prevails to-day. The most of 
politicians, even those who 
strive for laudable ends, find 
themselves involved in intrigue 
and chicane. They are com- 
pelled against the grain to sub- 
ordinate Imperial interests to 
the urgent demand of local 
politics. No man bred in the 
House of Commons can turn 
his eyes away from the parish 
pump. Even if the fate of an 
empire depended upon his vote, 
he would cast that vote in 
brisk obedience where he saw 
the chance of a tactical advan- 
tage. That, indeed, is the 
worst fault of the party 
system, which, we hope, has 
served its turn and will be 
replaced presently by some 
artifice more nearly in keep- 
ing with the exigencies and 
responsibilities of our great 
heritage. The career, then, of 


a “citizen of the Empire” is 


The Danger of Political Parties. 
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beset with great difficulties. 
“If he desires to achieve any- 
thing practical,” says Lord 
Milner, “he must throw in 
his lot with some political 
party, and earn by vigorous 
swashbuckling in the field of 
party politics, for which he 
may have neither aptitude nor 
liking, the chance of being 
occasionally listened to on the 
questions which he really cares 
about and understands.” 

And not only is the “citizen 
of the Empire” set to perform 
tasks for which he is totally 
unfit, but he is compelled to 
see the theories, for which he 
would sacrifice his life and his 
career, made the mere sport of 
contending demagogues. In- 
stantly the truth is obscured 
altogether or overlaid with fan- 
tastic exaggerations. What is 
merely a simple question, de- 
manding a simple answer, be- 
comes an occasion of bitter 
warfare. The two examples 
chosen by Lord Milner exhibit 
in the clearest light the dangers 
of this spirit. Take, for in- 
stance, the question of Tariff 
Reform, introduced by Mr 
Chamberlain with all the 
authority of his great posi- 
tion, and after a prolonged 
tour in our oversea dominions. 
The new policy was prompted 
by motives of Imperial patriot- 
ism. Its object, to bind the 
dominions to the mother 
country and to one another, 
was surely above and beyond re- 
proach, It was plainly a policy 
which demanded a sober, dig- 
nified discussion. And what 
happened? Mr Chamberlain’s 
proposals were used by inter- 
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ested demagogues to stir up 
class hatred and to set citizen 
against citizen. “A duty 
which might, or might not, 
have added jd. to the price of 
a@ quartern loaf,” says Lord 
Milner, “was represented as 
threatening millions of people 
with famine.” An electorate, 
deemed unworthy to discuss 
the proper solution of an Im- 
perial problem, was frightened 
out of its poor wits by the 
spectacle of a small loaf; and 
presently by the confusion of 
ideas, which appears inevitable 
in a democracy, the small loaf 
was represented as thrust upon 
a starving proletariat by a set 
of debauched and drunken 
peers. How, in the face of 
garbled nonsense such as this, 
can we hope for a fair judg- 
ment upon the problems of 
Empire? 

A yet more obviously strik- 
ing instance of an artificial 
conflict created by party divi- 
sions may be observed to-day 
in Canada. As Lord Milner 
says, “Whatever may be, or 
might be, the true opinion of 
the people of the United King- 
dom about Imperial Preference, 
there can be no doubt what the 
majority of Canadians wish to 
see their country doing with 
regard to the naval defence of 
the Empire. Their minds are 
seriously bent upon taking an 
effective share in that defence, 
and in setting about it in no 
half-hearted or niggardly 
fashion.” The object of the 
politicians is no more in doubt 
than the wishes of the people. 
There is no confusion of thought 
in the public minds. But then 


the politics of party intervene, 
and votes are cast not upon 
the main issue, which is clear 
enough, but with an oblique 
intent to aid the Opposition in 
its return to power. In brief 
asks Lord Milner, “Does it 
follow that something sub- 
stantial will be done? By 
no means. The mind of the 
nation may be made up. The 
majority of its members may 
be essentially agreed. But this 
general agreement as to the 
end may nevertheless be de- 
feated by a party squabble 
over the means.” In other 
words, the party system not 
merely infinitely increases the 
rancour of public life; it def- 
initely thwarts the progress 
of measures upon which both 
parties are perfectly agreed. 
And though the disadvan- 
tages of the prevailing system 
are evident to all, the states- 
man who has the temerity to 
stand aside runs the risk not 
of losing his usefulness, but 
also of being dismissed as a 
foolish visionary from _ the 
councils of the State. Lord 
Milner cannot be charged with 
a mere content to see visions 
and to dream dreams. He is 
a man of action, despite an 
academic training and an 
academic cast of mind. He 
has spent twenty devoted years 
in the service of the State. He 
upheld the honour and dignity 
of Britain during the most 
troublous years of African 
history. He never for one 
moment shirked the responsi- 
bilities of his high office. He 
played an equal part in the 
conduct of the war and in the 
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more difficult task of recon- 
struction. The acclamations of 
the whole country accompanied 
him on his outward voyage. As 
we are reminded by the first 
speech in his book, Lord Milner 
sought in the tribute paid him 
something more than personal 
adulation. “There is another 
influence,” said he, “which has 
much to do with it, and that 
is the desire, the generous de- 
sire, to give every possible 
support and encouragement 
to the man, whoever he may 
be, who is called upon to do 
what in him lies to main- 
tain the honour and the in- 
fluence of Great Britain in a 
country in which Englishmen 
are so much interested as they 
are at present in South Africa.” 
To this hopeful view of his 
countrymen Lord Milner has 
clung with a fervent optimism. 
He repeated this opinion in the 
famous speech which he made 
on Empire Day 1906, at a 
banquet held in his honour. 
“The meaning of it all,” said 
he, “I take to be this, that 
there is a strong instinct in the 
heart of the British nation to 
treat its public servants with 
a certain broad generosity— 
an instinct which especially re- 
sents their being prejudiced in 
any way by the accidents and 
exigencies of party warfare.” 
We only wish we could. agree 
with Lord Milner Alas! the 
reading of history convinces us 
that the heart of the British 
nation knews no such instinct. 
The few who care for their 
country and who avert their 
gaze from the ballot-box will 
always feel gratitude for noble 
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service, nobly accomplished. 
The many, for whom politics 
is merely a matter of votes, 
will always be ready, as they 
have shown themselves in the 
past, to extract the last ounce 
of advantage they may from 
insults heaped upon public 
servants. The persecution of 
distinguished governors has 
been a favourite pastime of 
British demagogues since Clive 
was rewarded by a Parliament- 
ary inquiry, since Burke and 
Sheridan conspired, in the in- 
terests of a base rhetoric, to 
bring ruin upon Warren Hast- 
ings. Nor has the pastime 
declined in popularity with the 
years. The indignities heaped 
upon the head of Sir Bartle 
Frere by Radical politicians, 
who wished to please their 
constituents, should be still 
fresh in our memory. And 
half a dozen years ago impu- 
dent Ministers knew no better 
trick of catching votes than by 
insulting Lord Milner, whose 
forbearance seems all the more 
generous, as his cause of re- 
sentment was wide and deep. 

Those who delight in the 
practical sport of baiting a 
governor, did not then wait 
for their victim’s return. No 
sooner did Lord Milner land in 
South Africa than the game of 
insult began. It is now an old 
story, which need not be retold, 
and its sole importance is that 
it reminds us how happily 
the false rancour of interested 
politicians failed to disturb 
the equanimity of Lord Milner. 
The reason of this failure is 
plain enough to-day. Lord 
Milner was attempting a task, 
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of which they knew and could 
know nothing. The popular 
breeze did not ruffle a hair of 
his head. He was putting in 
practice the principles of Im- 
perial unity, of which he has 
been the constant champion. 
He was shaping a definite 
policy, which he meant to pur- 
sue without regard to the old 
campaigners of falsehood. 
The praise lavished upon him 
in 1897 before he left the 
shores of England had an 
effect upon him no more easily 
disconcerting than the hurri- 
cane of abuse which presently 
assailed him. He merely noted 
that “praise and blame have a 
wonderful way of balancing 
each other, if you only give 
them time,” and that he had 
‘placed the surplus praise to 
his credit, so to speak, as some- 
thing to live upon in the days 
—which he knew surely must 
come sooner or later if he did 
his duty—when he should meet 
with undeserved censure.” 
These words are spoken in 
the proper spirit of patriotism, 
@ spirit which helps us to 
understand at once Lord 
Milner’s isolation and Lord 
Milner’s influence. 

For there is no doubt as to 
Lord Milner’s isolation. He 
stands apart and aloof from 
the futile strife of party 
politics. The furrow which 
he ploughs is lonely indeed, 
but he ploughs it always with 
the same team and to the 
same purpose. He is practical 


where Lord Rosebery is vision- 
ary. He would if he could put 
his principles into 
practice. 


instant 
Lord Rosebery states 
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his case with admirable pre- 
cision, and then recoils from 
the logic of his own statements. 
Lord Milner is deterred from 
the task of the beneficent 
tyrant by lack of support. 
Lord Rosebery retreats hastily 
before the acclamations of the 
crowd. And thus it is that, 
while we deplore Lord Milner’s 
isolation, we understand his 
influence. He has formulated 
his doctrine so clearly in his 
mind that he has no difficulty 
in making it clear to others, 
and the clearness of his doctrine 
gives a unity to his book which 
very few collections of speeches 
possess. From beginning to 
end you hear the same voice 
preaching the same gospel, and 
you must judge the book, not 
as an experiment in rhetoric, 
but as a serious attempt to 


formulate a political phil- 
osophy. 
This political philosophy 


will be found expressed with 
a crystalline lucidity in Lord 
Milner’s book. No wiser con- 
structive policy has _ been 
devised in our days. It 
is simple and homogeneous. 
It welds into a single whole 
the domestic and foreign poli- 
cies, which our pedants are 
wont to keep in_ separate 
and water-tight compartments. 
And let it be said at once that 
Lord Milner, though he is not 
blind to the dangers of par- 
ochial politics, is of good hope 
for the future. In spite of the 
demagogues, a better under- 
standing of the Imperial pro- 
blem is everywhere visible. A 
change has come over the 
nation in the last quarter of 
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a century, a change for which 
the mass of politicians is in no 
way responsible, but which has 
been brought about chiefly by 
a “closer intercourse between 
different parts of the Empire, 
leading to a better apprecia- 
tion of their importance to one 
another, and of all that the 
Empire stands for in the 
world.” That this change 
should not be appreciably 
arrested by a Government 
which finds a discomfort in 
thinking about the Empire, 
and which finds it profitable 
to declare that. a door of 
British oak is banged and 
bolted against the approach of 
Colonial Preference, is a suffi- 
cient proof that the division 
between popular politics and 
popular thought grows wider 
every day. 

What, then, is Imperialism, 
which Lord Milner believes to 
be “just such a draught of 
oxygen as is needed to revitalise 
the used up atmosphere of 
British politicos”? Before we 
discover what it is we must be 
quite sure in our minds what it 
is not. And here we may well 
take Lord Milner for our guide. 
“Imperialism,” he says, “has 
often been represented as some- 
thing tawdry and superficial. 
Its significance is moral even 
more than material. It is a 
mistake to think of it as prin- 
cipally concerned with extension 
of territory, with ‘ painting the 
mapred.’ There is quite enough 
painted red already. It is not 
a question of a couple of hun- 
dred thousand square miles 
more or less.” These words 


give us the clue as to what 
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Imperialism is not. What it 
is Lord Milner has himself 
defined. “It is a question of 
preserving the unity of a great 
race, of enabling it, by maintain- 
ing that unity, to develop freely 
on its own lines, and to continue 
to fulfil its distinctive mission 
in the world.” The difficulty 
of achieving this great end is 
made greater by the fact that 
the British race is scattered 
widely over the surface of the 
globe. The spirit of adventure, 
which has been our strength, 
might prove our weakness, were 
it not possible to strengthen 
the links of the chain which 
bind to the mother country the 
dominions across the sea. The 
material progress which has 
been made during the last 
century is in our favour. The 
annihilation of distance has 
made a closer union possible, 
even inevitable, and it is the 
purpose of Lord Milner’s doc- 
trine of Imperialism to show 
how this union may be made 
and maintained. 

To this great sentiment of 
unity all Lord Milner’s argu- 
ment converges. He _ sees 
clearly that sentiment is not 
enough of itself to keep men 
in the bonds of unity and peace. 
The sentiment must take a 
concrete and efficient shape if 
it is to be equal to the strain 
put upon it. And the first tie 
which Lord Milner would knit 
between us and our sister lands 
is the tie of trade. This tie the 
Radicals are wont to denounce 
as a sordid tie. There is, of 
course, no taint of squalor upon 
it. What is true of men is true 
also of States: they live most 
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easily in harmony one with 
another when they frequent the 
same markets, and find a profit 
in the facile interchange of 
their commodities. That there 
are difficulties in the path of 
reform Lord Milner would be 
the first to admit. “To treat 
the Empire as an economic 
whole, without any internal 
barriers, is,” he confesses, “ not 
@ practical proposition, On 
the other hand, it is both bad 
business and bad politics that 
the different communities with- 
in the Empire should deal with 
one another in any respect as 
if they are foreign countries.” 
And thus he recommends as a 
first step in the direction of 
Imperial unity—a policy of 
Colonial Preference. Against 
this policy we believe no argu- 
ment can be adduced, except 
the unsound argument of the 
hustings; and if only politics 
were lifted to a higher plane 
of intelligence, it would not be 
long before this first important 
step to a united Empire were 
taken. At least one Member 
of the present Cabinet, Mr 
Lloyd George, has publicly 
avowed his opinion that “the 
federation of free common- 
wealths is worth making some 
sacrifice for.” It remains with 
him an opinion only, and the 
particular “sacrifice” which 
neither he nor his colleagues 
will make is a sacrifice of 
votes. 

With Colonial Preference 
there should go hand in hand 
the union of defence. The 
struggle which Canada is 
making at this moment for 
the principle deserves the sym- 
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pathy of us all. Whether she 
will contribute to an Imperial 
Navy depends upon herself and 
her politicians. Were it not 
for the blight of partisanship, 
there would be, as we have 
said, no doubt as to the issue, 
For the present we can only 
watch the controversy with 
interest, leaving it to Canada to 
decide whether, by contributing 
three ships to the navy which 
guards her shores, she will take 
this first step in the direction 
of Imperial unity. But if we 
demand the co-operation of our 
dominions, we must prove our- 
selves worthy the high destiny 
of leadership. And first of all 
we must revise our system of 
education. Ifthe Empire of our 
dreams is to become a reality, 
all classes of the community 
must be fit to take their share 
in the work. As Lord Milner 
says, “If there is one thing 
more needful than another, it 
is a bold and comprehensive 
treatment of the training of 
youth.” This does not mean 
that we need persuade all 
children to waste years of their 
lives at school. Many there 
are who cannot take advantage 
of what is called “ book-learn- 
ing.” But we should see to it, 
now we have laid upon the 
State the responsibility of edu- 
cation, that boys and girls 
“should not be engaged in 
work which is not, in the broad 
sense of the word, educational, 
which is not fitting them fer 
better work when they are 
grown up.” We should do our 
best to get rid of all these 
foolish employments, the blind- 
alleys of life, which have no 
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other end than the mere pit- 
tance which they obtain. The 
blind-alley, indeed, is an 
efficient cause of unemploy- 
ment and lack of skill. “There 
is plenty of work to be 
done in the world,” says 
Lord Milner, “ which can sup- 
port in comfort the men who 
are capable of doing it—enough 
even in this crowded country, 
certainly more than enough in 
the outside Empire. It is the 
capacity that is lacking, not 
the opportunity.” 

And if the Empire is to be 
a reality, we must not shirk 
the duty of defence. We must 
not hold it shameful to bear 
arms in the service of our 
country. We must not plead 
with the short-sighted, helpless 
champions of the “workers” 
that he who labours with his 
hand has nothing to defend. We 
all have something to defend, 
even the poorest of us. There 
remains, when all is lost, the 
national honour, which should 
still mean something even to the 
Socialist agitator. It seems a 
pretty paradox to shout on the 
platform, “Let the Germans 
come; we can’t be worse off 
than we are if they do.” But 
there are very few Englishmen 
who would talk this nonsense, 
except under the stimulus of 
strikes, agitators, and plat- 
forms. Some form of national 
service, then, is a plain neces- 
sity; and the campaign of 


Lord Roberts has no keener 
supporter than Lord Milner. 
And not merely must we be 
prepared to bear arms for the 
country, if the country is to 
survive; we must recognise also 
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that national service will give 
our citizens a strength and 
aptitude which they will never 
gain from Jooking on at foot- 
ball matches. And for a sim- 
ilar reason Lord Milner, in 
sketching what should be 
eagerly accepted as a national 
policy, does not exclude from 
his survey the question of 
social reform. “ Yes,” says he, 
“by all means social reform. 
But where is the antagonism 
between it and Imperialism? 
To my mind they are insep- 
arable ideas, absolutely inter- 
dependent and complementary 
to one another. How are you 
going to sustain this. vast 
fabric of the Empire? No 
single class can sustain it. 
It needs the strength of 
the whole people. You must 
have soundness at the core— 
health, intelligence, industry, 
—and these cannot be gen- 
eral without a fair average 
standard of wellbeing. Pov- 
erty, degradation, physical de- 
generacy, there will always be. 
But can any patriot, above all 
can any Imperialist, rest con- 
tent with our present record 
in these respects? If he cares 
for the Empire he must care 
that the heart of the Empire 
should beat with a sounder, 
less feverish pulse.” These are 
wise words, wisely spoken, and 
they should receive the assent 
of all those who look upon 
life as something better than 
a wilful battle of self against 
self. 

Moreover, the ideal of Im- 
perialism encourages whatever 
is sound and wholesome in our 
habits of thought. An Im- 
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perialist must perforce be a 
loyal worshipper of tradition, 
for it is not the least of his 
ambitions to hand on to those 
that come after the heritage 
that was his, unstained and 
undiminished. And no gospel 
of the future can be firmly 
established except upon the 
rock of the past. Those who 
flout what has been, and scorn 
the traditions of our fathers, 
are impious, as well as foolish, 
folk. They would pit the 
paltry imaginings of a year 
against the wisdom of all the 
ages. And from their folly 
and their impiety, Imperialism, 
which has its roots deeply 
planted in the past, would 
save us. There remain the 
ties of blood, of law, and of 
common language, with which 
no friendship with a foreign 
country can compare. “Just 
think what it means,” says 
Lord Milner, in an eloquent 
passage, “for every white man 
of British birth, that he can be 
at home in every state of the 
Empire, from the moment he 
sets foot in it.... He hears 
men speaking his own lan- 
guage, he breathes a social and 
moral atmosphere which is 
familiar to him—not the same, 
no doubt, as that of his old 
home, but yet a kindred atmo- 
sphere. More than that, he is 
entitled to full weight of 
citizenship from the very out- 
set. He is on absolute terms 
of equality with the native- 
born.” In brief, wherever he 
goes, he may boast himself the 
citizen of no mean state. And 
it is to knit closer, to intensify 
these ties and privileges of kin- 
ship, that Lord Milner has 


made his speeches and written 
his book. Throughout his 
career his will and purpose 
have been the same. His doc- 
trine is homogeneous, because 
it was learnt by himself in all 
sincerity, and if Britain is ever 
to follow to the end her high 
destiny it will be by taking to 
heart the wise and simple ad- 
monitions of Lord Milner,—ad- 
monitions that are simple in 
their commonplace, which of 
all ends is the hardest to 
achieve, as they are wise in 
their clear statement of a lofty 
ideal. 


It is Lord Milner’s peculiar 
merit that he writes always as 
a@ man of deeds. And thus 
you may compare his manner, 
longo intervallo, with the style 
of Napoleon, the greatest man 
of action whose hand has ever 
held a pen. The differences be- 
tween the two are greater, of 
course, than the resemblances. 
Lord Milner, in retirement, 
cannot do more than hope for 
the suffrages of the people. 
Napoleon wrote with an author- 
ity which no man since his 
time has exercised. He spoke 
to paper as one who was used 
to wield a sword. The voice 
of command is heard in his 
lightest word. He insisted not 
merely that his orders should 
be obeyed, but that his opinions 
should be accepted without a 
hint of hesitation. And thus 
it is that he is his own 
best historian. The faculty of 
appreciating the many sides of 
his character has not yet been 
given to any one of his bio- 
graphers. It would be almost 
impossible, save for a parlia- 
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ment of learned men, to make 
an adequate presentation of the 
great emperor, And then the 
portrait would be blurred by 
conflicting pedantries. Yet, 
though the difficulty of the 
task increases day by day, 
with the increasing material, 
the courage of biographers 
does not diminish. The one 
concession they make to the cir- 
cumstances may be perceived 
in a willingness to divide 
their labour. Of late years 
the gossips have vied with the 
historians in producing a vast 
and irrelevant literature dedi- 
cated to the genius of Napo- 
leon. He has been applauded 
and condemned as statesman, 
soldier, father, brother, patron, 
lawgiver, and lover. The sad, 
inevitable episode of St Helena 
has already provoked a library 
of conflicting opinions. And 
the more books published in 
his honour, the further we are 
carried away from a synthetic 
knowledge of the truth. Too 
many facts are already at our 
hand for a wise judgment. If 
ever we are to understand 
Napoleon, the interpreter must 
be not science but imagination. 
As Metternich said with perfect 
truth, Napoleon was a man of 
Romance, and it is not by turn- 
ing over the dry bones of history 
that you understand the heart 
of Romance. Meanwhile, until 
the historian comes along, 
whose imagination can inter- 
pret the secret of a romantic 
temperament, we cannot do 
better than seek a knowledge 
of Napoleon in Napoleon’s own 
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words. For despite his wilful 
exaggerations, despite the pose 
that with the years grew more 
and more aggressive, he was 
one of the rare men who had a 
knowledge of himself, and who 
could express what he theught 
and felt without the interven- 
tion of a literary artifice. 

It is unnecessary, therefore, 
to praise in conventional terms 
Lieutenant - Colonel Picard’s 
admirable anthology. As 
you turn over the pages of 
this excellent collection of 
precepts you seem to hear the 
greatest soldier of modern times 
discoursing upon the art which 
he practised with triumphing 
success. He writes and speaks 
in no spirit of boastfulness. 
He approaches his craft with 
the humility of a master. 
None has ever recognised 
more clearly than he the 
chances and changes of war- 
fare. He sacrifices to the god 
of fortune as well as to the god 
of skill. The Prince de Ligne 
wondered that every general 
did not die at the end of a 
battle—for joy if he had won 
it, for grief if he had lost. 
And Napoleon, even at his 
zenith, did not approach the 
task of fighting with a reckless 
confidence. ‘ Never fight,” he 
said, “unless you have 70 per 
cent of the chances in your 
favour. I even say do not 
fight except when yeu are 
certain that your chances can 
never be greater, for, from its 
very nature, the result of a 
battle is always doubtful.” 
With this certainty of un- 





1 Préceptes et Jugements de Napoléon recueillis et classés par le Lieutenant- 
Colonel Picard. Paris: Berger-Levrault. 
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certainty, even the greatest 
captain of them all writes of 
his craft with a careful humble- 
ness of spirit. 

Many of the precepts col- 
lected by Colonel Picard are 
sternly technical, and will be 
valued chiefly by those who 
practice the art of war. And 
the fact that they are still 
worthy to be remembered is 
the clearest proof of war’s 
unchangeability. The tactics 
of an army may shift with 
shifting weapons. The strategy 
is ever the same, since the 
purpose of a battle is to-day 
precisely what it was in the 
childhood of the world. We 
have been told that in the 
Russo-Japanese War the gen- 
erals of Japan relied in the 


beginning of their campaign 


_ upon German text-books, and 


that they presently, in their 
wisdom, cast these aside, pre- 
ferring to follow the ancient 
manuals of Chinese strategy. 
And, as you read Napoleon’s 
commentary, you cannot but 
admit that he spoke not for 
his age but for all time. He 
kept before his eyes the shin- 
ing examples of Alexander and 
Cesar. These men were for 
him no outworn heroes of a 
dead age. They were, so to 
say, familiar contemporaries, 
at whose feet he sat a docile 
learner. Here, for instance, is 
what he writes of Alexander 
the Great: “Alexander, scarcely 
emerged from childhood, con- 
quered, with a handful of men, 
a part of the globe. But was 
this a mere irruption upon his 
part, a kind of flood? By no 
means. Everything was pro- 


foundly calculated, executed 
with courage, conducted with 
wisdom. He proved himself 
at once a great soldier, a great 
statesman, a great lawgiver. 
Unhappily, when he reached 
the zenith of his glory and 
success, his head was turned 
or his heart was spoiled. He 
began with the soul of Trajan ; 
he finished with the heart of 
Nero and the morals of Helio- 
gabalus.” A noble panegyric, 
expressed with the parsimony 
of a brother-soldier! Nor did 
Cesar lag behind in his regard. 
“The principles of Cesar,” he 
wrote, “were the principles of 
Alexander and Hannibal: to 
keep his forces together, and 
not to be vulnerable at any 
point ; to advance with rapidity 
upon important points, and to 
rely upon moral means, upon the 
reputation of his arms, upon 
the fear which he inspired, 
and also upon policy to hold 
his allies in faithfulness, and 
the conquered peoples in obedi- 
ence; to give himself every 
possible chance to assure the 
victory on the field of battle.” 
The career of Napoleon shows 
how loyally and patiently he 
had studied the achievements 
of these two heroes. 

The mind of Napoleon was 
before all things concrete. 
Even when he discusses prin- 
ciples, he likes to illustrate 
them by men. And the great 
value of Colonel Picard’s book 
is that it contains a vast 
number of judgments, sound 
and clearly expressed, of his 
enemies and colleagues. With 
the utmost candour Napoleon 
discusses his friends and his 
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brothers. No ties absolved 
him from the duty of telling 
what he believed to be the 
truth. His letters to, and his 
comments upon, his brothers 
are perhaps the most vividly 
interesting of his works. He 
rates them soundly like an 
angry father or an incensed 
schoolmaster. His affection 
for them did not blind him 
to the injury which they in- 
flicted upon him, and yet he 
advanced them to high com- 
mands and to thrones, for no 
better reason than that they 
were his brothers. He tells 
Jerome not to run into debt, 
to live by rule, and to go to 
bed early. He bids Louis not 
to be ridiculeus, and charges 
him with being suspicious and 
imperious, and thus destroying 
his peace of mind. He de- 
clared that Joseph had esprit 
and nothing else. He was 
lazy, said he, and knew nothing 
of the business of a soldier, 
and all the while had pre- 
tensions to the craft. But 
there is one letter, addressed 
to Jerome, which reveals more 
clearly the temper of Napoleon 
than any other document in 
Colonel Picard’s book. “I have 
seen an order of the day,” 
writes Napoleon, “ which makes 
you the laughing-stock of Ger- 
many, Austria, and France. 
Have you no friend about you 
to tell you a few truths? You 
are a King and the brother of 
an Emperor—dqualities ridicu- 
.lous in war. You should be a 
soldier, and then a soldier, and 
yet again a soldier. You need 


have no Minister, no corps diplo- 
matique, no pomp. You should 
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bivouac with your advance- 
guard, you should be on horse- 
back day and night, you should 
march with your advance-guard 
to get your own intelligence, or 
else you should stay in your 
seraglio. You make war like 
a satrap. Is it of me, bon 
Dieu! that you have learned 
that? Of me, who with an 
army of 200,000 men am at 
the head of my own sharp- 
shooters, not allowing even 
Champagny to follow me, but 
leaving him at Munich or 
Vienna?” Was it worth while 
being the brother of an Em- 
peror to receive such a letter 
of reproof as that? 

Just though he was in re- 
proach of his brothers, he was 
sometimes unjust to his op- 
ponents. He affgcted at times 
to despise Wellington, for- 
getting that to despise his 
conqueror was to underrate 
his own powers. “ Wellington 
was an ordinary man,” said he 
on one occasion ; “he has been 
prudent and lucky, but he had 
not a great genius.” Another 
day he is more complacent, 
and declares that to find 
Wellington’s equal one must 
go back to Marlborough. But 
it must be remembered that 
at St Helena, where he talked 
the most, his memory and 
judgment were not what they 
once had been. An exile in an 
inhospitable island, he had no 
need of an authoritative pen, 
and it was defeat, not death, 


which killed his style. More- 
over, he was at St Helena 
He was 


playing a game. 
making not his soul but his 
legend. He spoke and wrote 
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in that fastness with his eye 
upon posterity. Yet even there 
he had flashes of a strange 
impartiality. He thought the 
English good soldiers, but bad 
diplomatists. “Had I been in 
1815 the choice of the English 
as I was of the French,” he 
said, “I might have lost the 
battle of Waterloo without 
losing a vote in the legisla- 
ture, or a soldier from my 
ranks: I should have won the 
game.” He did not win the 
game, and his greatest regret 
was that he was destined to 
die in the wrong place and at 
the wrong hour, “To die at 
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Borodino,” said he, “ would 
have been to die like Alex- 
ander; to have been killed at 
Waterloo would have been a 
good death; perhaps Dresden 
would have been better; but 
no, better at Waterloo. The 
love of the people, their re- 
gret.” He died at St Helena, 
surrounded by the foolish per- 
sons whom he always cherished. 
And he has left us the im- 
perishable record not only of 
his great deeds, but of great 
words, written or spoken by 
an Emperor, whose pen and 
whose tongue were sharp and 
remorseless, like swords. 
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The Fall of the Dutch Republic. py Hendrik Willem Van Loon 


The 


The 


Ancient Babylonia. 


School Feeding. 


This authoritative and highly readable book takes up the story of the Dutch 
Republic from the height of prosperity toward the end of the seventeenth 
century, and carries it to the final fall of the Republic early in the Napoleonic 
Wars a century later. The writer’s knowledge is wide and intimate, and he 
has contrived to make his story of the decline as fascinating and instructive as 
the well-known story of the Republic’s rise. Particularly interesting to 
Americans is the full account of the part played by the Dutch Republic in the 
international complications attending the American Revolution. Fully and 
attractively illustrated from facsimiles of contemporary Dutch prints, etc. 


Price, $3.00 net; post paid, $3,18 Houghton Mifflin Co. 


Economic Interpretation of the Constitution. 
By Charles A. 


This valuable study, which the author somewhat over-modestly designates as 
designed to suggest new lines of historical research rather than to treat the 
subject in an exhaustive fashion, will be found indispensible to a complete 
understanding of the Constitution. It is a careful and notable analysis of the 
original records, sources and other facts which influenced the shaping of that 
important document The author makes use for the first time, of the records 
of the Treasury in Washington in connection with a study of the formation of 
the Constitution, A scholarly work of the first magnitude. 


Price, $2.25; Carriage extra The Macmillan Co. 


Spell of the Italian Lakes. By William D. McCracken 


This is a new edition of the author’s standard work, The Italian Lakes, newly 
enlarged and revised and offered with charming illustrations in color in the 
publishers’ well known ‘‘Spell Series.’’ It is a welcome addition to that 
charming series The book is a record of pilgrimages to familiar and unfamil- 
iar places of the ‘‘lakes of azure, lakes of leisure,’’ together with a description 
of their quaint towns and villa gardens, and the treasures of their art and 
industry. Many a pleasant hour can be spent with this volume, in traveling 
with its author through some of the most delightful parts of Italy. 


Price, $2.50 net; carriage extra L. C. Page & Co. 


This admirable, brief, authoritative, handsomely illustrated sketch of ancient 
Babylonia forms one of the well known manuals of science and literature 
published by the University of Cambridge. The author condenses the results 
of modern research on his subject within the most modest compass, yet leaves 
nothing unnoted that the general reader will not need to know. It is an inter- 
esting contribution to this interesting series. 


Price, 40 cents, net; carriage extra G. P. Putnam’s Sons 


This book is a notable study of one of the newest yet most pressing of modern 
educational problems, the feeding of the child. Miss Bryant treats her subject 
exhaustively, reviewing the progress made in Europe in this connection as 
well as in America. The volume is provided with illustrations and charts, 
includes a copious bibliography, and opens with an introduction by P. P. 
Claxton, U. S. Commissioner of Education. 


Price, $1.50 net; carriage extra J. B. Lippencott Co. 
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NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
APPLIED DESIGN FOR WOMEN 


INCORPORATED 1892 


ieee New York School of Applied Design for Women was organized for the purpose of 
affording to women practical instruction which will enable them to earn a livelihood by 
the application of ornamental design to manufacture and the numerous arts and crafts. 

No fixed period for the course of instruction is established. Each pupil is allowed to 
proceed as rapidly as she masters the successive steps in the course of instruction, and she is 
allowed to pass from the Elementary Department to that of the Applied Design whenever her 
attainments justify the promotion. 

The ability and industry of each pupil thus largely determines her rate of progress and 
the length of time during which she will be obliged to remain in the School, but the Ele- 
mentary Department is intended to cover a year and a half for those students who have had 
no previous instruction in drawing. 

No examination is required for entrance into the Elementary Course. Students are at 
liberty to choose which of the Advanced Departments to enter after passing the required 
examinations. 


160-162 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


CORNER OF THIRTIETH STREET 
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The Variorum Shakespeare 


NEW VOLUME we Me 
The Tragedie of Ivlivs Caesar " 
EDITED BY | 


Horace Howard Furness, Jr. 


This volume, which is the seventeenth of the Variorum Shakespeare, is publi 
under the sole editorship of Horace Howard Furness, Jr. It is fortunate fo 
world of.scholarship that the elder Furness had in his son so able and so painstz 
an associate. This monumental edition of Shakespeare will undoubtedly be 
pleted in the same scale of thoroughness, accuracy and scholarship that distingui 
the earlier volumes. 

The editorial scheme which has been so ably carried out in the earlier volt 
is followed in this. The text book is that of the First Folio. Many later edi 
have been collated in the notes, which are everywhere full and complete. The 
pendix of 196 pages summarizes all matters of importance relating to the 


and includes copious extracts from previous commentators, 


Price, $4.00 net; | carriage extra 


J. B. Lippincott Co., | Philadelp 














PROBLEMS OF GOVERNMENT 
IN EUROPE AND ASIA 


Austria-Hungary. By J: W.-Ozan 
The Prospects of the Turks in Asia. By William Maxwe 


China. By the Right Hon. the Earl of Cromer, 
G.C.B., G.C.M.G., K.CS. 


Republican Tyranny in Portugal. By Adeline, Duchess of Bedfo 
Nimeteenth Century and Ajte 





What the British are Doing in India. _By Dr. R. F. Horte 
. Albania and the Allies. By H. N. Brailsfor 


Contemporary Revie 


Dn 


7. The Future of Albania. By .Wadham Peaco¢ 
Fortnightly Revie 


The price per copy of the numbers containing these articles 
is 40 cents each 








lhe most valuable periodicals published in the English language. 
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ited by W. Wray Skilbeck. Easily the foremost review of the world. A 
nthly survey of human progress in — rege by the most competent 
horities and writers. - - - Published Monthly. 


e Fortnightly Review 


ited by Dr. W. L. Courtney, the Fortnightly stands squarely in the foremost 
contemporary journalism of the finest kind. Its discussions of current events 
brought down tothe last minute. - - - - Published Monthly. 


: Contemporary Review 


onthly review of culture and criticism. The names of its contributors as well 
e scope of its articles make it one of the most brilliant of modern periodicals. 
Literary Supplements are unique. - - - Published Monthly. 
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¢ famous organ of advanced and Liberalthough in England. A review witha . 
at past and a great future. ox most we of the reviews in its intimate 
ch with current life. - - - Published Monthly. 


yk wood’s Edinburgh Magazine 


¢ leading English family magazine; a bright cheerful entertaining monthly visitor, 
of good stories, striking essays and trenchent criticism. A home magazine, 
h a career of unequaled splendor. Published Monthly. 


e Quarterly Review 


e bulwark of Conservative opinion, covering every important phase of contem- . 
lary thought and activity. Its —— are world-famous and its opinions 
universally respected. - Published four times each year. 


e Edinburgh Review 


is historic review has maintained unimpaired for more than a century the standard 
mpartiality and of correct judgment set by its founders. A quarterly record 
progress. - - - - - - Published four times each year. 
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